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INTRODUCTION 

California^  particularly  the  Bay  Area*  has  been 
the  central  locale  of  an  Interesting  and  posalbly 
prophetic  social  movement,  the  self -organization  of 
blind  persona  to  promote  the  Idea  that  given  proper 
training  and  job  opportunities*  moat  blind  people  can 
becoir»  self-supporting  and  Independent*  without  need 
for  further  charitable  services*   Institutions  and 
agenclea  for  the  blind*  usually  spearheaded  by  sighted 
persons*  have  had  a  long  history  which  began  In 
Europe  and  continued  In  the  United  States*  especially 
on  the  East  Coast.  These  agencies*  either  governmental 
or  private*  try  to  help  the  blind  by  providing  a 
general  education  and  educational  aids  such  as  raised 
type  books;  by  teaching  handcrafts;  perhaps  by 
establishing  sheltered  workshdps  where  the  blind  may 
earn  some  money;  and  by  providing  recreational  facill* 
ties.  The  blind  admit  these  are  worthy  objectives* 
but  some  of  the  leaders  have  felt  that  theae  agencies 
are  actually  working  places  for  do-gooders  who  are 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  and  must  remain 
helpless  and  dependent  and*  Indeed*  that  their  very 
lack  of  sight  makes  them  In  some  way  less  mentally 
conq}etent  then  the  rest  of  the  population* 

On  the  West  Coast*  a  blind  mathematics  scholar 
at  the  University  of  California*  Newel  Perry*  was 


oonoerned  about  the  lack  of  vocational  opportunities 
for  the  blind  and  In  1693  organized  a  small  group  of 
altranl  from  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  to 
consider  the  problem*  He  became  convinced  that  a 
eollage  education  was  the  best  way  to  fit  a  blind 
person  to  con^ete  successfully  in  a  sighted  society. 
Dr,  Perry  devoted  his  life  to  in^roving  the  economic 
opportunities  open  to  the  blind  and  especially  to 
providing  opporttmities  for  the  blind  to  go  to  college 
if  they  so  desired.  His  small  alumni  group  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind, 
established  in  193U»  which  has  achieved  to  date  much 
progressive  legislation  for  the  blind  in  Califoz^ia. 
One  of  his  students*  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek,  in  1914-0 
formed  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  which 
does  on  a  national  scale  what  the  Califozmla  Council 
for  the  Blind  does  in  the  state.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  with  its  affiliated  state 
organizations,  has  become  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
active,  vocal  and  independent  blind  of  the  United 
States. 

To  get  the  story  of  these  developments  from  some 
of  the  blind  leaders  themselves,  a  series  of  intex^iews 
was  conducted  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1955-56  by 
Wllla  Baum  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  of 
California's  Regional  Cultural  History  Project, 
directed  by  Corinne  Qilb. 


Allen  Jenkins,  the  yoxmg  director  of  the  recently 
•stabllshed  Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind,  la 
an  active  and  articulate  representative  of  the  Ideas 
and  practices  of  the  California  Co\incll  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  In  hla  position 
as  administrator  of  the  state's  training  center  for 
adult  blind  he  implements  the  movement  to  make  the 
blind  Independent  by  teaching  the  students  there,  first, 
the  necessary  techniques  of  living  in  a  sighted  world 
and,  secondly,  the  self-confidence  to  go  out  and  lead 
noxnoal,  productive  lives* 

Allen  Jenkins  is  himself  an  example  of  how  littl* 
a  handicap  blindness  really  is  to  a  confident,  competent 
Individxxal.  Born  in  1922  in  Texas,  blinded  at  eight, 
he  showed  his  independence  at  the  age  of  eleven  by  a 
well-planned  escape  from  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  class 
from  both  high  school  and  junior  college  and  finished 
his  University  of  California  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
with  a  near-A  average.  Only  the  problem  of  supporting 
a  wife  and  child  prevented  him  from  completing  law 
school.  After  several  years  with  the  State  Department 
of  Edueation  as  a  rehabilitation  specialist  for  the 
blind,  he  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  29  to  the 
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directorship  of  the  Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the 
Blind «  hit  present  position. 

Pair,  aandy-halred,  slight  of  build  and  of  medium 
height,  Allen  Jenkins  talked  with  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  an  experienced  speaker.  It  was  clear  he  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  matters  which  concerned 
the  blind,  that  he  held  definite  opinions,  and  that  he 
was  not  hesitant  to  e^x^ss  them.  The  following  series 
of  Intejrvlews  was  tape-recorded  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1955-^6  in  his  large,  pleasant  office  at  the 
Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind. 


Wllla  Baum        -=^ 


TTnlverslty  of  California,  Berkeley 
Regional  Cultural  History  Project 
August  21,  1956 
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PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  OP  ALI£N  JENKINS 

Baumt     We*d  like  to  include  some  of  jcnxt  personal 

background*  When  were  you  bom,  Hr,  Jenkins? 

Jenkins:  April  11«  1922.  I  was  boim  in  Abilene «  Texas,  and 
Z  lived  in  Texas  Tintil  I  completed  high  school* 
We  came  to  California  during  the  summer  between  my 
graduation  from  high  school  and  my  beginning  college* 

Baumi     Were  you  blind  at  that  time? 

Jenkins:  My  blindness  really  began  after  I  was  eight  years 
old  and  had  had  one  year  la  public  school.  I  had 
an  injury  in  one  eye  and  developed  what  was  known 
as  sympathetic  ophthalmia*  which  ran  a  full  course 
of  about  three  years  of  inflanmation  in  the  other 
eye*  At  that  tlaw  it  was  not  preventable  once  it 
started  and  always  resulted  in  blindness  if  it  ran 
any  sort  of  course  at  all*  I  was  out  of  school  fOBC 
three  years  and  imder  a  doctor's  care. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  I  was  enrolled  in  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  a  very  poor 
school,  but  I  didn't  do  any  work  there.  I  remember 
yet  the  feeling  I  had  when  I  went  down  there*  I 
was  housed  with  thirty  other  boys  in  a  giant  loft 
of  a  room,  no  privacy*  The  children  ranged  from 
six  or  seven  years  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
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and  a  good  many  of  the  older  ones  were  kept  over 
In  this  primary  section  because  they  were  unable 
to  advance;  some  were  imbeciles  or  idiots  in  terms 
of  their  mental  levels.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  add  to  all  of  this  I  was  told  in  my  first  day  at 
school  that  I  had  to  be  thinking  about  %rtiat  I  was 
going  to  do  for  a  living  when  I  got  out  of  school 
and  that  I  could  chose  any  one  of  three  fields , 
piano  timing,  chair  caning  or  broom-making*  The 
school  expected  me  to  become  proficient  in  all 
three  d\iring  the  time  I  was  there,  I  didn*t  knov 
what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I  was  ten«  but  I  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  it  wouldn't  be  any  of  those  things. 
So  I  detez*mlned  to  leave  the  place,  which  wasn't 
easy  because  the  school  was  surrounded  by  a  huge 
hedge  and  where  the  hedge  wasn't,  there  was  a 
fence  and  the  gate  was  guarded  continuously. 

Baum:     You  planned  to  run  away? 

Jenkins t  That's  right.  Out  in  the  back  yard  I  found  a  hole 
under  the  hedge  and  on  the  third  day  I  climbed 
through  that  hole  after  having  lunch  and  changing 
clothing— I  hid  the  ones  I  had  been  wearing  so  that 
the  clothing  description  that  would  be  given 
wouldn't  match— and  then  I  went  up  the  road  about 
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a  mile  or  so  to  where  there  was  an  Institution 
for  the  insane  which  I  knew  was  up  there.  I 
climbed  over  the  wall  into  this  institution  for 
tht  insane  and  hid  in  there  until  a  little  after 
two  o'clock,  figuring  both  that  I  would  have  been 
missed  and  that  the  searchers  would  have  passed 
that  point  by  then  in  their  htmt  for  ne, 

I  guess  it  worked  because  I  climbed  out  end 
b«gan  to  hitch  rides  to  get  home*  some  four 
hundred  miles.  They  never  found  at* 

Baumt     Seems  like  you  were  showing  quite  a  bit  of 
initiative  already. 

Jenkins:  Well,  some,  but  that  place  encouraged  that  sort 
of  initiative. 

People  were  quite  gullible.  Here  I  was,  a 
little  child  out  on  the  highway  th\mbing  a  ride. 
I  gave  them  an  incorrect  naiae  and  a  story  that  I 
had  become  ill  while  visiting  relatives  in  Austin 
and  that  my  railway  ticket  had  expired.  My  family, 
being  poor  people,  could  not  provide  me  with 
another  so  they  agreed  I  could  hitchhike.  People 
••Mwd  to  believe  that.  The  state  police  were 
looking  for  me,  but  I  was  never  challenged  and  I 
made  it  home  in  a  couple  of  days. 
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Z  prevailed  on  mj  parents  not  to  send  ne  back 
to  the  state  school  and  I  was  out  of  school  an 
additional  year*  Then  I  went  to  school  \mder  a 
private  tutor«  learned  braille »  and  coaipleted  the 
remainder  of  granxmar  school  In  three  years.  I 
started  at  twelve  and  finished  at  fifteen.  I 
graduated  from  high  school  at  nineteen.  I  achieved 
the  position  of  valedictorian  of  my  high  school 
class. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  reared  on  a  dairy  farm 
for  the  most  part  and  I  dldnH  have  a  lot  of  the 
usual  difficulties  thet  a  blind  child  has  who 
remained  at  home,  I  suppose  because  I  was  very 
disobedient.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
do*s  and  donHs  my  folks  were  generally  laying  down 
and  they  got  used  to  It  after  awhile.  By  the  tine 
I  was  twelve  or  so  my  dad  expected  me  to  milk  cows 
and  mend  fences  just  like  any  other  boy  reared 
tinder  similar  circumstances.  All  that^  of  coirrse* 
was  very  good.  . 

When  I  started  to  high  school,  I  suppose  one 
of  the  things  that  helped  In  the  other  children's 
acceptance  of  me  was  the  fact  that  I  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  work  and  participated  in  athletics  of 
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various  kinds.  At  the  time  I  started  to  high 
school,  there  dldn*t  happen  to  be  a  sophomoz^  who 
could  haze  me — even  though  I  was  small  I  was  very 
fast  and  quite  wiry  and  strong.  That  meant 
absolutely  no  difficulty  in  terms  of  acceptance  of 
me.  I  didn't  realize  at  the  time  there  should  have 
been  any  problems  although  certainly  when  you  look 
around  and  see  the  problems  that  blind  youngsters 
normally  have  in  public  schools,  I  can  appreciate 
how  fortunate  I  happened  to  be. 

I  think  simllsr  things  applied  to  the  teachers. 
It  never  occuzi^d  to  me  to  ask  whether  or  not  I 
could  be  in  a  teacher*  s  class  in  chemistry  or  math 
or  whatever,  I  Just  went  in  and  did  it.  The  teacher 
would  come  around  and  ask  how  I  expected  to  do 
etrtaln  phases  of  the  work  and  I  simply  told  him, 
although  looking  back,  I  can  see  this  was  likely 
his  approach  leading  up  to  s(»ne  idea  on  his  part 
that  Z  couldn't  do  the  work.  All  this  worked 
very  well. 

After  that  my  folks  came  to  Bakersfleld  and  I 
enrolled  In  the  Junior  college  there  for  one  year, 
following  which  time  we  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  and  I 
had  one  3rear  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College  and  I 
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•gain  was  valedictorian.  Then  I  came  to  Cal  and 
I  had  one  bad  eenesteFf  In  iriiich  I  had  fallen  down 
to  a  B  average f  but  I  did  wind  up  with  en  overall 
average  of  2,6  or  2,7« 

Ba\im}     Vfhat  course  did  you  landertake  In  college? 

Jenkins t  I  believe  I  woxuid  up  with  a  general  cunpiculura.  I 
couldnH  find  much  of  anything  I  was  Interested  in 
majoring  In.  There  were  a  number  of  fields  I  was 
Intejpested  in  but  by  and  by  they  would  go  dry  for 
ae«  Then  I  wound  up  doing  a  year's  work  In  law 
school  after  college* 

I  was  narried  at  the  beginning  of  ray  senior 
year  so  I  had  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  my 
first  year  of  law  school.  Ve  had  a  child ,  ^ioh  was 
eill  right,  but  we  were  on  a  fixed  Income  and  prices 
kept  going  up  and  it  became  inoperative  for  me  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  work. 

I  worked  at  various  things  for  a  few  months. 
I  worked  In  a  factory  as  an  assembler,  I  sold 
magazines. •• 

Baum:     What  year  was  thlsT  > 

Jenkins I  19^6.  I  did  work  for  various  people  in  terms  of 
drawing  up  deeds  and  contracts  although  I  didn't 
represent  myself  as  being  a  member  of  the  bar  et  all. 
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Then  I  went  to  work  for  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  the  spring  of  19l)-7  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion specialist  for  the  blind,  I  was  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  there  until 
September,  195lf  and  at  that  time  I  was  appointed 
to  head  the  orientation  program  and  I*ve  been  here 
ever  since* 
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SOCIAL  PREJUDICE  THE  CHIEF  PROBLEM  OP  THE  BLIND 

Baimi     I  thought  this  first  Intejrvlew  we  might  Just  explore 
sons  of  the  areas  thst  might  be  oontroverslaly  and 
then  later  on  we  can  get  more  specific  about  the 
work  of  the  California  Blind  Council,  the  National 
Federation,  and  so  on* 

Jenkins t   I  think  a  good  place  to  start  might  be  in  this 

whole  question  of  public  prejudice,  because  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  the  iremaining  stuff  would  not  be 
conqjrehensible  in  the  absence  of  the  backgroxind 
of  attitudes  and  prejudice* 

Bsumt     You  feel  this  is  the  big  problem? 

Jenkins:   It  Is*  I  think  that  blindness  imposes  two  kinds  of 
problems,  one  of  which  is  very  obvious,  the 
physical  one*  Blindness  represents  a  loss  of 
undeniably  a  very  important  sense*  But  now  we 
know  this,  that  with  proper  orientation  and  train- 
ing and  guidance,  the  physiccuL  aspects  of  blindness, 
the  impairments  that  result  from  it,  can  be  very 
largely  if  not  entirely  overcome* 

Beiomt  That's  yo\xr  Job  here,  isn't  itT 

Jenkins:  That's  right*  We  can  substitute  braille  typizxg 
for  the  ordinary  means  of  communication*  There 
are  techniques  by  which  an  individual  can  learn 
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to  get  about  without  help.  He  can  travel  avlftly, 
safely*  and  independently.  He  can  also  learn 
alternative  means  In  terms  of  his  grooming,  eating, 
and  all  those  many,  many  little  things  that  go  to 
make  up  problems  in  everyday  living  and  activity. 
He  can  even  come  to  terms  with  such  problems  as 
how  to  dial  a  telephone  without  sight,  or  how  to 
keep  one*s  money  sorted  out  so  that  he  knows  the 
denomination  of  bills  and  coins.  He  has  to  learn 
to  substitute  for  eyesight  his  tactile,  kinesthetic, 
and  hearing  senses  as  a  means  of  having  some  concept 
of  the  physical  world  about  hin,  the  shapes  of 
objects,  their  relationship  to  one  another,  and 
80  on. 

Bflumt     These  are  the  problems  the  public  thinks  of. 

Jenkins I  That's  right.  And  identify  as  the  principal 

problem  of  blindness,  which  it  is  not.  I  don't 
mean  to  imply  at  all  that  the  overcoming  of  these 
problems  la  not  in^ortant,  for  it  is;  it  is 
indispenslble.  But  these  problems,  with  a  little 
bit  of  guidance  and  training,  can  be  readily 
overcome  by  the  ordinary  individual.  However,  even 
after  he  overccmes  these  problems,  the  far  g]*eater 
problem  of  T.*.ieh  I  spoke  remains. 
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Baum:     What  la  this  problem? 

Jenkins 1  Thet  greater  problem  lies  in  what  we  might  term 
the  social  field.  The  blind,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  history,  have  been  regarded  as  a 
group  of  people  without  capacity,  without  ability, 
without  hope#  Even  in  the  days  of  the  enlightened 
Romans  and  Greeks,  the  fate  of  blind  people  was 
pretty  much  that  of  lepers  or  other  persons  who 
were  cast  out  as  not  being  able  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  society  In  which  they  live,  totally 
disabled.  We  asrans  that  most  of  them  perished 
from  starvation  or  some  other  thing.  Of  course, 
there  were  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Homer  being 
one,  in  the  ancient  Greek  society*  Nonetheless, 
the  plight  of  the  blind  was  very,  very  severe* 

Coining  down  into  the  Christian  era,  the  blind 
were  still  regarded  as  people  without  coi»^etency 
and  without  hope.  But  there  was  a  much  stronger 
tendency  to  pity  the  blind,  to  use  such  an  adage 
as  thlsi   "Except  for  the  grace  of  Ood,  there  go  I." 
Coupled  with  this  was  a  tendency  to  protect,  console 
and  custodialize  blind  persons. 

Baumi     You  loean  that  they  Bsust  be  segXNigated  or  taken 
care  of? 
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Jtziklns:  Yes.  One  usually  thinks  of  the  medieval  period  aa 
being  somewhat  In  the  remote  past«  something  that 
hasn't  been  with  us  for  1).00  years.   In  most  easeSf 
X  think  there's  an  element  of  merit  In  this  Idea. 
However*  with  the  blind,  this  medievalism  Is  much 
upon  us,  for  we  still  have  the  complex  of  super- 
stition, of  mlsoonceptlons  that  are  almost  pervasive, 
a  complex  of  misconceptions  that  were  common  to  the 
ancients.  The  blind  are  still  regarded  as  a  lot 
to  be  sheltered,  custodlallzed,  and  entertained, 
but  not  allowed  to  work,  because  they  are  Incapable 
of  working,  except  In  a  few  routlnlzed,  sheltered 
occupations. 

Baiim:  Still  basketry. 

Jenkins:  That's  right.   Basketry,  broom-making,  mop-m«king, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  You  will  find  the  blind 
often  being  eared  for  and--a  new  word  Is  now  being 
used  a  gz*eat  deal  in  that— being  rehabilitated. 
This  concept  of  rehabilitation  is  that  the  blind 
are  east  aside  in  some  sort  of  sheltered  ahdp 
among  the  brooms  and  mops  and  other  discarded  bric- 
a-brac,  and  there  they  az^  to  develop  their  lives 
in  isolation  and  stagnation. 

Baumt     This  seems  like  a  misuse  of  the  word  "rehabilitation." 
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Jenkins!  Well,  It  certainly  lo.  But  you  see,  in  terms  of 
the  popular  stereotype  of  blindness,  with  the 
notion  of  incompetence,  helplessness,  inferiority* 
this  casting  aside  of  the  blind  is  regarded  by 
the  people  who  do  it  not  as  a  casting  aside  but  as 
a  utilization  of  the  skills  of  the  blind  as  far  as 
those  skills  can  be  used,  in  a  place  where  you  can 
protect  the  blind,  see  to  it  that  they  have  a 
place  to  sleep  and  meals  to  eat* 

Bstimi     It  sounds  as  if  you  feel  that  the  cause  of  this 
social  prejudice  is  historical* 

Jenkins  s  Let  me  not  say  that  tlie  cause  is  historical,  but 
that  whatever  the  cause  is,  that  it  has  a  long 
history* 

Baumt     Do  you  have  any  theories  on  what  the  cause  is? 

Jenkins I  One  is  probably  historical,  dating  back  to  tribal, 
nomadic  times  when  an  individual's  usefulness 
depended  on  his  ability  to  find  and  kill  game  and 
fight  in  hand-to-hand  battles  so  that  a  blind 
individual  would  only  be  a  burden  to  his  fellow 
tribesmen* 

I  think  there's  another  element  in  it* 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  stimulus  to  an 
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Individual  which  oomes  through  the  eye.  Host 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  vlsuallj. 
Obviously,  according  to  a  great  many  theoreticians. 
If  a  person  has  never  seen,  he  can  have  no  visual 
laage,  and  he  therefore  cannot  think*  This  may 
sound  a  little  absurd  to  us,  but  nonetheless,  this 
Is  an  Idea  that  Is  fairly  widespread  and  has  been 
held  by  fairly  reputable  people*  Even  Freud 
entertained  this  notion.  You  see,  what  Is 
completely  disregarded  Is  the  reorganization  of 
one's  talents  and  capacities  and  the  finding  of 
alternative  ways  of  doing  things.  It  Is  possible 
for  one  to  conceive  without  any  difficulty  at  all 
how  an  Individual  without  legs  can  be  an  engineer* 
or  a  typist,  or  any  number  of  things.   But  It's 
very  difficult  for  anyone  to  Imagine  how  one  can 
do  anything  without  eyesight.  It  Is  this 
difficulty  that  has  also  helped  to  Increase, 
fortify,  and  entrench  the  stereotypes  and  xalscon- 
eeptions  about  the  blind. 
Baum:     I»m  sure  you're  familiar  with  Hector  Chevlgny's 
hypothesis  In  The  Ad.lustment  of  the  Blind.  1950, 
that  people  are  so  afraid  of  this  thing  happening 
to  them  that  In  turn  they  become  hostile  and 
aggressive  toward  the  blind? 
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Jenkins:  Yes»  I  don't  think  there's  any  nerlt  In  It.  Th« 
whole  basis  of  Chevlgnj's  argiinents  go  baek  to  a 
Freudian  notion  that  all  of  mankind  has  a  series  of 
drlveSf  animalistic  impulses,  which  are  Innate 
uoA  which  are  alwajs  there*  These  inipulses  are  of 
necessity  self -centered,  savage,  and  so  on,  and 
that  all  of  our  institutions  that  %re  refer  to  as 
cultural  institutions  a]?e  really  artificial  things 
which  have  been  superin^osed  against  this  baek- 
groxind  of  drives  to  which  Freud  refers*  Freud 
goes  on  from  there  to  assert  that  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  all  civilization  is  greatly  In^erilled, 
that  its  position  is  at  best  very  precarious,  that 
these  drives  may  come  to  the  fore  at  any  time  and 
that  civilization  will  be  overcome. 

Well,  I  think  thez^e's  perhaps  some  merit  in 
some  of  Freud's  concepts;  however,  I  don't  know 
quite  how  you  work  it  out  that  savageness  is  an 
innate  thing  and  deny  that  such  things  as  kindness 
are  also  innate* 

Baumt     Then  you  don't  go  along  with  Chevigny? 

Jenkins!  No.  I  suppose  that  you  may  find  some  people  who 
are  hostile,  but  I  think  that's  generally  a  rare 
thing,  any  more  than  I  think  you  would  find  the 
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public  hostile  to  an  Infant,  one  year  old,  who 
la  an  orphan. 

Baurai     Thomas  D,  Cutsforth  (The  Blind  In  School  and 
Society,  1933)  claims  that  the  cause  of  this 
feeling  Is  really  the  neurotic  reaction  of  the 
blind.  He  seeraa  to  assume  that  all  blind  Indi- 
viduals are  neurotic  and  that  the  public  reacts 
to  them  as  such. 

Jenkins t  Yes»  yes.  CutsfoxH;h  limits  the  reactions  of  an 

Individual  who  Is  blind  to  two  kinds  of  reactions 
only,  one  of  which  he  terras  hysterical  withdrawal, 
and  the  other  of  which  he  refers  to  as  a  sort  of 
aggressive  compulslveness,  both  of  which  he  says 
by  definition  are  neurotic.  Now  this  aggressive 
eoBq;>ulslveBes8  to  which  he  x^fers-- he  also 
mentions  under  another  term,  namely,  "compensation." 

Now  If  he  wants  to  define  "compensation"  as 
compulsive,  then  certainly  not  all  people  eonpensate. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  you  want  to  define  compensation 
as  a  mechanism  through  which  people  learn  alternative 
ways  of  doing  things,  managing  things,  and  so  on, 
then  far  from  being  neurotic.  It  would  be  helpful 
and  not  neurotic,  but  neither  would  It  be 
eoiapulsive  necessarily,  or  at  all.  The  other 
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kind  Is  the  hysterical  withdrawal,  a  typical 
thing  that  you  would  find  In  people  whom  ve 
might  refer  to  as  schizoid.  Certainly  anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  among  blind  people 
doesnH  find  this  sort  of  thing  to  any  greater 
extent  than  you  find  It  among  other  people. 

Baum;     Whatever  the  cause  of  this  pi*ejudlce  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  It  does  exist.  Now  what  can  you 
do  about  It? 

Jenkins:   Let's  describe  It  a  little  bit  more  In  terras  of 

Its  results.  Natiirally,  since  the  public  has  thla 
kind  of  opinion  toward  the  blind,  the  doors  to 
eaqsloyment  have  been  almost  systematically  closed. 
In  public  employment  as  well  as  private.  Also  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  many  professions,  either 
In  terras  of  receiving  the  necessary  training  to 
enter  those  professions  or  receiving  the  necessary 
licenses  to  practice  them,  have  been  closed,  so 
that  the  blind  have  been  left  as  Individuals  who 
Irrespective  of  their  capacities,  desires, 
abilities,  and  so  on,  have  a  kind  of  Idleness 
foisted  upon  them.  Then  because  of  this  Idleness, 
naturally  you  oan*t  point  to  many  blind  people  who 
are  practicing  this  or  that  profession  or  trade  or 
skill,  and  that  very  absence  tends  to  reinforce 
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the  opinion  of  the  public >  even  though  It  has  been 
the  public  thet  has  prevented* •« 

Baumi     It  sounds  like  a  vicious  cycle. 

Jenkins:  And  that  vicious  cycle  also  has  another  side  to  it^ 
that  the  blind  are  in  this  environment  In  which 
tb»j   ere  regarded  as  inferior  or  helpless  creatures. 
They  are  a  minority  group,  and  as  you  know,  any 
minority  will  tend  to  take  on  the  attributes 
which  the  majority  attributes  to  it,  so  that  you 
do  have  the  effect  of  these  exclusions  and 
prejudices  on  the  blind  themselves,  with  a  great 
aany  blind  people  sharing  all  of  these  things. 

Baumt     I  suppose  a  lot  of  the  ozies  who  became  blind  later 
In  life  had  already  taken  on  those  prejudices  as 
slated  persons. 

Jenkins:  Yes.  These  misconceptions  were  held  by  then,  and 
i4l*n  tbey  became  blind,  well,  there's  nothing 
Inherent  in  blindness  to  make  them  change  thes« 
ideas. 

Z  might  go  into  this  too,  and  discuss  whether 
these  misconoGptions  are  true  or  have  any  merit. 
1  think  that  a  little  bit  of  reasoning  in  this 
thing  will  help  us  to  xuiderstand  that  they  have 
ZM  merit. 

To  begin  with,  blindness  necessarily  affects 
only  one  organ  of  the  body,  namely,  the  eyes. 
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Since  the  individual  can  see  one  day  and  the  next 
day  he  cannot,  since  only  his  eyes  are  affected. 
It  would  follow  to  me  that  whatever  abilities, 
senses,  capAcitiesy  and  iraalmesses  the  individual 
might  have  had  are  still  there*  Therefore,  the 
Individual's  problem  is  that  of  learning  how  to 
use  these  talents  and  abilities  without  involving 
eyesight*  I  mentioned  the  various  physical  things 
that  one  can  do  to  overcome  the  handicap  or 
disability  of  blindness*  Beyond  this,  the 
individual  has  to  learn  to  believe  in  himself;  he 
has  to  come  to  know  and  to  feel  that  he  is  still 
the  same  person  that  he  was  before  he  became  blindy 
and  he  has  to  look  fox*ward  to  living  life  with 
zest  and  productivity  and  so  on.  He  pretty  much 
must  do  this  even  though  he  recognises  the 
prejudice  thst  he  is  going  to  meet;  he  must  learn 
to  accept  this  as  a  fact  of  life  which  is  not 
going  to  make  it  impossible  for  hla  to  live  a  full 
an  normal  life;  there  are  simply  going  to  be  a 
few  Irapedlnents  in  his  way  that  are  not  in  the  ^ 
way  of  the  ordinary  individual* 
Baum:     A  greater  in^ediment  than  the  lack  of  sight* 
Jenkins:  Yes.  For  he  has  overcome,  really,  the  disadvantage 
of  the  lack  of  sight  insofar  as  most  purposes  are 
concerned.  This  is  not  unsupported  theory,  either. 
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Some  little  listing  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
people  are  doing  even  though  blind  will  tend  to 
illustrate  the  general  thesis  that  we  are  making 
here,  which  Is  that  the  presence  or  leek  of  sight 
does  not  affect  the  other  capacities  of  the 
individual.  >> 

There  are  two  or  three  very  capable  physicists 
around  the  country,  for  example.  One  of  thesa 
parsons  is  working  with  the  Oragon  Project  presently 
as  an  atom  expert;  his  Job  has  to  do  with  the  use 
of  a  speetroscopa  and  the  making  of  mioroehemlcal 
analyses.  Of  all  things  for  a  blind  man  to  do  , 
this  seems  about  the  laost  impossible.  Ha  has 
daveloped  a  means  by  which  he  can  read  the 
spectroscope  by  electronics.   The  Oregon  Project 
has  fo\md  that  his  method  is  swifter  and  more 
accurate  than  other  methods  that  they  ei^loy.  Now 
the  whole  daioi  lab  is  using  this  person* s  method. 

There's  a  French  physician,  been  practicing 
many  years,  though  blind;  he's  delivered  thousands 
of  babies.  Very  highly  regarded  in  the  field  of 
inedlcine.  The  head  of  the  Department  of  Intez*nal 
Madioine  at  the  University  of  Hichigan  is  a  blind 
man,  and  we  liave  many  notable  lawyers.  Judges* 
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men  In  other  professions  who  are  blind.  We  know 
of  more  than  100  college  professors  In  the  United 
States  who  are  blind.   Some  of  them  are  very 
outstanding  in  their  fields*  To  mention  only  two, 
thez*e's  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek  of  the  University  of 
California »  who  is  the  head  of  the  Speech  Department 
and  has  Jiist  been  awarded  the  Voodrow  Wilson  award 
for  having  done  the  most  outstanding  and  imaginativ* 
work  during  the  past  year  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  govemiosnt,  Dr«  Kingsley  Price,  who  is 
teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins,  philosopher  and  educator, 
though  still  very  yooxng— I  think  about  35— has 
SLlready  aohieyed  high  standing  In  his  field* 

Ve  evtn  h&r%   a  fellow  in  California  who  made 
it  into  San  Quentin  as  an  embezzler,   (laughter) 

Now  of  course  not  everyone  reaches  thea* 
extremes  of  distinction;  blind  people,  like  other 
people,  usually  don't  go  to  extremes  but  fall 
somewhere  in  between.  There  are  blind  fellows  ^' 
aroxmd  the  country  who  are  skilled  automobile 
mechanics,  cabinet  builders,  plximbers,  numerous 
skilled  90oupatlons.  Thez*e  are  a  great  many  more 
who  are  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations, 
such  as  machine  operators,  drill  press  operators. 
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vrappersy  packers,  darkroom  clerks,  all  sorts  of 
things*  In  the  field  of  consnerc*,  there  are 
persons  doing  anything  from  operating  switchboards, 
dictaphone  typists,  up  to  the  management  of  the 
business.  We  even  have  quite  a  number  of  blind 
farmers  around  the  country.   Of  course,  I  realize 
that  this  assertion  may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent 
vitii  the  previous  assertion  that  we*ve  made,  that 
the  blind  don't  have  opportunity,  but  it  ireally 
isn't,  because  for  every  one  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  who  are  following  gainful  pursuits, 
there  are  at  least  from  ten  to  eleven  who  are 
capable  of  following  these  pursuits  who  are  not 
following  them  because  of  lack  of  opportunity,  not 
lack  of  ability.  And  even  if  you  can  demonstrate 
to  an  employer  that  a  blind  man  can  do  a  certain 
job,  the  exq>loyer  tends  to  think  the  individual 
you  are  using  as  an  example  is  a  genius  and  really 
bears  no  evidence  toward  the  general  proposition. 
Brldence  Just  doesn't  seem  to  matter. 

Baum:     Usually  true  in  cases  of  prejudice. 

Jexikinst  So  this  is  somewhat  the  background  of  the 

stereotype  of  blindness,  of  the  public  misconcep- 
tions. If  you  wish,  I  could  mention  a  few  more. 
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Tou  find  jdeas  such  as  thls^  that  th«  blind  ar« 
all  musical,  or  that  the  blind  can  by  feel  tell 
the  denomination  of  a  bill  or  the  color  of  a 
piece  of  clothing  or  something  of  that  kind.  Or 
that  the  blind  are  all  especially  bold  and  holy 
and  pious;  that  they  can  stand  this  tremendous 
burden  of  blindness  and  occasionally  show  a  smile. 
It* 8  the  old  human  fault  of  attempting  to  generalize, 
•specially  In  areas  where  we  know  very  little «  on 
the  basis  of  -rvtj  limited  Information* 

Baum:     Here  at  the  Orientation  Center  you  first  of  all 

teaeh  people  how  to  get  around*  Then,  since  they 
k'H   going  to  Bwet  this  attitude,  do  you  have  any 
instruction  to  better  fit  them  to  meet  this? 

Jenkins z  You  see,  the  blind  individual  must  have  not  only 
the  training  to  meet  the  physical  problems, 
but  he  also  must  reorient  his  attitudes  and  feelings 
about  the  meaning  of  blindness,  so  that  he 
substitutes  a  feeling  of  competency  for  a  feeling 
of  inferiority,  self-respect  Instead  of  fawning 
inferiority  and  dependency,  and  so  on* 

But  even  after  we  achieve  these  two  things, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  now  that  there  are  two 
other  essentials  in  the  returning  of  an  individual 
to  society  as  a  full  and  equal  citizen.  One  of 
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them  is  that  the  individual  must  have  the  training 
required  in  order  that  he  will  have  some  skill  to 
sell.  Now  we*re  not  prepared  at  the  Orientation 
Center  to  give  that  kind  of  training.  We're 
prepared  only  to  assist  the  blind  person  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  blindness^  that  is*  the 
physical  and  social  ones,  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Then  if  he  requires  additional  training,  either  in 
the  way  of  skills  or  In  the  way  of  professional  ' 
training,  our  object  is  to  pz^pare  him  with  the 
tools  and  with  the  confidence  that  will  enable 
him  to  go  into  ordinary  channels  to  get  that  kind 
of  training. 

Now  the  fourth  thing  required  is  thist   that 
after  the  individual  is  prepared  and  after  he's 
trained,  you  have  to  have  a  climate  of  opinion 
within  which  the  individual  will  be  given 
opportunities  equal  to  that  of  other  people  who 
have  skills  to  sell.  Without  this  climate  of 
opinion,  iri^espective  of  how  proficient  a  blind 
person  may  be,  he  is  excluded  on  a  stereotype  of 
disability  rather  than  being  given  an  opportunity 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  ability  or  capacity* 
Baum:     Then  part  of  your  Job  is  creating  a  favorable  climate 
of  opinion? 
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Jenkins:   Insofar  as  we  can*  However,  otir  main  object  is  in 
dealing  with  the  blind  individual  in  terms  of 
techniques  and  in  terms  of  his  attitudes.  Now 
of  course  as  each  individual's  techniques  and    ^ 
attitudes  are  developed,  that  individual  will  be 
an  ambassador,  as  it  were,  going  from  the  eotmtry 
of  the  blind  into  the  country  of  the  seeing. 
Insofar  as  he  is  able  to  persuade,  educate  and 
demonstrate  to  seeing  people,  they  become  more  and 
more  willing  and  anxious  to  give  not  only  hln  an 
opportunity  but  others  as  well.  So  it  would  tend 
to  be  a  cumulative  thing  end  something  that  will 
snowball  and  grow.  Of  course,  the  converse  oould 
happen  too. 

Baum:     As  has  happened. 

Jenkins t  Right.  As  opportunity  is  depreiMd,  then  fewer  and 
fever  people  are  trying  to  do  various  things,  which 
further  depresses  opportunity,  snd  so  on. 

Baum:  Then  your  job  of  educating  the  public  is  aialnly 
to  send  out  successful  people  who  can  show  what 
they  can  do. 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  Of  course,  this  kind  of  thing  is 

not  enough.  We  need  a  great  deal  more  work  done  in 
terms  of  educating  the  public,  not  only  throu^ 
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having  blind  people  well  prepared  to  take  their 
role  In  society  ee  full  and  equal  and  productive 
citizens 9  but  also  we  have  to  have  the  public 
more  and  more  pirepared  to  accept  thera^  and  this  is 
a  job  that  has  to  be  dene  through  organizations  and 
through  the  mass  media* 

Baumi     This  is  what  you  work  on  in  the  California  Council 
for  the  Blind? 

Jenkins t  Yes,  the  whole  organized  blind  movement «  within 
several  states  and  in  the  nation  as  a  v^ole,  is 
directed  toward  this  end  of  educating  the  public. 
It  also  has  other  ends*  and  those  are  in  tems  of 
helping  to  get  the  kinds  of  programs  set  up  that 
will  stimulate  the  blind  to  take  advantsge  of 
possibilities  for  training  and  various  opporttinitiesi 
So  you  see,  it's  a  two-sided  thing*  It*8  a  creating 
the  spirit  among  blind  persons  through  the  proper 
kinds  of  programs  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
the  shoev  of  a  full  and  productive  eitizen«  and 
on  the  other  hand  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that 
will  help  bring  the  public  aroiind  to  the  point  of 
▼lew  bt   a  willingness  to  accept  them* 

Baum:     What  do  you  do  with  a  newly  blinded  person  who 
comes  into  your  Center  here  and  who  has  this 
eoncept  that  he*s  useless?  How  can  you  reorient 
him? 
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Jenkins:  Let  me  say  this,  there  IsnH  any  maglo  formula 

to  lt»  What  you  do  has  to  vary  with  the  Individual, 
with  his  age,  with  his  Intelligence,  with  his 
x*esponse8,  sjid  those  things*  In  general  the  Idea 
Is  this.  First  of  all,  begin  to  show  him  how  to 
do  various  activities  that  he  had  regarded  as 
Impossible.  For  example,  the  travelling  may  be 
the  key,  may  be  the  thing  that  he  needs.  Certainly 
that  coupled  with  the  other  techniques  that  we 
take  the  individual  through  are  very  helpful  in 
terms  of  demonstrating  to  the  person  that  he  oame 
In  here  with  an  inproper  concept  about  blindness. 
Once  we  begin  to  win  his  respect,  his  confidence, 
in  terms  of  his  having  demonstrated  to  himself  that 
he  has  ability  that  he  didn*t  think  was  there, 
then  we  simply  carry  forward  all  of  our  technique Sg 
which  are  carried  out  in  the  light  of  stimulating 
and  encouraging  the  blind  person,  and  the  whole 
atraosphei^  of  the  place  J a  one  of  optimism  toward 
the  futiire  of  the  blind, 

Baumt     I  suppose  he  ccmes  in  contact  with  many  blind 
people  who  are  successful, 

Jenkins t  Tes,  he  does.  He  learns  to  distinguish. ..let  me 

put  it  this  way.  If  we  come  across  a  blind  person 
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who  is  a  mere  image  of  the  public  stereotype  of 
blindness,  we  try  to  get  him  to  see  that  this 
mirror  image  does  not  come  about  because  the 
individual  is  blind,  but  rather  because  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  and  defeated  by  the  obstacles 
that  he*s  had  to  meet— obstacles  that  primarily 
come  from  the  public. 

Baumt     Do  you  ever  use  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  to 
help  your  individual  either  get  over  his  own 
feelings  of  inadequacy  or  bolster  himself  to  meet 
this  public  prejudice? 

Jenkins:  Ho,  not  in  our  work  here  at  the  Center,  I  don't 
know  quite  what  good  it  would  do  to  bring  a 
psychiatrist  down  thei^  to  treat  him.  All  the 
psychiatrist  could  d>  ,  it  seems  to  me,  would  b« 
to  try  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  his 
situation.  Well,  the  situation  is  pretty  bad. 
Blindness  casts  an  individual  into  a  social  prison 
in  which  the  doors  of  opport\inity  aire  barred;  the 
doors  of  participation  in  community  life  are  barred. 
The  way  to  assist  that  man  is  to  help  him  to  open 
those  doors,  It*s  a  little  more  than  Just  opening 
a  door,  because  you  don*t  suddenly  get  a  change 
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In  an  individual,  but  the  change  comes  at  a  aeriea 
of  snail  changes,  from  the  attitude  of  frustration 
and  defeatism  to  the  attitude  of  acconplishioent 
and  self -confidence.  So  it's  lilce  opening  a  series 
of  doors,  walking  down  a  corridor • 

Baumt     You  mean  that  to  help  the  person  compensate  for 

hit  loss  of  eyssight  by  training  him  to  get  ax*ound 
and  so  forth  is  the  best  you  can  do  for  him? 

Jenkins!  Yes.  Also  to  help  prepare  him  to  meet  the  social 

handicap  with  tolerance,  understanding^  and  with  the 
confidence  that  he's  going  to  break  into  society  in 
terms  of  eiqployment  and  activity. 

Baum:     That  seems  to  be  the  hardest  thing, 

Jenkins t  It  is  difficult*  It  is  the  sooial  attitude  that 
is  the  big  handicap. 

Ve  could  sum  up  the  discussion  we  have  had 
today  in  this  sentence t  the  great  curse  of 
blindness  is  idleness.  The  great  Job  is  to  bring 
increasing  opportunity. 
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AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Agendas  Aceept  Stereotype  of  the  Blind 

Baiaat     There  are  a  lot  of  agencies  for  the  blind, 

voluntary  agenoies,  and  goyenunent  agencies.  How 
helpful  do  you  feel  these  agencies  have  been? 

Jenkins:   In  some  cases,  some  of  the  agencies  have  been  very 
h«lpful;  In  other  cases  they  have  been  very  harmful. 
Tou  see.  If  the  agency  la  set  up  with  the  viewpoint 
in  mind  that  the  blind  people  generally  are 
necessarily  Inferior  creatures  whose  loss  of 
•jesight  has  meant  the  loss  of  their  other  capaci- 
ties end  abilities,  then  the  way  it  treats  the 
blind  individual  is  sort  of  this  way:  it  says  to 
him,  "Look,  you're  an  awfully  damned  limited 
fellow.  We're  very  sorry  about  it,  but  you've  got 
to  be  x^alistio  and  face  facts.  You're  in 
solitary  confinement  end  we  can't  help  you  out  of 
it  by  restoring  your  eyesight.  But  while  you're 
in  that  solitary  confinement,  we'll  see  to  it  that 
you  get  a  piece  of  pie  every  night  and  a 
delicious  cup  of  coffee,  and  we'll  see  to  it 
that  once  in  a  while  a  nice  lady  from  some 
organization  will  c«Mne  by  and  hold  hands  with  you 
through  the  bars," 
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If  the  agency  is  devoted  to  work  along  these 
lines,  then  what  it  does  is  to  help  reinforce  and 
justify  society's  exclusion  of  the  blind.  It 
attempts  to  raake  the  poor  individual's  position  a 
little  more  palatable  but  doesn*t  seek  to  remedy  it« 

Baum:     Do  you  feel  many  agencies  are  like  this? 

Jenkins:  Certainly,  Many  are  like  this  even  though  they  give 
out  some  other  kind  of  talk.  An  agency  will  often 
talk  about  Independence  and  rehabilitation.  But 
you  find  out  that  they  have  a  different  notion  of 
rehabilitation  than  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
participate  and  compete  on  an  equal  basis  in  society. 
They  may  have  as  their  Idea  of  rehabilitation  the 
notion  of  a  blind  person  working  in  his  home  tinder 
sweatshop  conditions  as  a  sort  of  basketmaker  or 
weaver,  maybe  earning  ♦5'-#10  a  week.  There  are 
many  states  in  the  Union  in  which  this  kind  of 
worker  is  officially  designated  as  a  rehabilitated 
person  when  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Baumt     Then  you  mean  that  a  lot  of  the  agencies  ax*e 
trying  to  encourage  dependence  rather  than 
Independence • 

Jenkintt  That's  right.  They  do.  They  &>    so  out  of  the 

best  of  motives.  They  only  want  to  try  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  blindness.  But  since  the  agencies 
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represent  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  the  blind 
the  beat  thinking  In  society  about  this  problem, 
the  most  authoritative  answers «  they  tend  to  make 
both  the  blind  and  the  public  all  the  more  convinced 
of  the  innate  inferiority  of  the  blind  individual 
and  of  his  helplessness  and  of  his  hopeless  kind  of 
lot  in  life*  So  despite  kind  motives^  the  actions 
are  exceedingly  harmful.  <^ 

Baura:     You  feel  that  they  mean  well  but  that  they  are 
simpXy  uninformed? 

JTenkinst  Yes.  For  the  most  part. 

Baum;     Now  I've  read  the  accusation  that  some  of  the 

agencies  do  create  this  dependence  singly  because 
they  can't  afford  to  lose  their  clients;  they  have 
a  vested  Interest  in  their  job.  Do  you  think 
that's  true? 

Jenkins t  I  think  it's  true,  yes,  but  not  frwa  any  malicious 
intent.  Here  you're  running  an  agency  and  you 
employ  an  individual  who  is  very  well  motivated.  . 
He  may  be  a  college  graduate;  he  knows  nothing 
about  blindness  or  blind  people.  Since  you're 
only  going  to  pay  him  maybe  t300  a  month  top,  you 
don't  tend  to  get  the  brightest  guy  out  of  college. 
He  works  in  there;  he  has  a  strong  feeling  of 
protectivism  toward  the  blind,  and  as  he  goes  on^ 
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he's  working  In  terms  of  this  phllosophjF  of 
protectlvlsni,  so  any  criticism  of  this  attitude 
will  naturally  threaten  his  Job.  So  he  will  tend 
to  spring  to  the  defense  of  that  philosophy.  Now 
perhaps  he  may  believe  that  very  thoroughly,  but 
I  think  tuiderlylng  that,  maybe  completely 
unconsciously,  is  a  motive  of  fear.  That  Is  what 
Is  generally  meant  when  one  says  that  the  agencies 
have  a  vested  interest. 

BaumJ     Of  course,  every  blind  person  who  becomes  self- 
supporting  and  has  his  own  circle  of  friends  and 
his  family  is  not  going  to  come  into  the  agency 
any  more. 

Jenkins t  That's  right* 

Baum:  Pretty  soon  there'll  be  no  one  there  but  a  few 

newly  blinded  people. 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  Andof  couzve  as  this  goes  on,  the 
agency's  function  would  no  longer  exist. 

Baum:     That's  natxirsl.  One  author  states  that  as  late  as 
19lt-5  thez^  was  no  civilian  agency  that  taught  the 
blind  how  to  get  along  in  daily  living.  They 
taught  braille,  they  taught  basketry,  but  not  cane 
technique.   Is  that  tz^e? 

Jenkins:  That's  true.  The  agencies  until  recently  did  not 
go  into  techniques  for  daily  living  as  part  of  the 
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program.  You  did  occasionally  find  an  enlightened 
individual  in  an  agency  who  would  help  a  blind 
person  in  techniques  of  travel  and  so  on;  often 
this  got  hiia  Into  trouble  Insofar  as  the  agency 
directors  were  concerned  because  he  was  working  out 
of  classification  or  meddling  with  son^thlng  that 
was  none  of  his  business. 

Baums     When  was  the  Orientation  Center  here  establishedT 

Jenkins:  In  19^1, 

Baumt     Oh«  then  this  is  very  z*ecent.  Do  you  think  the 

trend  at  the  present  time  is  more  toward  independence? 

Jenkins:  Yes*  The  trend  is  more  toward  independence  than 
anywhere  else.  The  trend  is  out  of  the  medieval 
period. 

Bauai     Away  fz*om  this  cradle -to-grave  program  of  the 
ftgencies. 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  At  least,  away  from  the  cradle-to- 
grave  program  that  will  keep  the  individual 
dependent  on  the  agency  all  his  life.  Of  course  I 
think  that  the  agencies  have  to  cover  the  problem 
of  blindness  in  individuals  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  but  if  they  do  so  in  terms  of  stimulating 
the  individual  to  self -respect  and  self-confidence 
and  independence,  then  that  is  not  a  permanent 
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eontaet  at  all.  It*s  a  contact  aalj   for  the  tine 
required  to  put  across  the  techniques  the 
individual  needs  and  to  stlnulate  him  to  the 
attitudes  that  he  needs. 

The  agency  ought  to  feel  proud  if  it  has 
done  this  kind  of  thing  and  has  brou^t  the 
individual  around  to  a  degree  of  Independence  so 
that  if  he  feels  like  it*  he'll  tell  the  agency  to 
go  to  hell.  That  should  make  them  feel  good. 
However*  it  doesn't  make  most  people  feel  good^ 
because  you  tend  to  get  the  sort  of  domineering 
kind  of  individual  in  the  agency  who  feels  that  if 
anyone  tells  him  to  go  to  hell*  it  is  indicative 
only  of  ingratitude  and  spitefulness.  You'd  be 
■Based  at  how  little  of  the  appx*eclatlon  of  human 
dignity  you  see  among  people  who  are  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  I  think  there's  something  about 
it  that  tends  to  attract  people  who  want  to  lord 
it  over  others  and  feel  that  if  they  can  get  into 
work  involving  any  Inferior  group  that  they 
certainly  have  a  fit  field  to  meet  their  own  needs 
of  dominating* 
Baumt     Z  z^ad  one  article  in  which  the  author  states  that 
he  thought  the  personnel  in  these  agencies  tended* 


despite  what  they  said,  to  look  on  the  blind  as  a 
stereotyped  group  even  more  than  the  public  did* 

Jenkins}   I  think  that's  right.  Often  you ill  find  a 

businessman  or  Judge  or  professor  or  someone  els* 
who  will  share  the  stereotypes  about  blindness, 
but  he  hasn*t  yet  developed  any  strong  feelings  or 
set  Ideas  about  It,   Often  he  Is  able  to  grasp  the 
point  whereas  an  Individual  who  has  worked  In  an 
agency  where  the  whole  concept  has  been  based  on 
the  stereotypes,  where  these  things  are  repeated 
as  a  dally  ritual,  by  and  by  becomes  very  much 
tied  up  with  them  and  you  simply  oan*t  persuade 
hlra  or  do  anything  that  will  enlighten  him. 

Baums     I*ve  noticed  that  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 

feeling  of  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  agencies, 
fighting  back  and  forth.  Insularity.  Do  you  think 
that's  true? 

Jenklnst  There's  some  dissension  among  the  agencies,  a 

dissension  that  actually  rises  out  of  differences 
in  the  essential  philosophy  as  to  what  blindness 
ifl.  However,  since  most  of  the  agencies  share  and 
are  established  on  the  concept  that  blindness  and 
inferiority  are  synonymous,  you  don't  find  so  much 
fighting  there. 
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Bat  where  you  find  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
is  in  those  places  vhere  the  blind  have  cone 
together  and  have  decided  that  they  need  a  kind  of 
declaration  of  Independence^  that  the  agencies  are 
failing  to  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  blind 
persons*  that  they  are  only  meeting  peripheral 
needs.  Wherever  you  have  th^t,  jrhen  you  do  tend 
to  have  dissension,  but  there  It's  between  the 
agency  and  the  people  toward  whom  the  services  of 
the  agency  are  addressed,  A  great  many  people  in 
sueh  agencies  feel  that  the  ollent«  as  they  refer 
to  the  blind  person,  simply  has  no  business 
dabbling  into  agency  affairs. 

Bmuni     Then  they  would  be  against  any  organization  of  the 
blind, 

Jenkins:  You  betcha.  One  nan  put  it  to  me  this  wayi  he 
said,  "To  have  the  blind  talking  about  their 
problems  and  their  philosophy  about  them  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  having  the  Insane  atten^)tlng  to 
run  their  affairs;  these  things  are  pz^clsely 
analogous • 

Bauas     live  heard  the  agencies  called  "maoohers  on  the 
blind." 

Jenkins:   Of  course  we  have  people  among  the  blind  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  n^veraent,  who  sometimes 
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tend  to  get  a  little  extreme. 
Baumt     You  think  that's  extreme* 
Jenkins:  Yes,  and  Irrelevant* 

Agency  Personnel 

Baiunt     What  Is  the  average  baokgroxind  of  ageney  personnel? 
You  said  that  you  thought  that  oftentimes  they 
were  people  who  like  to  dominate.  Are  they 
college -trained  people  or  Jvist  charity  workers? 

Jenkins t  For  the  most  part«  the  agency  people  have  gone  to 
college.  Thez^e  are  a  whole  lot  of  persona  who  do 
have  social  work  backgrotind  but  little  If  any 
training  in  what  the  essential  problems  of  the 
blind  are.   I  might  add  to  that»  you  find  little 
if  any  training  In  terms  of  what  the  laws  are. 

Baumt     Is  such  training  available? 

Jenkins:  As  far  as  most  social  work  schools  are  concezmedf 
it  is  not.  The  modem  trend  is  to  give  the  people 
a  great  deal  of  background  and  so-called 
interviewing  techniques  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Very,  very  little  background  in  teznaa  of  the  great 
broad  principles  upon  which  government  Is  based « 
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to  b«gln  with*  end  the  fitting  In  of  the  specif io 
statutory  provisions  into  those  broad  principle St 
I  don't  know  of  any  school  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  that  does  very  imieh  of  a  Job  in  the 
aspects  of  the  law  principles. 

Baumi     It  soxmds  as  if  you  don't  think  the  agency 

personnel  are  very  well  trained  for  specifically 
working  with  the  blind, 

Jenkins:  No^  and  moreover,  I  don't  know  quite  how  you  would 
train  an  individual  for  this  kind  of  work*  for  you 
see,  to  be  sxire]^  there  are  certain  techniques  that 
an  individual  needs  if  he's  going  to  work  with  the 
blind.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  teach  braille  ,  for 
example,  and  he  needs  to  know  about  the  techniques 
of  travel. 

Baum!     They  do  have  a  training  center  for  that,  don't 
they? 

Jezikinai  Xea.  But  suppose  the  individual  does  know  all  these 
things  and  that  he  teaches  these  things,  teaches 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  pointing  out  to 
the  blind  person  that  he  can't  do  all  sorts  of 
things.   Is  he  doing  good  or  harm? 

Bexxm:     Harm. 
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Jenkins:   So  that  your  real  qualifications  for  this  kind  of 
work  depend  not  upon  techniques  but  upon  his 
attitudes  and  philosophy.  The  grade  he  got  in  a 
psychology  covirse  or  an  accounting  course  tells 
you  nothing  of  his  attitudes.  So  I*m  inclined  to 
think  that  while  certainly  you  ought  to  have 
certain  formal  qualifications,  those  formal 
qualifications  ou^t  to  be  in  terms  of  as  broad  a 
background  as  you  can  get.  You  have  to  go  behind 
what  hiB  marks  and  courses  were  and  find  out  about 
his  attitudes^  his  stability,  his  brightness,  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

I  do  think  that  on  the  whole  you  need  a  fairlj 
bright  individual  in  work  for  the  blind,  beoaua« 
you*ve  got  to  deal  with  a  tremendously  wide  range 
of  people,  You*ve  got  to  de»l  with  morons,  average 
guys,  and  geniuses.  An  individual  who  by  his  own 
lack  of  mental  capacity  falls  to  recognize  the 
different  kinds  of  persons  with  whom  he  is  coming 
In  touch  is  in  a  very  bad  way  when  It  eomes  to 
giving  guidance  and  stimulation  to  different  people, 

Baum:     When  you  have  an  opening  here  at  the  Center  for  an 
exnployoe,  what  do  you  look  for  specif ioally?  You 
look  for  Intelligence,  first  of  all. 
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Jenkins:  We  look  for  some  academic  preparation*  and  I  don  t 
caire  whether  the  pro8];>eetlTe  teacher  le  a 
philosophy  Major  or  an  econoralca  major  or  history 
major  or  what.  What  we  try  to  find  is  whether 
he  has  any  breadth.  Now  If  he  has  that^  then  w« 
are  Interested  in  the  next  place  In  what  his 
general  attitudes  toward  blindness  are* 

Baum:     Do  you  find  this  out  by  an  interview? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  Generally  without  giving  the  person  any  tip 
as  to  oia*  own  notions.   Of  course  you  will  often 
find  a  prospective  teacher  who  you  know  would  be 
goodf  in  terms  of  his  general  attitude s^  who  has' 
misconceptions  about  the  blind.  You  oan  wipe  those 
out.  You  have  to  make  that  judgment.  Beyond  this, 
you  worry  about  the  techniques,   I  can  take  any 
individual  who  can  see,  asstiming  ordinary  intelli- 
||M&oe  and  ordinary  physical  oapacities«  and  teach 
hlai  how  to  travel  under  blindfold  in,  say,  two 
months,  .lust  the  same  as  you  can  teach  a  blind 
person  under  similar  conditions.  The  business  of 
a  man  who  is  going  to  teach  travel  training,  for 
example,  acquiring  the  technique  is  rather  single. 
So  we  don't  lend  too  much  weight  to  the  technique 
question* 
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But  on  the  other  hand.  If  he  has  a  series  of 
attitudes  that  are  bigoted*  small*  narrow, 
pirejudlced,  even  though  he's  already  been  exposed 
to  the  great  Ideas  of  the  world,  what  can  you  do 
to  overcome  that?  I  think  you  can  do  nothing.  And 
yet  If  you  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Individual 
has  had  certain  courses  and  la  a  possessor  of  a 
certain  technique  to  the  exclusion  of  these  other 
things,  you  see  where  you  wind  up? 

Bavnn:     Right  where  moat  of  the  agencies  apparently  are. 

Jenkins  t  Exactly* 

Baum:  What  Is  the  pare f erred  background,  not  for  here, 
but  for  other  agencies?  What  kind  of  person  do 
they  look  for? 

Jenkins:  Let's  lump  them  together,  both  private  and  public 
agencies.  They  tend  to  look  for  people  In  any 
one  of  several  fields  with  social  welfare  training* 
with  medical  training,  with  personnel  training, 
EUid  perhaps  accounting  training.  The  Individual 
selected  probably  has  had  no  esqperlenoe  In 
dealing  with  the  disabled  and  with  the  handicaps 
of  the  disabled.  Nonetheless,  the  Individual  la 
on  the  staff  and  suddenly  has  to  deal  with  these 
problems  and  doesn't  know  anything  about  them. 
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E»*s  likely  to  heve  the  sane  stereotypee  as  do 
other  people ;  he  h&s  the  responsibility  to  do« 
§mft   rehabilitation  work,  so  what  he  does  then  Is 
perhaps  to  get  hold  of  e  paB?)hlet  that  lists  irwybe 
30  jobs  that  blind  people  are  doing  and  aayaj,  "Ahal 
These  are  the  jobs  that  the  blind  can  do,"  So  then 
any  person  who  comes  in  to  see  him  who  is  blind 
has  to  be  fitted  into  one  of  these  30  things, 
(laughter)  And  when  it  eomes  to  an  individual 
who  wants  to  go  into  something  else  that  is  a  bit 
remote  from  this  list  of  simple,  routine, 
repetitive  things,  why,  the  man  who  is  now  a 
dignified  and  determined  counsellor,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  being  a  wise  man,  who  represents  the 
official  hand  of  the  state  reaching  out  to  assist, 
says  it  Is  non-feasible, 

Bamat     Are  the  govemnent  officials  who  hold  adninistratlTe 
positions  in  either  the  state  or  federal  agencies 
dealing  with  the  blind  selected  because  of  expert- 
nese  on  problems  of  the  blind  or  are  they  just 
political  appointees  mainly? 

Jenkins  t  They  are  neither.  Iiet's  take  the  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Vooationed  Rehabilitation,  for  example* 
Usually  the  chief  is  selected  from  among  the 
eaqployees  of  the  bureau.  That  is  one  of  the 
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by-products  of  civil  service  thet  is  pretty  bad, 
where  you  have  this  kind  of  inbreeding,  A  ii»n 
may  go  to  work  as  a  clerk,  a  very  good  clerk, 
and  after  he*8  been  there  a  certain  amount  of  time 
a  promotional  examination  is  given  which  is  limited 
to  those  who  are  emplojed   in  that  particular  wing 
of  the  agency.  Even  though  every  man  who  takes 
the  examination  is  con^letely  unsuited  fcs>  the 
higher  job,  they  will  have  to  pick  from  among  the 
top  three  and  so  a  man  may  be  able  to  climb  up  the 
ladder  by  means  of  this  kind.  Even  if  he  is  able, 
97  or  98  percent  of  the  Bureau's  function  has  to  do 
with  people  who  can  see,  so  he  may  know  fiothing 
about  blind  people  or  their  capacities  or  anything 
about  it.   It  would  be  remarkable  if  he  did* 

Baiam;     Most  of  these  agency  personnel  are  sighted  people, 
aren't  they? 

Jenkins  I  Yes. 

Baum:     Do  you  think  thet  sighted  people  can  really 
understand  the  problems  of  the  blind? 

Jenkins!   (long  pause)   I  think  that  certainly  some  seeing 
people  can.  I  think  as  a  general  thing,  seeing 
people  don't.  They  don't  quite  understand 
thMuelves  how  they  could  solve  the  business  of 
dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  life  without  sight. 
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and  tend  to  accept  the  stereotype.  I  don't  think 
that  all  aeelng  people  are  by  any  means  pushed 
into  t^ls  position^  but  I  think  that  the  people 
who  are  most  apt  to  xinderstand  the  problems  of  the 
blind  are  the  competent  blind  persons  themselves « 
who  have  experienced  the  problem^  who  have  lived 
with  it  in  an  intimate,  dally  way»  and  who  have 
solved  it.  So  I  think  it  woxild  follow  that  these 
Are  the  people  whom  you  should  oonsiilt  about  what 
the  problems  of  the  blind  are,  and  insofar  as 
seeing  people  do  this,  they  can  become  familiar 
with  them  and  understand  what  the  problems  are. 
If  they  couldn't,  there  would  be  very  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

Baumt     Wouldn't  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  inqjrove  the 
agencies  be  to  put  in  Iillnd  people  as  far  as 
possible? 

Jenkins:  Yes.  Competent  blind  people.  I  tend  to  think 
that  blindness  is  an  asset  to  an  individual  in 
this  work.   I  don't  mean  to  say  that  blindness 
along  qualifies  him.  Par  from  it.  But  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a  blind  person  who  has  met  the 
problems  of  blindness  is  in  a  much  better  position 
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to  know  the  problema  of  others  and  to  know 
soTW thing  of  how  to  attain  their  solution* 
Insofar  es  the  seeing  persons  In  the  agency  have 
studied  this  sort  of  thing  and  have  been  exposed 
to  it»  they  are  In  a  pretty  good  position  too* 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  think  la 
crucial  In  many  eases*  Somewhere  along  the  line 
every  newly  blinded  person  ought  to  come  In 
contact  with  a  well-oriented,  well-adjusted  blind 
person*  The  newly  blinded  person  feels  that  for 
him  life  is  over*  A  seeing  Individual  comes 
around  and  explains  to  him  that  it  IsnH,  that  ha 
can  learn  to  do  this  and  that,  and  so  on*  The 
attitude  of  the  newly  blind  person  is  veiry  often 
this,  "It's  easy  for  you  to  say  that.  You*re  not 
facing  the  problem*"  But  if  he  has  before  him 
smother  blind  person  who  Is  a  living  Illustration 
that  what  he  says  is  true,  I  think  the  impact  on 
the  newly  blind  person  is  very  great.  And  very 
good* 
Batim:     Suppose  they  got  mainly  blind  people  in  the 

agencies*  Do  you  feel  that  a  favorable  rapport 
could  be  reached  between  a  person  who  had  become 
blind  in  later  life  and  a  person  bom  blind?  Or 
vice  versa? 
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Jenkins:  Yes,  I  think  pretty  well. 
Batun:     Better  than  with  a  sighted  person? 
Jenkins:  Not  better  than  he  could »  but  better  than  he* a 
likely  to. 

Agencies  for  the  Blind  Should  be  Separate 

Baum:     Most  of  these  agencies  for  the  blind  seem  to  hare 
been  separate  agencies,  not  for  the  indigent,  say, 
or  for  the  handicapped,  but  specifically  for  the 
blind.  Do  you  think  this  is  good? 

Jenkins:   1  think  this  is  good.  However,  I  don't  think  it 
follows  that  separatenesB  autoauitically  nakes  the 
agency  good.  The  reason  that  I  think  that 
separateness  is  good  is  this,  that  the  problems  of 
Hit  blind  are  far  diffeirent  from  the  problems  of 
any  other  group.  If  you  have  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  a  great  many  different  groups  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  group  have  eyesight    "■^ 
except  for  this  small  group  of  blind,  then  your 
thought,  yovir  policy,  your  procedures,  are  set  \xp 
in  terms  of  the  majority  of  the  groups  who  have 
the  factor  of  sight  in  common,  and  you  negle  ct 
the  very  elements  that  are  required  in  dealing 
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with  the  blind  person,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
the  Individual  who  Is  blind  requires  a  kind  of 
preferential  treatment  at  all,  but  that  he  requires 
the  kind  of  treatment  th&t  will  help  him  overcome 
the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  that  rules  which 
are  designed  to  help  someone  over  some  other 
disability  are  not  applicable,  any  more  than 
removing  a  man's  appendix  will  cure  a  broken  leg* 

Baumt     What  do  you  think  about  the  aged  bllndT  Do  you 
think  they  should  be  treated  primarily  as  aged 
people  or  as  blind  people? 

Jenkins!  They  should  be  treated  primarily  as  aged  people ^ 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  they  are  blind 
and  giving  them  so  far  as  you  can  the  special 
things  that  are  required  to  overeone  blindness. 
But  still,  when  a  person  Is  very  aged,  his 
principle  Inflznalty  Is  old  age.   An  aged  blind 
person  who  suddenly  regained  his  sight  would  be  no 
more  capable  of  holding  a  Job  than  before. 
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VOLUKTARY  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES" 
The  American  Faimdatlon  for  the  Blind 

Baum:     You  have  discussed  the  point  of  view  that  some 
of  the  agencies  seem  to  have.   I  wonder  If  you 
eould  give  me  some  specific  examples  of  the 
agencies  and  their  philosophies. 

Jenkins:   Surely.   I  think  a  good  deal  can  be  pieked  up 

In  what  their  philosophies  have  to  be  simply  by 
describing  what  some  of  the  agencies  do. 

The  American  foundation  Is  the  best  known  of 
all  the  private  agencies  In  the  country.  It  came 
about  as  a  creature  of  the  New  York  movement  to  do 
something  for  the  poor  blind.  The  people  who 
began  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  used 
this  as  a  means  of  giving  yoiuig,  wealthy  debutantes 
something  to  do  to  make  their  lives  useful.  This 
•ftBte  Into  prominence  around  the  turn  of  the 
century* 

Baumi     That  was  the  seme  backgroimd  as  the  Lighthouse , 
then. 

Jenkins:  Exactly,  except  that  the  Foundation  began  to 

branch  out  and  to  Involve  Itself  In  things  that 
had  to  do  with  blind  people  all  over.  They  have 
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long  since  reached  a  point  In  which  they  are 
very  well  financed.  Their  budget  rtms  a  little 
better  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  and 
their  staff  aroiind  125  Individuals. 

The  Foundation  goes  primarily  into  the  field 
of  gadgets.  They  get  watches  with  braille  faces 
made  available  to  blind  people «  for  example. 
Measuring  devices,  tape  measui^es  and  rulers;  timers 
which  are  Just  ordinary  timers  without  a  face  and 
the  person  sets  it  and  it  rings  a  loud  bell— they 
usually  are  loud.  I  suppose  there  la  a  little 
bit  of  the  notion  here  that  blind  people  are  alio 
hard  of  hearing,   (laughter). 

Baomt     Do  they  manufacture  them? 

Jenkins t  No,  all  of  the  gadgets  are  manufactuz^d  by  regular 
private  concerns  and  many  of  the  gadgets  are 
standard  things  that  you  can  buy  in  almost  any  city 
if  you  knew  where  to  look.  Some  of  them  are  really 
quite  common.  What  the  Foundation  has  done  is  to 
take  its  staff  and  its  money  and  go  around  in 
search  of  these  gadgets  and  then  get  a  number  of 
them  together  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Certainly  some  of  the  gadgets  have  merit. 
There  are  aids  and  devices  that  are  very  useful 
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to  blind  people*  However ,  the  tendency  is  to 
greatly  overs tress  the  notion  of  the  ginmiek*  We 
have  found  that  in  our  training  shop,  with  very- 
few  and  very  minor  exceptions,  blind  people  are 
using  perfectly  ordinary  standard  equipment  that 
anyone  would  use  in  a  shop.  The  ordinary  blind  guy 
oan  work  out  his  own  device  or  aid  when  a  special 
one  is  necessary.  We*ve  found  that  the  ox*dinary 
plastic  rulers  from  Woolworth's  are  better  than 
the  gadgets  made  especially  for  the  blind. 

Bauml     In  other  words*  you  don*t  think  the  gadget 
business  is  very  valuable  for  the  blind. 

Jenkins:  Not  greatly  valuable*  and  the  point  I  wish  to 
•nqphasize  cbout  it  is  that  again  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  slightly  aaeliorates  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  central  problems  of  the  blind.  The  gadgets 
have  no  bearing  on  acceptance  or  opporttinity. 

VonethelesSf  the  Foundation  has  sx>ent  its 
principal  energies  in  this  direction.  It  isn't 
that  I  think  the  gadgets  are  bad*  but  I  think  any 
organization  thct  is  supposed  to  be  sort  of  a 
spokesman  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  an  authority 
about  blind  persons*  which  expends  its  funds  and 
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energies  primarily  In  terms  of  gadgets  is  reflecting 
Its  ignorance  of  what  the  problems  really  are. 

Baumi     There  has  been  a  lot  of  research  in  trying  to 

Invent  some  sort  of  electronic  gadget  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  blind  persons*  Does  the  Foundation 
stimulate  that  sort  of  reseerch? 

Jenkins:  Oh  yes.  I  don't  have  positive  knowledge  as  to 
vhAther  they  have  engaged  in  this  partleular 
projectf  but  they  do  stimulate  this  sort  of 
research.  There  have  been  several  projects  of 
this  sort  in  different  parts  of  the  boontry. 
There  is  a  blind  physicist  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  who  has  been  working  for 
quite  some  time  on  the  sonar  range  finder  for  the 
blind,  a  fellow  who  is  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Foundation. 

Baura:  Does  the  Foundation  encourage  othel^  types  of 

research,  as  possible  Job  opportunities  for  blind 
persons? 

Jenkins:  No,  they  do  vez*y  little  on  that. 

Baum:     Mainly  in  physical  equipment. 

Jenkins:  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  some  of  the 

doctuoented  evidence  will  show,  the  Foundation  in 
its  formal  appearances  before  Congress  has  been  a 
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great  drawback  to  us  In  our  movement  of  attempting 
to  aeoure  the  kind  of  rehabilitation  program  that 
1«  progressive  and  really  going  out  to  find  jobs. 

Dr.  Irwin,  back  at  the  time  of  the  1914-3 
amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  came  In  end 
tald  that  the  private  agencies  had  already  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  In  Job-flndlng  for 
blind  persons.  At  that  time  all  of  the  flgxires 
that  could  be  gathex*ed  showed  somewhat  less  than 
a  hundred  persons  employed.  The  Foundation  had 
taken  the  view  that  the  ovez^helmlng  number  of  blind 
persons  were  not  •n^>loyable. 

Baum:     Well,  Robert  Irwin  was  a  very  capable  Individual. 
Why  do  you  suppose  he  held  this  view? 

Jenkins:  He  sort  of  advertised  that  he  was  the  only  capable 
blind  man  In  America.  We  happen  to  know  that  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  Foundation, 
Irwin  did  everything  possible  to  prevent  another 
blind  man  from  seciirlng  the  Job  of  executive 
director  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  other 
blind  man  in  the  country  who  could  fill  his  shoes, 
and  he  very  nearly  succeeded.  This  pretty  well 
reflected  Bob  Irwin's  notions  of  the  blind* 
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The  Foundation  does  do  a  number  of  other 
things*  They  probably  make  the  majority  of  tallng 
book  recordings  at  their  headquarters  In  New  York, 
Beyohd  this*  they  do  some  talk*  some  research^  some 
advertlelngf  some  advising  In— say*  the  methods  of 
teaching  braille «  or  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf -blind.  But  here  too,  you  see.  It's  a  sort 
of  off -shoot  of  the  gad ge try  idea*  It's  finding  a 
gimmick,  a  method,  to  deal  with  some  little 
problem  end  completely  staying  clesr  of  the  central 
problem. 
Bsum}     They  do  seme  publishing,  don*t  they? 
Jenkins:  Yes,  there  is  a  periodical  put  out  by  the  Foundation 
known  as  the  Outlook,  I  might  draw  your  attention 
to  the  name.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  this 
area  of  publications  for  the  blind  you  commonly 
ran  into  names  as  the  Outlook,  the  Beacon,  the 
Torch,  something  indicating  vision  or  light.   , 

They  do  put  out  reports  occasionally  such  as 
the  education  report  some  time  ago  and  a  report  on 
adjustment  centers  for  the  blind  put  out  Jointly 
by  the  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Rehabilitation 
about  1951 • 

However,  these  reports  again  spend  loads  of 
time  on  method  and  no  time  on  the  overall  outlook 
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of  where  the  blind  are   In  opporttuilty  and 
acceptance  and  where   they  ought  to  be* 

Baum:  They  do  take  part  in  legislation,  don't  they? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  They  have  a  full-time  lobbyist  in  Washingtcm 
and  have  had  for  many  years.  They  very  seldom 
ever  propose  legislation*  Their  function  generally 
has  been  that  of  opposing  legislation,  protecting 
the  status  quo.  That,  I  think,  is  not  an  unfair 
statement. 

The  influence  the  Foundation  has  exercised 
throughout  the  eoxmtry  as  far  as  agencies  az*e 
concerned  has  been  primarily  in  organizational 
structure  problems  and  things  of  that  kind.  There 
has  been  very  little  positive  influence  in  terms  of 
programming, 

Baiui:     I  was  xmder  the  impression  that  the  American 
Foundation  was  held  in  higher  z*epute  by  the 
organized  blind  than  other  agencies.   Is  that  a 
false  impression? 

Jenkins:  I  think  it  is.  The  organized  blind,  I  again  stress, 
do  not  oppose  the  idea  of  talking  books,  gadgets 
and  so  on.  The  thing  we  az>e  opposed  to  is  the 
representation  of  these  things  as  really  hitting 
the  central  problems  of  the  blind  or  anything  that 
gives  the  impression  that  tho  Foundation  or  other 
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agencies,  private  or  public,  is  on  the  proper  road 
or  has  gone  as  far  as  it  ought  to  go.  That  la 
where  the  Issuealie. 

Baunt     The  Fo\mdatlon  doesn't  have  clients,  then«  as  the 

other  agencies  do?  -^  >ti% 

Jenklnst  Ho,  they  do  research,  gather  gadgets  and  have 

consultants  for  other  agencies.  The  Foundation 
has  consultants  in  the  field  of  recreatiany  blind 
school  instruction,  areas  of  that  kind,  and  they 
are  pretty  much  in  harmony  with  a  lot  of  other 
programs • 

Baiunt     I  believe  they  have  a  very  substantial  librazT' 
too. 

Jenkinst  At  least  a  library,  I  don't  know  how  extensive 
it  is. 

The  Liffjithouae 

Jenkins:  Let's  move  over  to  the  Lighthouse  now.  The 

Lighthouse  in  New  York  i?epresents  most  of  the 
traditional  ideas,  which  the  Lighthouse  has 
institutionalized,  all  rolled  up  into  one 
operation. 

Baumt     And  a  very  large  operation  too. 

Jenkinst  Yes.   The  New  York  Lighthouse  has  homes  for  aged 
people,  nursery  schools  for  children,  x^creation 
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eamps  for  young  adults  and  I  think  teen-agers •• • 
these  various  eamps  and  projects  are  scattered 
around  the  state  of  New  York  and  over  In  New  Jersey. 
Then  in  the  New  York  headquarters  there  Is  a 
recreation  program  for  the  blind  with  nuslo  azid  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  Is  a  craft  place,  a 
sheltered  workshop. .. 

Those  are  the  principal  lines  along  >diloh  the 
Lighthouse  operates  and  It  raises  money  for  all 
those  stmdry  piurposes  and  puts  itself  up  as  deal- 
ing with  the  main  problems  of  blind  people.  They 
haTe  just  about  every  one  of  these  well-known  and 
traditional  operations,  with  the  exception  of  one 
new  thing,  guide  dogs.  They  haven *t  gotten  Into 
that,  probably  because  Korrlstown  Is  so  near  by. 

Baumt     ArenH  there  Lighthouses  outside  of  the  United  States? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  although  the  principal  Illustrations  of  the 
Lighthouse  Idea  az>e  In  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
the  Xl.nneapolis  Society.  There  are  other 
Lighthouses. 

The  Lighthouse  in  Chicago  does  primarily  the 
same  kinds  of  things  done  In  New  York,  except  they 
don't  do  quite  so  imioh  of  it.  They  have  the 
sheltered  shop  and  a  sort  of  home  for  the  blind. 
They  do  have  a  function  they  refer  to  as  adjustment 
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training..,!  sr^pose  most  of  these  places  would  say 
the J  have  but  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  does  a  little 
more  about  It.  However^  It  Isn't  good.  It  doesn't 
aohleve  the  purpose  that  adjustment  programs  ought 
to,  namely,  moving  the  blind  people  toward  Indepen- 
dence, self-support  and  full  Integration  Into 
society. 

What  I  said  about  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
would  just  about  apply  right  down  the  line  to  the 
Minneapolis  Society  except  that  they  push  their 
sheltered  eiq^loyment  more.  I  believe  the 
Minneapolis  Society  also  operates  a  segment  of  the 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind. 

The  Brooklyn  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  Brooklyn  Home  for  the  Blind  has  the 
sheltered  shop,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  vending 
stand  program  In  the  area,  various  and  sundry  homes 
for  the  blind,  recreational  activities  and  they  do 
have  a  sort  of  plaeement  program.  They  say  that 
they  have  placed  a  few  people  In  private  Industry, 
They  have  an  adjustment  program  for  the  blind  which 
Is  a  little  better  than  most,  even  though  the 
program  is  operated  tmder  very  adverse  surroundings. 
You  see,  the  program  is  conducted  in  the  same 
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building  with  the  sheltered  employment  program, 
A  good  manj  of  the  trainees  in  the  adjustment 
program  actually  go  into  the  sheltered  shop  as  a 
part  of  the  training  they  receive.  I  shall 
imntion  later  what  is  wrong  with  this  idea* 

Baumt     Do  you  think  tiiese  private  sheltered  workshops 
are  as  bad  as  the  public  ones? 

Jenkins:  Generally  there  is  no  distinction.  Some  are  a 
little  better,  some  a  little  worse,  whether 
private  or  public,  and  all  of  them  are  bad. 
There  are  two  or  three  private  outfits  aroimd  the 
country  that  enqploy  principally  blind  people,  not 
operating  as  a  sheltered  shop  but  clearly  and 
openly  in  the  competitive  market,  paying 
eon^etitive  wages  that  seem  to  be  operating  quite 
well.  But  for  the  most  part  any  workshop  for  the 
blind  becomes  sheltered,  if  it  doesn*t  start  out 
that  way,  becaxise  it  can.  There  is  the  appeal 
there  that  enables  that  to  be  done  easily. 

Baumt     Did  you  say  the  Brooklyn  Home  administred  the 
vending  program  around  there? 

Jenkins)  Yes* 

Baxnal  That  explains  icntthing.     I  }*ead  in  one  of  the 

Congx^ssional  committee  hearings  a  statement  by 
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Peter  Salmon  of  the  Brookljrn  Home  to  the  effect 
that  he  dldn*t  think  the  vending  prograin  could 
operate  with  individual  operators. 

Jenkins:  Exactly*  I*m  glad  you  mentioned  that  because  this 
is  another  statement  whieh  says  that  blind  people 
are  essentially  incapable  of  running  their  own 
affairs^  you've  got  to  have  someone  else  come  in 
there  and  do  it*  ±>i"^'      ^  ■^jiL-i^iK-\ 

Bevimt     That's  what  he  was  saying* 

Jenkins!  This  is  the  tjrpieal  view  all  over  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  view  of  the  publie  agencies  in  their 
so-celled  rehabilitation  program*  Their  idea  of 
rehabilitation  is  getting  ahold  of  sflBW  blind  guy, 
putting  him  someplace j  maziaging  his  affairs  fcr 
him,  paying  him  some  little  pittance  to  take  home. 
This  is  independence,  rehabilitation.  This  is  the 
idea  you  find  in  the  agenoies  we  have  been 
discussing. 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

Baum2     I  notice  you  have  a  book  on  your  desk  which  was 
put  out  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  in 
Los  Angeles.  What  kind  of  an  organization  is  that? 
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Jenkins:  That  la  sort  of  a  private  printing  house  for  the 
blind  primarily.   It  was  established  quite  a 
number  of  years  back  simply  to  operate  braille 
presses.  It  began  to  print  text  books,  magazines 
and  various  things  people  hired  done* 

Bftuat  Zs  this  a  regular  business  entez*prise  or  is  it 
non-profit? 

Jenkins t   It  may  be  non-profit,  I  don't  know*  I  sxispect  it 
is,  of  course,  paying  salaries  to  its  eiiQ)loyee8 
end  directors  but  not  with  the  object  of  xHiturning 
profit  to  stockholders* 

The  Braille  Institute  in  the  past  few  years  has 
begun  to  move  into  other  fields,  craft  classes, 
recreation,  and  we've  very  much  regz»etted  to  see 
this* 

Baumi     So  it*s  becoming  an  agency? 

Jenkins:  It's  becoming  like  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York, 
except  it  still  continues  its  braille  printing 
function  and  does  do  a  very  good  job  at  that. 

Baum:     Isn't  most  printing  done  with  money  appropriated 
by  the  Library  of  Congress? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  they  appropriate  money  for  public  library   .g. 
purposes,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  branches 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  which  there  are 
27,  I  think. 
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Baiaznt     Do  they  give  some  of  these  appropriations  to  the 
Braille  Institute? 

Jenkins t   I*m  not  sure.  It  would  be  in  the  province  of 

Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  hire  the  services 
of  a  private  firm*  Ye  ean  be  pretty  sure  of  one 
thing,  this  would  not  be  done  until  after  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  had  been 
filled  up  in  its  scheduling*  A  great  many  private 
organizations  that   put  out  printing  of  one  sort 
or  another  J,  iaolucB.ng  a  great  many  religious  sects 
that  w«at  their  publications  also  in  braille,  will 
hire  the  services  of  the  Braille  Institute. 

Baum:     Then  these  religious  sects  don't  have  their  own 
braille  printing  facilities. 

Jenkins:   Generally  not. 

Baum:     I  know  there  etve   lots  of  publications  from 

i^eligious  groups.  That  must  be  a  large  business 
for  the  Braille  Institute, 

Jenkins:   Oh,  hundreds  of  them.  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  does  do  a  lot  of  this  too. 

Baum:     Oh,  they  take  private  work  too? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  at  certain  rates.  It  has  to  meet  their  costs. 
Oh  my,  I  don*t  know  how  many  of  the  various 
religious  sects  put  out  magazines,  but  I  do  know 
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It 'a  a  very  large  number.   If  we  could  only  have 
an  equally  large  number  or  magaslnes  of  a  seoxilar 
order  It  would  be  fine.  And  I  donH  know  If  It 
would  hpve  to  be  equally  la  rge  to  be  vex^  good» 
Here  again  ia  the  mission*  we  oan*t  do  anything 
for  the  blind  man  on  earth  so  we*  11  save  his  soiil. 
(laughter) 

Baumt     You  said  you*d  YmA'    a,  little  trouble  with  the 

Library  of  Congress  in  their  choice  of  titles  to 
be  published  for  the  blind. 

Jenkins:  That^s  right.  We've  had  the  experience  of  having 
the  Library  of  Congress  reject  the  printing  of 
certain  books  on  the  grounds  thst  they  contained 
bad  language  or  lewd  and  lascivious  ideas*  not 
fit  for  blind  people  to  be  exposed  to.  They  havo 
not  put  this  statement  into  writing,  they  have  told 
different  ones  of  us  that  these  wore  the  reasons 
why  certain  books  were  not  put  into  braille*  among 
them  some  of  the  great  classics. 

Baumi     Is  this  mostly  on  the  morality  line?  Not  political? 

JeiikinsJ   Singly  on  the  morality  line.  Books  you»d  find  in 
any  university  library  or  in  print  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  would  still  not  be  approved  for  the 
perusal  of  blind  persons.  I  suppose  on  the  ground 
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that  blind  persons  have  a  much  higher  moral 
standard  than  do  other  persons »  partly  out  of 
design  perhaps  hut  partly  out  of  their  Innocence. 
This  la  a  protecting  attitude  on  the  part  of  tht 
selecting  coiamlttee  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
We  have  not  to  this  day  been  able  to  learn 
the  composition  of  that  committee  or  to  bring  the 
Issue  Into  the  open  so  that  we  can  really  do  soaie- 
thing  about  it«  We  have  at  a  recent  date  Interested 
Norman  Cousins  of  the  Saturday  Review  In  the 
problem  and  we  hope  that  perhaps  he  can  get  Into 
some  of  the  doors  we  haven* t  been  able  to  penetrate. 
This  was  the  principal  problem  we*ve  had  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  again  Illustrating  the 
outcropping  of  the  old  notion  of  Inferiority  and 
helplessness  and  the  paternal  attitude  toward 
the  blind. 

Nursery  Schools  for  Blind  Babies 

Baumt     I  noticed  that  there  was  a  resolution  in  19l4-7»  one 
of  the  Callfoz>nla  Council  resolutions,  irequestlng 
the  state  to  provide  z*esldent  facilities  or 
teachers  or  both  to  go  into  the  homes  for  preschool 
blind  children.  And  then  they  said  that  the  state 


ahould  make  It  tinlawful  fop  any  private  Institution 
to  be  established  to  care  for  blind  presohool 
children.  What  was  the  problem  they  were  dealing 
with  thent 
Jenkins  I  There  were  essentially  two  problems*  Plrst  of  all, 
there  was  the  problem  of  Just  what  you  do  with  these 
little  blind  children.  The  little  blind  child's 
world  is  limited  to  the  things  he  can  touch*  Often 
the  mother's  fear  was  so  great  that  she  kept  hln 
in  a  basket  all  the  time,  so  that  his  world  was 
contained  In  that  basket*  She  wouldn't  allow  hla 
to  get  out  and  run  around  and  maybe  learn  to  walk 
and  play  with  toys  and  so  on  because  of  her  vex*y 
great  concern  over  his  safety*  Obviously,  there 
WAS  a  great  need  for  someone  to  visit  the  homes  in 
which  there  were  such  children  and --not  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  children,  but  to  help  the 
parents  understand  what  the  problems  were  and 
help  the  parents  leara  that  their  child,  though 
blind,  had  all  of  the  needs  of  any  other  child, 
and  that  those  needs  should  be  met*  Now  in  a 
great  many  instanced,  those  needs  would  have  to  be 
lost  in  ways  different  from  those  en^loyed  by  a 
seeing  child,  so  that  they  wotxld  go  on  and  show 
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the  parents  something  of  what  the  means  were.  It 
has  been  a  very,  very  great  boon  In  terms  of  the 
progress  of  the  blind  children. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  during  this  era  we  had 
a  nxunber  of  nursery  schools  for  blind  yottngsters 
springing  up  In  the  state*  Many  people  went 
around  raising  money  for  this  noble  venttire,  but 
tor   the  most  part  these  schools  were  rwa.  by  people 
iiho  hftdn*t  any  better  notion  of  how  to  oare  for 
these  blind  children  than  the  parents  did,  and 
really  didn't  care.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this 
WM  true  in  every  ease,  but  there  were  many 
unscrupulous  people  getting  Into  the  field  and 
using  the  best  of  htuaan  motives  as  a  means  of 
self -advancement.  There  were  a  number  of  such 
places  in  California. 

Perhaps  we  were  a  little  extreme  in  saying 
*no  private  plaee,"  in  that  resolution.  But  the 
resolution  was  trying  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  facts  regarding  the 
racketeering  kinds  of  things  that  were  going  on  in 
th»   nursery  schools.  There  may  have  been  several 
reatdies  possible,  and  among  them  would  be  a 
careful  licensing  agency  set  up.  Of  course  we 
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bellere  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
would  be  through  the  parents,  to  assist  them  with 
the  child  fit  home.  Then  If  you  do  have  some  special 
situations  which  make  It  better  to  f;et  the  child 
out  of  the  home  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  felt 
that  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  nursery  school 
run  as  a  public  Institution.  TTstially  In  a  publicly 
run  Institution,  the  access  to  recoils,  the  ability 
to  get  In  and  see  what's  going  on  Is  a  little  bit 
better  than  with  a  private  ln8tltiitl<Mi,  Also,  if 
It  were  publicly  run,  we  would  do  away  with  the 
business  of  people  going  around  and  raising  money 
on  an  Improper  basis,  even  if  their  school  were 
properly  nm.  By  Improper,  I  mean  the  business 
of  playing  on  the  idea  of  the  helpless  blind  babies^ 
which  la  bad* 

Baumt     Oh,  that  would  be  all  against  the  education  of  the 
public  you  are  working  for. 

Jenkins:  That's  right. 

Baura:     I  understand  the  Variety  Club  has  a  Blind  Babies' 
Service  in  which  they  send  individuals  out  to 
train  the  parents. 

Jenkins:  Yes. 
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Baunt     Thct*s  privately  run.  Isn't  It? 

JenklnaJ  Only  semi -privately  run.  They  put  up  the  money,  but 
the  policies  of  the  organization  are  reviewed  by 
Dr»  Lowenfeld,  who  also  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
preschool  teachers  tfho  work  for  the  stste,  so  that 
he  really  is  the  coordinator  of  the  two  programs 
and  he  keeps  them  zninning  just  about  alike.  So  the 
Variety  Club,  while  it  doesn't  have  to  do  tails— It 
agreed  to  do  80-'>lt>8  worked  out  very  well. 

Baumt     Do  you  still  have  these  fraudulent  nurseiry  schools? 

Jenkins t   I  eaiinot  answer  that  question*  There  are  some 

nursery  schools  left  in  California.  We  donH  have 
very  ready  access  to  then.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
oiMs  etirrently  in  existence  seem  to  be  running 
rather  well.   Also  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
preschool  teachers  v.iio  go  to  the  hones  has  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  children  going  into  the 
nurseries.  A  very  small  percentage  only  are  taken 
to  the  nursery,  and  even  there,  where  the  children 
az*e  going  to  the  nursery — thore  is  one  in  the  Los 
Angeles  az>ea,  for  instance— 'we  have  managed  to  get 
in  contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are 
in  the  nursery,  so  that  the  parents  know  what  to 
watch  for  in  the  operation  of  the  school  itself. 
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Of  course  this  has  worked  out  to  be  a  very  great 
advantage  In  keeping  the  nursery  schools  running 
as  they  ought  to  run. 

Beumt     Are  there  any  other  charities  purportedly  for  the 
blind  that  you  feel  are  fraudulent,  as  sozoe  of  the 
ntirsary  schools  weire? 

Jenklzu:  "Fraudulent"  perhaps  la  a  strong  word.  Let  roe  put 
It  this  way.  There  are  a  number  of  charities  for 
the  blind  which  result  In  doing  nothing  in  terns 
of  helping  to  solve  any  of  the  real  problems  of 
the  blind,  and  result  also  In  amounting  to  very 
great  personal  benefit  to  the  directors  of  these 
charities.  Now  there's  nothing  wrong  with  the 
director  of  a  charity  being  paid.  You  can  always 
say,  he*s  doing  It  only  for  his  own  self  advancement^ 
but  It  may  be  that  he  believes  In  what  he  la  doing. 
If  he  does,  I  wouldn't  quite  want  to  call  it 
fraudulent.  So  with  that  preface  1*11  say,  yes« 
there  are  a  great  aany  ohsrltles  that  are  bad* 
Not  only  not  good,  but  bad. 

Ve  have  In  California  such  things  as  summer 
camps  for  the  blind*  with  great  appeals  being  made« 
to  take  these  poor  people  out  Into  the  country 
where  they  can  bi*eathe  fresh  air  and  so  on.  Then 
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have  them  sort  of  herded  like  cattle  when  they  get 
out  there,  rope  barriers  all  around,  all  sorts  of 
restrictions,  and  with  no  problem  at  all  being 
solved.  You've  simply  taken  these  people  for  two 
weeks  or  three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  with  entertainment.  Then  you  take  them  right 
back  to  rot  imtll  next  summer. 

There ' s  a  movcnwnt  right  now  to  build  what  are 
called  "Fragrance  Gardens  for  the  Blind."  You 
plant  flowers  and  put  braille  labels  on  them  and 
hare  a  special  section  In  the  park  somewhere  and 
give  Joy  to  the  blind  by  having  them  come  In  and 
smell  the  blossoms.  And  get  money  for  this  kind 
of  thing.  In  large  sums.  I  don't  say  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  botanical  gardens  with  braille 
labels,  but  It's  so  far  from  getting  at  some  of 
the  other  pressing  and  czniclal  problems  that  it 
makes  you  sick  to  see  that  kind  of  development. 
Who  Is  putting  that  on? 

In  San  Francisco  Rose  Resniok  la  trying  to  raise 
money  for  that. 

She's  In  Recreation  for  the  Blind,  Isn't  she? 
Yes.  She  grasps  at  most  of  these  opportunities 
for  raising  money  that  come  along. 
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We  don't  know  Just  where  this  thlhg  Is  going  to  go, 
but  it  is  intei>esting  to  note  that  this  thing  has 
suddenly  grown  up  and.  is  not  limited  to  San 
Francisco,  There  have  been  fragrance  garden 
movements  that  have  sprung  up  in  a  great  many 
cities  around  the  countz^. 

Lions  Club  Recreation  Centers  for  the  Blind 

Baumt     There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  organizations  devoted 
to  recreation. 

Jenkins:     Yes,     Let's  take   this  up  as  the  Lions  Club  role 

In  work  for  the  blind.  The  principal  role  they  play 
is  in  raising  funds  for  x^ereation  centers.  They 
do  some  other  things,  which  vary  from  section  to 
section  of  the  country, 

Baum:     Is  one  of  their  projects  giving  out  white  canest 

Jenkins t  Yes,  They  have  quite  a  lot  of  that  all  over  the 
country,  but  that  only  represents  a  small  portion 
of  their  activity  and  a  small  expense.  The 
principal  thing  they  have  done  throvtghout  the 
country  is  the  securing  of  funds  to  build  • 
building  and  provide  recreation  for  the  blind. 
There  is  only  one  possible  theory  on  ihieh  they 
could  work,  that  there  is  something  about 
blindness  which  automatically  puts  all  blind  people 
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Into  a  class  or  category  with  something  in  common 
to  bring  them  together  for  recreation*  There  they 
can  sit  and  etomlserate  one  with  the  other  and 
each  one  go  away  feeling  that  perhaps  he  is  not  the 
worst  off.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  story 
About  the  fellow  without  any  toes  who  felt  very 
badly  until  he  saw  a  man  without  any  feet. 

In  these  centers  they  have  a  little  dancing 
for  the  blind,  dinners  occasionally^  coffee  and 
eakie,  story-reading,  maybe  even  put  on  a  play  once 
in  awhile,  but  primarily  the  aotiyltles  in  the 
centers  throughout  the  co\intry  ar©  completely 
dominated  and  controlled  by  a  Lions  Club  committee. 
They  will  set  up  end  appoint  a  president  of  the 
center  and  perhaps  say  that  it  is  up  to  the  blind 
to  run  this  thing  and  use  it  however  they  wish* 

Honethelesa«  the  Lions  Club  committee  tells  them 

■1  -  ■*  --  -  '-  ' -'•■■  ■• '■' 

how  the  whole  operation  is  to  be  done. 

The  theory  of  the  thing  must  be  that  not 
only  do  blind  people  have  something  in  comnon, 
but  that  they  are  incapable  of  finding  their 
social  and  recreational  outlets  through  ordinary 
channels. 
Baunt     Do  you  suppose  It  might  be  true,  not  that  they  are 

incapable  of  finding  outlets,  but  that  the  prejudice 
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that  exists  among  the  rest  of  the  public  will  keep 
thea  out? 

Jenkins:  There  is  something  in  that,  although  I  don't  think 
that  prejudice  is  insxunaountable •  There  are  lots 
of  groups,  of  course,  whleh  would  be  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  blind  person  come  in  as  a 
member,  but  should  you  have  an  active  blind  fellow 
around  who  will  make  his  contacts  with  the  group, 
the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  accepted  into  it 
as  a  general  thing. 

Baumt     Aren*t  some  blind  people  rather  insecure  and  would 
prefer  to  be  with  other  blind  people? 

Jenkins:  Oh  certainly,  that's  true.  But  the  way  to  cure 
that  problem  is  not  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
spread  the  infection.  As  a  matter  of  fact. ..the 
welfare  people  say  there  are  about  1,1|.00  blind 
piiepl#  in  this  area  and  if  they  know  of  1«1|.00,  we 
would  gxaese  that  there  are  probably  half  again  op 
twice  that  many  in  thli  area* .but  at  any  rate, 
only  a  very  aidall  fraction  of  the  known  blind 
people  frequent  the  center.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  con^lalnt  on  the  part  of  the  Lions 
Club  people  about  this  and  they  have  gone  around 
putting  on  campaigns  to  get  these  people  all 
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herded  together.  There  are  recreation  facilities 
there  for  them  and,  by  golly,  they  are  going  to 
see  that  they  use  them* 

Baixnt     These  centers  don*t  do  anything  else,  like  teaching 
or  rehabilitation? 

Jenkins:  Good  Lord,  no.  They  may  allow  somsone  to  come  in 
and  have  a  little  craft  class  but  there  again  it  « 
is  primarily  palliative. 

Baumt     And  this  is  a  national  project  of  the  Lions  Club?  , 

Jenkins:   I'm  not  sure  whether  the  National  Lions  Club 

Committee  has  said  to  every  Lions  Club,  "Now,  you 
shoxild  go  out  and  do  this,"  Certainly  the  national 
committee  has  approved  tills  and  Lions  Clubs 
throughout  the  eotmtry  have  been  puding  this  sort 
of  project,  Thei?e  are  some  areas  where  the  Lions 
Clubs  will  push  other  projects.  North  Carolina, 
for  example.  There  thsy  do  a  gz*eat  deal  towaz>d 
financing  the  sheltered  shops  for  the  blinil  and  in 
keeping  going  one  of  the  very  worst  aid  programs 
for  the  blind  operated  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  They  contribute  to  the  public  funds  that 
are  put  up  for  the  operation  of  ttie  North  Carolina 
Commission  and  it's  a  very,  very  backward  and  bed 
program. 
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Baum:  Has  the  National  Federation  ever  attempted  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Lions  Club  off  ici  als  to  try- 
to  change  their  minds? 

Jenkins t   Oh  yes* 

Baumt     No  effeotT 

Jenkins;  Very  little  effect.  You  see,  the  thing  is  that  the 
Lions  Clubs  have  become  pretty  well  committed,  for 
one  thing,  along  these  lines  before  the  Federation 
even  came  into  existence.  For  another  thing,  onc« 
they  have  become  eonnltted  they  tend  to  attract 
people  into  their  eoinnlttees  who  aj:^  dedicated  to 
this  kind  of  idea  and  have  an  emotional  stake  in 
it,  so  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  through  the 
coraraittees  that  have  already  been  organized  for 
this  purpose.  Eventually  we  may  be  able  to  do 
Boraething  with  the  Lions  Clubs,  but  it's  a  long, 
long  term  project, 

Baum:     It  seems  like  an  area  in  which  you  might  keep 
trying  to  work, 

Jenkins:   In  general  oxar  theory  has  been  that  w#  6an  do  more 
with  people  who  ax^  not  committed,  in  terms  of  the 
expenditure  of  ovar   energies.  We  can  get  more 
people  who  are  not  committed  on  o\ir  side  and  moving 
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In  our  direction  if  we  don't  have  to  overcorae 
first,  not  only  misconceptions  they  «ay  have,  but 
misconceptions  they  hare  begtm  to  put  into 
operation  end  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  end 
moziey  in  behalf  of.  It's  the  sane  p]:*oblem  as  you 
have  in  changing  the  minds  of  people  with  agencies. 

Guide  Dog  Orf^anizations 

Baunt     Do  the  Lions  Clubs  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
supporting  the  guide  dogs? 

Jenkins t  Usually  not,  although  the  guide  dogs  people  will  , 
often  come  around  and  make  a  pitch  to  the  Lions 
Clubs  and  get  donations.  The  guide  dogs  programs 
are  usually  organized  by  people  other  than  Lions 
Clubs  people  and  rske  their  appeal  on  a  much 
broader  basis* 

Baum:     Are  there  organisations  exchsively  devoted  to 
raising  money  for  guide  dogs? 

Jenkins t  Certainly,  namely,  each  guide  dog  organisation* 
Their  pattez*n  is  getting  prominent  people  on 
boards  of  directors,  even  hiring  public  relations 
people  to  go  out  and  raise  funds* 

Baum:     Who  does  this? 

Jenkins:  The  school  itself,  under  the  board  of  directcrs 
made  up  of  Individuals  it  has  Interested  In  the  < 
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guide  dog  idea.  Of  course,  the  idea  here  is  that 
the  poor  man  is  blind  and  incapable  of  locomotion. 
There  isn't  any  way  he  can  do  it  without  eyes, 
so  you  get  him  a  pair  of  eyes  by  bringing  in  an 
animal*  You  train  that  animal  to  be  the  individual's 
guide,  and  con^anion,  I  might  say*  This  companion 
notion  is  one  that  is  very  commonly  held* 

Of  eourae,  a  dog  can  be  trained  to  be  rather 
effective  as  a  guide,  at  least  for  a  time*  You 
might  like  sone  evaluation  of  these  dogs* 

BaiUBi     Yes*   It  doesn't  sound  like  you  like  the  guide  dog 
idea  very  much* 

Jenkins:  Well,  I  don*t  for  several  reasons*  First  of  all, 
you  have  this  business  of  again  going  to  a 
particular  little  problem  of  a  blind  man,  how  to 
travel,  and  you  put  a  period  after  it* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  might  also  comment  on 
the  effectiveness  of  a  dog  as  a  guide*  Contrary 
to  the  way  most  people  think  of  guide  dogs,  the 
dog  is  really  very  limited  as  to  funetlon*  It 
can  be  conditicned  to  stop  when  it  oones  to  a 
curb  or  sharp  decline  or  incline*  It  can  be 
trained  to  avoid  a  hole  or  obstacle  in  the  path| 
to  walk  along  the  sidewalk  in  the  absence  of 
obstacles  in  a  pretty  straight  line  and  keep  you 
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on  the  sidewalk,  and  that's  just  about  it*  Dogs 
are  color  blind  and  are  therefor  iinable  to  detect 
traffic  signals.  Bejond  all  this,  a  dog's  Judgment 
of  speeds  and  distances  is  rather  poor.  His 
capacity  to  make  Judgments  is  rather  limited,  so  a 
nan  is  in  a  pretty  bad  fix  if  he  has  to  rely  on  the 
Judgment  of  a  dog  to  negotiate  traffic. 

Baum:     You  feel  a  cane  is  much  more  effective. 

Jenkins:  Yes,  in  many  ways.  You  see,  the  master  of  the  dog 
has  to  know  where  he  is  going,  how  to  get  there^ 
where  he  is  at  all  times  and  where  to  direct  the 
dog.  It*s  up  to  the  master  to  make  the  Judgment 
as  to  when  to  cross  the  street  and  when  not.  So 
the  fundtlon  of  the  dog  is  limited  to  indicating  to 
the  master  an  obstacle,  as  a  curb  or  something  of 
that  natuz^. 

The  cane,  properly  used,  will  tell  you 
everything  the  dog  does.  It  will  tell  you  in 
advance  when  you  are  approaching  a  curb  or  an 
obstacle.  Moreover,  the  cane  is  reliable,  if  you 
chose  to  make  it  so. 

The  dog,  like  any  animal.  Is  likely  to  become 
distracted  by  other  animals  and  things.  The 
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person  using  the  dog  cannot  always  tell  when  the 
dog  Is  distracted  and  the  way  he  usually  tells  is 
when  the  dog  htiznps  him  Into  a  pole  or  dunps  him 
off  down  an  open  flight  of  stairs.  TouWe  taken 
your  banging,  then  you  have  to  get  up  and  beat 
the  dog  in  order  to  retain  the  animal's  condition- 
ing against  taking  you  into  poles.  If  you  don't 
get  up  and  ^at  him,  he's  run   you  into  a  pole  and 
he's  a  little  startled  but  in  a  short  tlnie  he'll 
run  you  into  another  one.  If  you  atlll  don't  beat 
hlnif  by  and  by  he  becomes  deconditioned  and  it 
doesn't  matter  to  him  anjrmorc  if  he  takes  you 
into  poles  or  runs  you  off  the  sidewalk.  And  I 
would  suppose  that  about  9^li   of  people  using  guide 
dogs  either  don't  know  how  to  train  the  dog  or  if 
they  do,  they  don't  do  it,  so  after  awhile  the 
guide  dog  simply  becomes  a  sort  of  nuisance  the 
Individual  takes  with  hlw  everywhere  he  goes. 

Bavun:     So  the  person  Is  really  traveling  without  benefit 
of  cane  or  anything  else, 

Jenkins  I  That's  right.   Of  course,  people  all  see  the  dog 
and  say,  "Isn't  that  a  marvelous  creatxire,"  and 
they  wouldn't  think  of  running  over  it  with  a  car, 
00  the  individual  does  receive  some  attention  and 
protection  from  the  fact  that  he  is  accompanied' 
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by  a  dog,  I  suppose  his  protection  crossing 
streets  with  a  dog  Is  not  as  great  as  that  of  a 
blind  man  pushing  a  baby  carriage  across  the 
street.  There  you'd  have  an  alnost  foolproof 
ne  thod «  ( laugh te r ) 

But  the  cane  can  do  all  of  these  things  the 
dog  does  end  besides  thetf  you  don't  have  to  feed 
the  cane^  you  don't  have  to  take  It  out  for 
periodic  walks  around  the  block  whether  you  want 
to  walk  or  not,  the  cane  doesn't  shed^  It  doesn't 
raise  problems  when  you  go  Into  public  places  or 
can  public  transportation. 
Baumt     And  It  doesn't  cost  nearly  as  much  to  train. 
Jenkins:  That's  right.  So  I  think  the  cane  Is  far  superior. 

I  will  add  that  there  are  blind  people  whose 
fears  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  probably 
they  would  not  get  out  if  they  had  to  learn  to 
use  a  cane  to  do  lt«  but  who  will  for  some  reason 
eoane  to  depend  on  a  dog  and  get  out  and  travel  all 
right.  Then  the  dog  is  a  good  thing. 

However,  as  far  as  the  blind  movement  Is 
concerned,  we  regard  it  as  a  minor  thing  so  long 
as  these  outfits  try  to  do  a  good  Job  in  training 
the  dogs  and  so  long  as  it  doesn't  become  in  the 
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minds  of  most  people  the  aaswer  to  the  prohleas  of 
the  blind* 

Baunit     You  said  there  were  once  about  23  guide  dog  agencies 
in  California  and  now  there  are  only  tvo  or  three** 

Jenkins:  Yes* 

Baumi     Why  was  that? 

Jenkins t  What  happened  was  that  any  guy  td^o'd  had  any 

experience  in  training  dogs  for  anything  fotind  this 
whole  business  to  be  a  very  lucrative  field  and  he 
started  training  dogs  for  the  blind  and  getting 
large  sums  of  money*  Thez*e  were  nioiaerous  trainers 
who  were  turning  out  dogs  in  a  tremendous  hurry* 
maybe  two  or  three  weeks*  training*  Dogs  that  were 
neurotic  and  very  dangerous,  might  Just  take  the 
individual  and  run  imder  an  automobile  with  him* 
It  got  to  be  so  bad  the  California  Council 
went  to  the  legislature  with  the  problem  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  e  statute  which  set  up  a 
licensing  board  and  licensing  requirements  for 
guide  dog  schools  in  California*  Following  this 
act,  a  number  of  schools  simply  failed  to  meet  the 
standards  and  as  time  went  on  gradually  lost  their 
licenses*  I  think  on  the  whole  this  licensing 
board  hs.s  been  of  value  in  this  area*  It  has  cut 
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down  a  lot  of  confusion  and  a  good  deal  of  tha 
racketeering  that  was  going  on* 

Batuns     We  need  licensing  boards  In  all  areas  of  charities* 

Jeiiklns:   I  think  that  Is  probably  true,  not  to  set  the 

puirpose,  but  to  set  the  standards  which  must  be 
met  for  any  particular  purpose* 

Baumr     What  do  you  feel  can  be  done  about  these  charities 
that  deal  with  peripheral  problems? 

Jenkins:  7ou  ean*t  go  out  and  attack  those  things*  What 
you»ve  got  to  try  to  do  Is  to  put  across  to  the 
public  what  the  principal  problems  are  and  then 
try  to  get  public  support  for  those,  and  Insofar 
as  you  gain  imders tending,  then  you  deprive  these 
other  things  of  their  support,  at  least  In  large 
measure.   Insofar  as  any  of  these  activities  frirther 
entrench  end  perpetuate  the  notion  of  the  difference 
and  the  Inferiority  and  Incapacity  of  the  blind, 
they  are  bad.  This  Is  exactly  the  basis  on  which 
funds  are  raised, 

Baum:     Are  there  any  really  fraudulent  charities  for  the 
blind  In  which  the  people  who  collect  the  money 
are  just  collecting  for  themselves;  perhaps  they  put 
on  a  little  show  of  doing  something* 

Jenkins t   I  would  suspect  that  thea?e  are,  but  I  am  not  In  a 

position  to  name  any  at  this  time.  There  certainly 
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have  been  and  a  good  many  of  those  have  been  put  out 
of  business.  When  we  oome  across  themt  we  level 
our  guns  at  them* 

Baums     How  can  you  deal  with  them? 

Jenkins!  V/hat  you  have  to  do  Is  to  get  evidence  In  regard  to 
their  practices  and  publicize  It  and  sometimes  you 
bring  on  an  Investigation*  It  depends  on  the 
chars eter  and  location  of  the  thing.  But  either  by 
publicity  or  by  getting  some  licensing  agency  that 
would  have  power  to  revoke  a  license— you  go 
accordingly. 

Batint     Is  there  any  such  licensing  agencyT 

Jenkins:  For  recreation? 

Baumt     I  mean  a  general  licensing  agency  for  all  charities. 
I  know  they  suggest  you  check  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  before  donating. 

Jenkins:  Yes.  Incidentally,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
will  advise  people  not  to  give  to  the  National 
Federation   of  the  Blind.  We  don't  know  where  this 
has  come  from,  but  apparently  all  over  the  country, 
there  has  been  circulated  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  National  Federation  Is  three  people  only 
who  are  raising  fxinda  for  their  personal  use.  We 
have  an  Idea  that  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
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probably  received  this  Information  from  some 
person  or  from  some  persons  whom  they  regarded 
as  being  reliable «  but  we  don*t  have  any  idea  that 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  makes  a  habit  of 
sending  out  misinformation  knowingly* 

Baumi     Can*t  you  correct  their... 

Jenkinst  Yes.  We  are  gathering  evidence  and  getting  all 
the  things  we  can  get  now,  in  terms  of  how 
widespread  this  statement  is*  in  preparation  of 
bringing  suit  against  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
for  libel.  Of  co\n?se,  we  az^  not  intez^sted  in 
damages  particularly,  but  we  are  interested  in 
eorrecting  this  adverse  publicity* 

Baumt     Az^  thez>e  any  private  charities  that  you  feel  are 
worthwhile  ? 

Jenkinst  You  mean  for  the  blind? 

Baum:     Yes* 

Jenkins:   (long  pause).  I  oan*t  think  of  any  whose  net 
effects  are  good*  I  take  that  back.   I  think 
Hadley,  a  correspondence  school  for  the  blind, 
znin  by  charity,  has  a  good  net  effect*  Thex*e  are 
a  number  of  things  for  the  blind  that  do  some 
things  that  are  good,  but  in  the  doing  of  them  still 
preach  the  doctrine  of  defeatism  to  such  a  great 
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extent  that  I  think  that  that  part  more  than 
offsets  the  positive  side.  This  is  txnie  all  over* 
Of  course »  most  of  these  charities  girew  up  as  a 
means  of  giving  yoxing  wealthy  ladies  something  to 
do  \antil  they  got  married,  motivated  by  good 
Christian  in9)ul8es  of  be  kind  to  the  blind. 

Baum:     Whet  is  your  opinion  of  Blindcraft  Industry  in 
San  Francisco? 

Jenkins:   It's  xnin  with  an  iron  hand. 

Baum:     Is  it  like  a  sheltered  shop? 

Jenkins:  Yes.  If  anything,  even  more  severely  run. 
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OOYERMMEHT  AGENCIES  AUD  SERVICES 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Baurat     Tou  have  iwntloned  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  a  number  of  tiroes.  They've  juat 
come  Into  California  since  19l4-3^ 

Jenkins:   1920  or  1921, 

Baumt     But  not  very  effectively  for  the  blind* 

Jenkins:  Still  not  very  effectively  for  the  blind.  The 

rehabilitation  idea  first  came  into  being  back  in 
1920«  by  reason  of  an  act  of  Congress  that  was 
designed  primarily  to  assist  persons  who  were 
disabled  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  achieve  some  sort  of  i^estora- 
tion  to  employment.  Prom  1921  to  19U3#  the  blind 
almost  uniformly  were  declared  nonfeasible  for 
rehabilitation.  It  was  very*  very  rare  that  any 
blind  person  was  ever  accepted  for  any  sort  of 
training, 

Baum:     Was  any  work  up  till  then  done  by  the  state «  as  - 
distinct  from  federal? 

Jenkins:  Yes, 

Baum:     For  the  blind? 

Jenkins:  No,  nothing  for  the  blind.  There  were  a  number  of 
institutions  around  that  purported  to  do  work  for 
and  with  the  blind,  but  it  really  amounted  to 
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nothing.  When  the  program  was  to  be  expanded  and 
was  also  to  include  blind,  a  number  of  the  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  came  to  Washington  and  (it*s 
a  matter  of  record  and  can  be  checked)  actually 
testified  befoi^e  the  committees  that  there  were  no 
blind  persons  who  were  coznpetent  to  make  their 
living  who  were  not  eraployed,  that  the  state 
agencies  had  been  very  good  and  had  already  taken 
care  of  all  the  problems* 

Baiuat     They  were  testifying  against  inclusioh  of  the  blind 
in  vocational  rehabilitation? 

Jenkins t  Yes.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 

expansion  subseqvient  to  the  191^^3  amendment,  but 
they  are  just  barely  scratching  the  surface  even 
now. 

Bauat     What  do  you  think  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation?  uu. 

Jenkins:   I  think  that  the  creation  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Agency  at  least  postulated  a  concept  which 
represented  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  work  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  handicapped  generally. 
However,  I  don't  think  that  the  practices  have  on 
the  whole  kept  faith  with  the  promise  held  forth 
by  the  legislation. 
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Baiom:     Do  you  think  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  been  working  toward  making  the  blind  independent? 

Jenkins:  To  some  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  It  has  been 
working  also  toward  reinforcing  the  stereotype* 
They  are  the  people  who  put  out  this  list  of  30 
Jobs  that  I  mentioned,  It*s  a  very  Insidious 
thing,  because  they  talk  the  language  of  hope  and 
independence,  and  along  with  It  hold  out  vezy 
little  In  the  way  of  an  advance  In  opportunity, 
It*8  a  kind  of  a  seductive  thing.  Here  the  newly 
blinded  fellow  goes  In  and  he  thinks  this  Is  the 
last  word  In  modem  thinking,  and  he  tends  to 
accept  It.  Basically  he*s  accepting  the  medieval 
concept,  l8n*t  he?  A  concept  of  an  Inherent 
Inferiority  which  must  flow  always  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind,  which  bars  him  from  things  he 
wants  to  do  and  following  out  his  own  ambitions  and 
capacities  and  desires* 

Insofar  as  the  Rehabilitation  Agency  has 
accepted  stereot3nped  views,  it  la  doing  a  good 
deal  of  haxnn*  I  might  say  along  with  it  that 
there  are  people  that  have  become  earners  within 
the  limits  of  the  stereotype,  within  the  30  jobs, 
and  In  that  sense  a  good  many  people  have  been 
helped.  But  they  haven't  been  helped  to  the  extent 
that  they  should  have  been* 
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Baiun:     ArenH  there  some  blind  rehabilitation  officers? 

Janklna:  Yes.  But  you  remember  a  while  ago  that  I  mentioned 
that  blindness  was  not  the  only  qualifioatlon*  What 
tends  to  happen  is  that  they'll  hire  a  blind  man 
who  himself  has  accepted  the  30  as  a  stereotype  and 
works  within  those  limits. 

Baumt     Then  acceptance  of  the  stereotype  Is  a  requli?ement 
for  getting  a  position  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation? 

Jenkins:  Very  largely.  1  wouldnH  want  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it*8  a  z^quirement^  but  I  would  say  that  it's 
an  assetf  in  terms  of  the  individual's  being 
satiaQCLed  with  the  work  and  getting  along  on  the  Job. 
You  see,  a  blind  fellow  who  does  not  accept  the  30 
tends  to  override  agency  policy,  and  insofar  as  he 
tends  to  override  agency  policy,  he  is  considered 
to  be  insubordinate.  Causes  trouble  for  his 
superiors.  He  tends  to  be  accused  of  disloyalty 
to  the  agency,  of  being  an  agitator,  whipping  up 
dissension  among  the  blind  people  if  he  encouragea 
thsB  to  go  into  something  beyond  the  list  of  30  or 
whatever  the  list  might  be.  His  superiors  tend 
to  look  on  him  with  suspicion  and  tend  to  have  no 
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confidence  In  his  recommendations ,  Such  a  person 
will  usually  after  a  while  seek  other  eraployment 
and  get  out  of  the  agency*  On  the  other  hand*  the 
man  who  la  satisfied  with  loyalty  to  the  agency 
In  this  narrow  sense  tends  to  remain  on.  Seniority 
and  civil  service  see  to  his  advancement^  and  by 
and  by  he  advances  and  perpetuates  his  views  by 
hiring  those  people  who  agree  with  him. 

Baumz     Sounds  like  there's  no  room  for  Imagination  or 
Initiative  I 

Jenkins:   In  any  sez*vlce«  whether  goremment  or  private 

industry*  In  vAileh  you  have  a  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  sort  of  understand  what  It  Is  about  and 
who  have  an  Interest  In  It*  you  tend  to  get  a  much 
higher  service  person  than  you  do  In  coi  agency 
where  most  people  are  Ignorant  of  what  lt*s  all 
about  and  theire  Isn't  any  real  public  Interest 
in  the  job*  except  what's  based  on  misconceptions. 
For  example*  when  an  engineer  goes  out  and  builds 
ft  bridge  and  the  dam  thing  falls  down*  everybody 
begins  to  holler*  "That  engineer  Isn't  any  good*" 
and  they  throw  hlra  out.  But  an  Individual  goes 
Into  rehabilitation  and  falls  down*  say*  by 
creating  sheltered  shops  and  advertising  to 
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everyone  what  he's  doing  for  the  blind,  that 
Individual  tends  to  get  public  approbation,  even 
though  he  has  not  done  anything  to  larprove  the 
chances  of  the  blind  becoming  self -supporting  and 
independent.  You  don't  have  the  kinds  of  presaur* 
that  you  have  with  respect  to  a  good  many  agencies, 
and  I  think  that's  what  makes  it  possible  to  have 
a  person  who  is  incoitqpetent  and  at  the  same  time 
applauded  for  his  incoP5)etence, 

Baunt     But  you  do  think  many  iiiQjroveraenta  have  been  made 
since  this  19k3   period? 

Jenkins:   Oh  yes*  Sure* 

Bawait  Tour  criticism  is  that  they  haven't  done  nearly 

as  xnueh  as  they  eould? 

Jenkins t  That's  right*  What  they  have  done  is  the  equivalent 
of  giving  a  man  morphine  to  make  the  pain  more 
bearable  vfhile  he  is  dying  of  appendicitis* 

Baumt     Then  it's  not  rehabilitation  at  all;  it's  Just 
hand -holding, 

Jenkins:  Not  to  any  great  extent.  All  over  the  country, 
the  blind  come  to  centers  to  be  rehabilitated, 
but  the  theory  ia  that  the  blind  can  only  hold  a 
certain  limited  niimber  of  Jobs*  Kow  I  think  that 
this  kind  of  thing  is  not  rehabilitating,  it's 

debilitatlziB* 
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Also 4  there  has  been  a  shift  away  from 
i^habllltatlon  for  jobs  and  a  shift  of  funds  to 
medical  care,  psychiatric  counseling;  they  then 
sliqply  drop  the  fellow  after  that  stage  Is  past, 
by  Inferring  hira  to  eii^>loyinent  seirvlces  where  the 
Individual  is  never  placed. 

Baumt     You  think  the  main  thing  that's  needed  is  an  active 
pluMSMnt  officer  to  go  out  and  get  each  fellow  a 
Job. 

Jenkins:  Well,  I  think  there  are  several  things  needed.  I 
think  that  first  of  all  you  need  to  put  this  whole 
thing  into  a  different  context  or  philosophy. 

Along  with  this  there  are  a  number  of  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  implement  the  prdgram.  The 
federal  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  put  out  some  figxires  three  or  four 
years  ago  which  showed  that  the  average  time  lag 
from  the  onset  of  blindness  to  referral  to 
Tooational  rehabilitation  agencies  was  from,   seven 
to  ten  years.  Seven  to  ten  years  in  which  the 
individual  was  to  be  idle,  to  be  allowed  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  defeatism. 

Baumt     Why  la  this?  Because  doctors  don't  refer  them? 

Jenkinst  There  is  no  case-finding.  Doctors  don't  refer  them 
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and  aren't  going  to  tinless  there  is  an  Intensive 
oempeLlgn   to  get  referrals. 

Baumi     Would  the  man  or  his  family  have  heard  of  facilities? 

Jenkins I  Usually  not, 

Baum:     There's  just  no  publicity  at  all? 

Jenkins:  No  publicity;  no  organized  effort  to  get  out  and 

find  the  cases.  Of  course,  rescue  cannot  come  too 
soon  following  the  onset  of  blindness  or  any  other 
severe  disability.  So  among  the  other  things,  there 
should  be  a  very  active  case -finding  effort, 

Baum:     Should  this  be  tinder  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation? 

Jenkins:  Certainly.  Beyond  this,  you  need  very  active  work 
In  getting  all  sorts  of  training  facilities  open 
to  the  blind,  after  the  blind  have  had  a  period  of 
orientation. 

Then  In  the  thtrd  place,  after  the  ratai   Is 
trained  in  whatever  trade  or  profession  it  might 
be— the  trade  or  profession  of  his  choice,  not  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation — then  you 
have  to  have  a  climate  of  public  opinion, 
particularly  of  employers,  which  will  be  conducive 
to  the  hiring  of  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  the 
skill  that  he  has  to  sell,  instead  of  excluding 
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him  on  the  stereotype  of  his  disability.  There 
never  has  beeoi  any  sort  of  systematic  campaign  of 
getting  enplojers   groups  organized  and  filled  with 
the  concepts  of  the  kind  we  are  talking  of.  All 
of  the  placement  work  has  been  done  on  a  helter- 
skelter  ad  hoc  kind  of  plan,  contacting  an 
employer  todayt  najbe  another  tomorrow,  and  another 
the  next  day,  without  any  real  community  organlEation 
in  jt  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of  mass  education} 
the  mass  media  have  to  be  used  and  all  of  the 
ooxononity  facilities. 

Baumt     Z  hear  these  little  blurbs  on  the  radio  about 

"Hire  the  handicapped,"  and  read  similar  postmarks 
on  letters. 

Jenkins:     Yes,    the  President  has  appointed  a  committee --this 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years— and  they, 
during  a  week  or  two  out  of  each  year,   do  get  a  few 
spot  announcements  on  the  radio  saying  it's  good 
business  to  hire   the  handicapped,  but  they  dcn't 
tell  you  why.     There's  no  real  demonstration  of 
what  it's  all  about.     There's  nothing  to  bring  it 
to  the  commtmity  level.     It's  quite  ineffective. 

Baumt  Z  agree. 

You  say  they  have  a  very  limited  idea  of  the 
types  of  Jobs  the  blind  can  perform^  but  Z  have  a 
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quotation  here  from  the  I9I1.6  report  to  the 
California  legislature  which  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  subniittedt  and  they  said 
that  from  191^4-  to  19k^,   they  had  placed  3^2  persona 
in  119  different  types  of  Jobs,  They  they  said, 
"Diversification  of  work  for  the  blind  to  an  extent 
not  hitherto  thought  possible  is  a  reasonable 
conclusion,"  Do  you  think  they  really  believe  this 
or  do  they  just  write  it? 

Jenkins:  Yes*  I  think  they  really  believe  it*  I  think  they 
believe  that  119  diffez*ent  Jobs,  out  of  more  than 
50, 000  Jobs  that  the  dictionary  of  occupational 
titles  claims  we  have,  is  a  wider  diversity  than 
they  had  hitherto  thought  possible* 

Baum:     Then  they*d  made  some  limited  expansion  in  t^eir 

stereotype  from  the  three  that  were  offered  to  you 
when  you  started  to  schooll  But  not  much* 

Jenkins:  Yes* 

Bama:     The  Federal  Qoveriament  participates  in  the  cost  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  with  the  state,  I  think 
three  to  one*  I  presume  this  means  federal  control* 

Jenkins:  That  formula  varies*  The  present  formula  is 
exceedingly  complicated,  the  one  in  the  195U 
amendments.  The  idea  of  the  present  formula  is  to 
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eventually  work  It  so  that  the  Federal  Oovexiunent 
la  footing  about  half  the  bill  and  the  state 
about  half. 

Baumt     The  state  putting  up  more  than  previously? 

Jenkins t  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  aet^ 
the  law  says  that  the  st^te  will  be  given  100^ 
reimbursement  less  ^0%,     Then  it  goes  on  to  put 
in  this  con^lieeted  formula  which  has  as  its  th«Bt 
the  taking  into  account  the  population  and  the 
comparative  wealth  of  the  state  and  add  or  take 
from  the  state  accordingly.  But  you  see,  they 
have  already  taken  half  away  from  the  state  to 
begin  with.  Now  they  can  give  some  more  back  or 
take  some  more  away*  But  in  the  overall  picture « 
it  will  amotmt  to  50^. 

Baum:     Then  where  does  the  chief  control  lie?  in  the  state 
bureau  or  the  federal  bureau? 

Jenkins:  Chief  control,  that's  a  hard  thing  to  answer.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way.  The  federal  act  pi^seribes 
certain  requiz^ments  which  every  state  must  meet 
in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  funds— presumably 
those  requirements  can  be  met  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  in  terras  of  the  particular  standards 
that  aire  applied,  so  that  within  the  basic 
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requirements J  the  state  has  a  good  deal  of  leewaj 
in  terms  of  how  It  aeets  them.  It  oan  decide  to 
spend  more  money  or  less*  It  can  decide  to  spend 
more  on  health  and  less  on  training, 

Baum:     Can  It  have  a  different  philosophy  from  the  federal 
office? 

Jenkins I  Yes«  the  state  oan  actually  proceed  on  a  different 
philosophy  than  the  one  held  by  the  administrators 
In  the  Federal  Office  of  Rehabilitation,  but  It 
would  still  have  to  provide  for  the  things 
required  under  the  plan.  It  could  provide  for  less 
for  the  medical  services  and  moi^  for  the  training, 
or  vice  versa.  That  kind  of  breakdown  Is  pretty 
much  up  to  the  state  to  decide, 

Baum:     Then  you  could  achieve  many  of  the  goals  of  the 
Council  by  working  with  the  state, 

Jenkins:   If  you  can  get  the  state  to  go  along  (laughter). 

Baum:     Would  It  be  any  easier  to  get  the  state  to  go 
along  with  you  than  to  get  the  federal  office? 

Jenkins:  Not  much, 

Baiua:     In  1955  there  was  a  bill  presented  to  the 

California  legislattire  for  an  agency  for  services 
for  the  blind.  There  were  a  few  provisions  there 
relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about. 
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Jenkins  s  All  rl^t. 

Baum:     One  of  them  was  that  there  was  an  appeals  board 
of  three  persons  provided  for  and  It  said  that 
applicants  may  appear  before  the  board  In  person 
with  coimsel  or  without  oouzxsel*  Does  this  raeet 
some  problem? 

Jenkins:  Yes*   If  the  Individual  wants  to  conduct  his  own 
appeal f  he  would  be  free  to  do  so;  he  also  has  the 
right  to  do  It  by  an  agent  If  he  wishes  to  do  so* 

Baum:     It  said  to  appear  In  person  with  or  without  counsel. 
Does  that  msiui  he  has  to  appear  In  person? 

Jenkins}  Unless  he  had  sone  y«rj  good  reason  why  he  couldn*t 
appear  In  person.  Then  he  could  do  so  by  counsel 
only.  Presently^  In  teznas  of  rehabilitation 
services,  the  Individual  Is  without  appeal* 

Ba\ua:     Oh,  there »s  no  appeal  at  all? 

Jenkins:  No  appeal  at  all.  They  say  they  have  an  appeal 
system,  but  let  me  describe  this  a  bit.  Every 
worker  In  the  rehabilitation  office,  when  he  makes 
a  plan  In  regard  to  any  partloiilar  client,  has  to 
then  take  that  plan  to  his  supervisor  and  the 
supe3?vlsor  either  approves  or  rejects  the  plan. 
If  there  Is  something  that  the  supervisor  Is  In 
doubt  of,  he  will  consult  the  district  supervisor. 
The  district  supeirwlsor  will  then  either  reject  or 
accept  and  If  he  Is  perplexed,  he  sends  It  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau,  who  will  either  accept  or 
reject. 
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Baumi     ^Ch»   plan  or  the  applicant? 

Jenkins}  The  plan.  It  may  amotmt  to  the  same  thlx^.  Not 
always.  If  the  Individual  decides  that  he  wants 
to  appeal,  he  appeals  to  the  very  persons  who  have 
made  the  decision.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  any  time 
when  you  put  a  man  in  the  position  of  being  both 
defendant  and  Judge,  you  are  substantially  without 
appeal,  aren't  you? 

BauBii     So  thet  this  would  set  vcp   an  appeal  system  that 
now  does  not  exist? 

Jezikins!  Yes.  It  would  be  an  individual  v^o  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  dispute.  Or  a  committee  not  a  party 
to  the  dispute  to  review  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
involved  in  any  particular  case. 

Baumi     It  also  provided  that  all  papers  pertaining  to  the 
applicant  will  be  open  to  inspection  to  the 
applicant  or  his  agent.  Does  this  mean  that  at 
present  they  are  not  open? 

Jenkins!  They  certainly  are  not.  If  you  are  rejected  for 
rehabilitation  services,  and  you  oan*t  get  the 
materials  and  find  out  why,  how  on  earth  az>e  you 
going  to  conduct  an  appeal?  You  complain  because 
they  tiirned  you  down;  you  go  to  the  people  who 
turned  you  down  and  tell  them  you  wish  to  con^lain 
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about  It,  They'll  say,  "We  foimd  you  are  not 
feasible."  7ou  aak  them  why,  and  they'll  tell  you, 
'*Ve  have  some  records  here  that  are  confidential 
and  maybe  you  shouldn't  know  about  It."  Where 
are  youT 

Baunt     I  know  there's  a  big  voeatlonal  ]?ehabllltation 

training  center  in  North  Carolina.  How  effective 
do  you  think  the  work  there  is? 

Jenkins!  Very  poor.   I  visited  the  agency  there.  I  found 

that  what  has  happened  is  that  the  director  for  the 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  state  has  maneuvered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  old  ideas  about  blind^ 
ness  very  firmly  established  in  the  state  generally. 
Be  has  gotten  support  of  the  Lions  Clubs  throughout 
the  state.  They  go  out  and  raise  money  and  contribute 
it  to  the  state  to  carry  on  these  functions.  This 
gives  him  widespread  public  support.  It  puts  the 
blind  in  Horth  Carolina  in  the  position  of 
appearing  to  be  malcontents  and  troublemakers;  if 
anyone  complains «  the  public  is  on  the  side  of 
the  agency. 

The  blind  are  not  organized.   The  agency  goes 
all-out  to  prevent  orgeuiization  of  the  blind*  So 
a  complaint  is  first  of  all  very  unlikely  to  happen* 
The  agency  for  public  assistance,  the  rehabilitation 
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agency,  the  agency  in  charge  of  the  shops,  and  so 
on^  Is  all  one  and  the  same,  and  a  great  man)^  blind 
people,  if  they  complain,  stand  to  lose,  or  they 
feel  they  stand  to  lose.  They  are  silenced  by 
fear  for  the  most  part.  If  they  do  complain,  it's 
a  scattered,  iinorganized  thing.  An  individual 
might  even  complain  because  he*s  angry,  and  hasn't 
worked  out  a  sound  theory.  All  these  things  lend 
credence  to  the  assertion  that  these  poor  people, 
poor  things,  have  this  tremendous  burden  to  put 
up  with,  and  it's  just  a  wonder  that  more  of  them 
aren't  fractious.  The  agency  will  tend  to  take  a 
very  tolerant,  sys^athetic  attitude  and  keep  on 
doing  what  it's  been  doing. 

In  the  Rehabilitation  Center,  I  found  blind 
people  there  were  largely  dominated  by  the  Center 
officials.  The  Center  was  offering  a  few  crafts, 
weaving  and  basketry,  right  along  the  stereotyped 
lines.   They  did  teach  a  little  travel.   It  was 
difficult  to  tell  how  thorough  a  job  they  were 
doing  on  it.  And  that  was  Just  about  it.  Oh  yes, 
and  braille  and  typing  too.  They  had  no  physical 
conditioning  program;  no  shop.  Most  importaxit, 
the  staff  had  no  basic  confidence  in  the  blind*  ' 
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Oh»  they  did  have  a  shop,  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  power  equipment  in  It*  My  guide 
hastened  to  explain  that  they  never  let  blind 
people  use  that  power  equipnent.  They  didnH  want 
to  have  any  injuries. 

So  the  whole  place  reflected  the  concept,  not 
that  the  blind  can  be  helped  to  beeome  real* 
worthwhile,  independent  people,  but  that  they  were 
inferior. 

Baumt     Joseph  Clunk,  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Rehabilitation, 
who  writes  for  the  Outlook  and  seems  to  favor  quite 
wide  placement  of  the  blind—the  California  Coimcil 
came  out  with  a  resolution  against  him  in  19l;3«  Bo 
you  know  what  the  backgrotmd  of  that  was? 

Jenkins:  No,  I  donH. 

Baum:     He  wrote  Letter  to  My  Newly  Blinded  Friend,  which 
I  think  was  published  especially  for  blinded 
veterans  to  show  them  all  was  not  hopeless*  It  was 
put  out  by  the  government* 

Jenkins:  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that  letter  and  of  course 
it  is  a  very  bad  letter*  It  held  out  as  the  gi^eat 
hope  to  the  blind  man  that  he  could  shave  himself* 

I  don*t  know  the  story  of  the  19l;3  resolution, 
but  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  our  dtallngs  with 
Joe  Clunk  and  our  emotions  about  him*  Olunk  is 
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very  wuoh  In  favor  of  the  Idea  of  placing  blind 
people,  but  his  notion  of  placement  Is  limited 
to  primarily  almplej  routine  kinds  of  Jobs  In 
industry.  Pretty  much  to  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that 
Joe  can  go  In  and  In  a  very  flamboyant  manner 
demonstrate  that  he  ean  do  It  with  a  drill  press 
or  something  of  that  natuire.  His  Idea  that  blind 
people  can  work  In  factories  Is  good*  But  In 
terms  ftf  limiting  their  employment  outlook  to  a 
fev  of  these  sln5>le,  repetitive  things,  then  lt*s 
only  a  very  little  expansion  of  the  stereotyped 
list  of  Jobs  tha^  blind  people  can  do« 

Joe,  along  with  this,  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  complete  control  system  of 
business  enterprises  and  In  doing  very  little  In 
providing  training  for  skilled  occupations.  So 
while  Joe  Is  a  very  good  placement  man  for 
ordinary  faeikory  Jobs,  as  a  policy  aaker  and  chief 
of  a  division  of  the  blind  In  the  Federal  Office 
of  Rehabilitation,  we've  always  regarded  Joe  as 
being  very  poor. 

Batxmt     He*s  blind. 

Jenkins:  Yes,  He  had  a  good  deal  of  courage.  They  could 
have  had  men  who  were  much  worse  In  thez*e.  He's 
certainly  dedicated  to  the  things  In  which  he 
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believes.   But  last  summer,  for  example,  I  had  a 
talk  with  Joe  Cliink  and  he  was  very  vehement  about 
It;  he  told  me  that  only  ten  percent  of  blind  people 
wer>e  capable  of  being  employed  in  oon9>etitlve  work. 
I  began  to  question  him  about  this  and  he  got  into 
a  little  difficulty  in  terms  of  his  philosophy. 
He  finally  came  out  and  said,  well,  he  meant  in 
nonagri cultural  pursuits.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  me  that  farming  was  a  noncompetitive  occupation. 

Bavun:     In  other  words,  he  shared  the  rather  limited  point 
of  view  of  many  x^habilltation  workers. 

Jenkins:  Yea,  that's  rlgjht,  only  he  would  do  more  placement 
than  most,  I  think.   That  would  be  good.   But  as  a 
policy  maker,  an  Individual  who  should  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  revolutionizing  programs,  bringing  in 
innovations,  he*s  not  the  man  for  that. 

Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind 

Baum:     Isn't  the  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind,  of 

which  you  are  the  director,  one  of  the  public 

agencies  for  the  blind? 
Jenkins:  Yes,  but  I  feel  we  follow  e  different  pattern  than 

the  agencies  I  have  been  discussing* 
Baum:     Could  you  tell  rae  a  little  bit  about  the  history 

and  purposes  of  the  Orientation  Center? 
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Jenklnsi       The  Orientation  Center  was  created  in  19^1  "by 
an  act  of  the  California  legislature.  The  new 
program  was  superimposed  on  one  that  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  time*  In  1865  there  was 
established  at  36th  and  Telegraph  a  kind  of  home 
for  the  blind,  and  it  went  through  various  changes, 
but  the  puz^oaes  were  always  the  same.  It  remained 
primarily  a  home  for  the  blind, 

Baumt     Was  it  supposed  to  be  a  training  center? 

Jenkins {  The  training  center  didn't  come  about  until  about 
19k3»   and  that  was  not  ever  supposed  to  be  a 
correct  representation  of  the  character  of  the 
place.  This  training  center  notion  was  put  in 
there  because  someone  believed  that  if  they  had 
title  it  would  be  helpful  in  getting  appropriations. 
It  never  pxirported  to  do  with  training.  It  had  in 
combination  with  the  home  a  sheltered  workshop, 
where  people  caned  a  few  chairs  and  made  baskets 
and  brooms.  The  whole  program  was  based  upon  the 
preconception  that  the  blind  were  a  very  sad  and 
hopeless  lot  who  had  to  be  protected  and 
custodialized  and  at  best  allowed  to  do  a  few 
simple  routinized  stereotyped  occupations.  This 
had  gone  on  for  many  years. 
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Th«  blind  people  who  came  in  here  had  pretty 
well  aoeepted  this  view  of  thenaelves  and  if  thay 
hadn't  already  accepted  it,  they  either  left 
iimnediately  or  fell  into  this  habit  of  mind.  There 
hare  been  blind  people «  acme  of  them  with  excellent 
potentials,  come  in  as  yoxmg  persons  and  spend  the 
remaining  50-60  years  of  their  lives  on  these 
groxinds.  The  custodians  of  the  blind  were  so 
solicitous  of  their  well-being  that  they  didn't 
even  have  them  go  out  to  church,  if  they  wanted  to 
go  to  church,  or  engage  in  any  community  activities 
off  the  grounds.  They  brought  church  here.  So 
these  people  lived  lives  much  more  confining  than 
prisoners  in  San  Quentin,  Not  because  they  had 
committed  any  crime,  but  simply  because  they  were 
blind. 

In  19lt.9«  after  a  few  years  of  hassling  around 
about  the  character  of  the  sheltered  shop  and 
whether  it  should  pay  29  or  30  cents  an  hour,  a 
lot  of  things  of  that  kind,  the  legislatiire  finally 
appointed  an  interim  committee  to  go  into  work  for 
the  blind.  That  interim  committee  was  headed  by 
Senator  Arthur  Breed  from  Oakland,  and— it  was  a 
Joint  committee— on  the  assembly  side,  a  blind  man. 
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Assemblyman  Crowley,  headed  his  committee  of 
assemblymen.  A  great  many  groups  gave  testimony 
for  the  committee,  including  the  Oounoil,  and  ••• 

Baum:     Including  yourself. 

Jenkins t  That's  right.  And  among  other  things,  they  came  out 
with  the  idea  of  an  orientation  center.  By  19^1  we 
had  the  backing  of  every  member  of  that  interim 
committee  on  the  orientation  center  idea  and 
partictilarly  Dr.  Herbert  Stolz  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  who  has  been  a  very  fair  and  intez^sted 
and  Intelligent  man.  So  as  a  combined  effort,  really, 
spearheaded  by  the  Cotmcil  and  headed  by  the 
committee,  we  got  the  measure  through  creating  the 
Orientation  Center. 

I  might  mention  a  little  sideline  there,  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  Oakland  so-called  training 
center  realized  that  he  woiild  be  likely  to  lose  his 
Job  real  fast  and  he  managed  to  frighten  a  great 
many  blind  people  who  wez^  either  workers  in  the 
shop  or  residents  in  the  home  with  the  idea  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  taken  from  them.  He 
got  a  carload  of  them  before  the  legislative 
committee  to  testify  against  the  bill,  some  sixty 
of  them.  He'd  even  gone  over  little  speeches  with 
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them  that  they  were  supposed  to  laake.  When  they  got 
up  there,  moat  of  them  forgot  parts  of  their  speeches* 
As  A  result*  their  appearances  In  opposition  to  the 
bill  wez*e  rather  incoherent* 

Br*  ten  Broek  was  up  to  speak  for  the  bill  that 
day.  Finally  the  chairman  of  the  committee  turned 
to  Dr.  ten  Broek  and  sald^  "What  is  it  that  these 
people  are  trying  to  tell  us,  anyway?"  Dr.  ten  Broek 
explained  that  his  powers  of  perception  were  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  ohalnsan  of  the  eonmittee, 
but  that  he  believed  that  the  general  idea  was  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  bill.  Chairman  wanted  to 
know  why.  Dr.  ten  Broek  told  him  he  couldn't 
answer  that  question  either,  but  that  he  might 
suggest  that  the  superintendent  of  the  home  was 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  that  the  superintendent 
at  his  discretion  could  admit  or  throw  out  anyone 
that  he  wanted  to;  that  might  have  sane thing  to 
do  with  it*  (laughter)  Dr«  ten  Broek  went  ahead 
to  point  out  that  those  people  up  thez%  who  were 
really  very  helpless,  who  were  the  epitome  of 
defeatist  ideas  in  relation  to  blindness,  were 
living  illustrations  as  to  why  it  was  we  needed 
an  orientation  center;  that  had  those  people  had 
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opportxinlty  for  something  of  this  kind,  th«y  would 
not  be  there  and  would  not  be  appearing  the  way 
that  they  did  appear.  By  appearing,  I  donH  meaB 
speaking  against  the  bill,  either* 

The  committee  that  was  reviewing  the  bill-- the 
legislative  committee,  not  the  interim  committee  — 
we  heard  was  divided  almost  evenly  before  this 
episode  and  after  hearing  the  people  from  the  home 
and  Dr.  ten  Broek  and  the  remarks  about  it,  the 
bill  passed  out  unanimously,   (laughter) 

Baum:     Surely  this  superintendent  must  have  had  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  b« 
superceded. 

Jenkins t  He  d.  d.  He  was  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 

imagination,  at  all  qualified  or  competent  to 

d«al  with  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  one  must 

deal  in  an  orientation  program* 

Batim:     He  could  Just  rtm  a  home, 

Jenkins:  And  that  not  very  well.  There  was  a  Personnel 
Board  hearing  in  respect  to  him  in  the  fall  of 
*5l*  He  not  only  was  demoted  but  he  was  suspended. 
There  are  around  1,200  pages  of  evidence  whleh 
documented  the  facts  of  misappropriation  of  funds 
in  ntiraerous  cases  and  things  of  that  character* 
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Persoxuiel  Board  gav*  him  only  a  th3«ee  months' 
suspension;  they  said  he  hadn't  done  enotigh  to 
he  fired,  even  though  on  at  least  thirty  Items  of 
misconduct^  he  admitted  it  hut  said  no  one  had  told 
hlra  not  to*   The  Personnel  Board  said  that  in  yiew 
of  the  fact  that  his  superiors  had  not  told  him  not 
to  do  it 9  it  didn't  merit  firing  him. 

As  far  as  we  wex^  oonoemed^  we  regaznled  the 
misappropriations  and  that  sort  of  thing  as  had. 
Ve  regarded  his  attitudes  toward  and  treatment  of 
the  blind  as  the  greater  sin*  He  treated  blind 
people  as  if  they  were— 1  hate  to  say  dogs,  because 
many  people  treat  dogs  a  good  deal  better.  They 
were 9  according  to  him,  somewhat  less  tlian  human, 
and  he  treated  them  accordingly.  He  ran  the  place 
throughout  the  years  not  on  the  basis  of  tinder- 
standing  but  on  a  fear-and -favor  system.  Hade  a 
wonderful  Fagin.  But  this  is  sort  of  irrelevant 
again,  for  our  purposes  here,  isn't  it* 

Baumt     How  did  you  come  up  as  a  candidate? 

Jenkins  I  Aftor  the  measure  was  passed.  Dr.  Stolz  asked  ■• 
and  I  presume  others  to  prepare  for  him  a 
zoemorandiua  as  to  what  I  thought  an  orientation 
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center  ought  to  be«  I  did  prepare  that  niemorandum« 
not  In  teinna  of  applying  for  the  Job — I  was  then 
employed  by  the  State  Departrient  of  Educ§tlon— and 
Dr,  Stolz  came  around  and  offered  me  the  Job  after 
I  had  submitted  the  menordndum.  In  the  meantime j| 

■r 

I  was  interested  in  taking  a  Job  in  Wisconsin,  so 
that  I  definitely  was  not  a  candidate  until 
developments  occurred  in  Wisconsin  so  that  I 
decided  thst  I  didn*t  want  to  go.  So  I  took  this 
Job, 

Baumt     You  were  very  young  to  take  on  such  a  big  Job. 

Jenkins:   I  think  that  I  was  the  youngest  administrator  in 
a  state  agency  in  the  state  at  the  time,  and 
perhaps  still  em.  I  was  29  years  old  at  the  time. 

There  were  a  number  of  problems  that  we  had 
to  face,  and  of  course  some  of  them  are  still 
present.  There  were  97  residents  under  the  old 
system  when  I  came  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Orientation  Center.  The  act  provided  two  things 
concerning  the  people  who  were  here  at  the  tlm* 
the  act  went  throxigh.  A  certain  class  of  them 
we  were  required  to  allow  to  continue  in  residence, 
fUoA   another  elass  could  continue  in  residence  at 
the  discretion  of  the  administrator. 
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So  we  had  this  large  population  of  persons 
who  were  conpletely  subdued  Insofar  as  their 
outlook,  or  feelings  of  optlmlsa  or  personal 
worth,  were  concerned.  Here  we  were  to  bring  In 
people  who  were  newly  blinded  who  feared  that  they 
would  have  to  have  some  sort  of  home  or  sheltered 
oondltlon.  We  were  to  bring  them  In  and  say  to 
thfera«  "This  lsn*t  so^"  and  then  confront  them  with 
97  oonorete  illustrations  of  the  thing  that  they 
feared.  We  had  a  good  many  worries  about  that* 
But  we  did  manage  to  get  as  our  Initial  students 
oandidatefi  who  were  capable  of  understanding  the 
whys  of  this  thing.  They  helped  us  to  set  a  tone 
insofar  as  our  Orientation  students  flu*e  Gonoez*ned, 
which  has  prevailed,  so  that  that  hasn*t  been  the 
problem  that  we  expected  It  to  be, 

Baumt     Did  the  others  remain  defeatists? 

Jenkins:   It  was  too  Iste  for  them.  And  there  wez^  a  number 
of  other  problems  that  we  had  to  get  straightened 
out.  The  mechanics  of  the  whole  Idea,  Whether  oxir 
teachers  would  be  civil  service  or  exempt  fx>om 
civil  service.  First  rulings  we  got  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  teachers  would  have  to  be  civil 
service,  I  pirepared  a  memorandum  and  sent  it  up 
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and  finally  got  a  ruling  that  It  would  be 
unooaistltutlonal  to  have  then  on  civil  service* 
I  regarded  this  as  ia^ortant.  1*11  tell  jou  why 
in  a  moment* 

Also  as  far  as  aid  to  the  blind  is  ccneerned, 
both  the  federal  act  and  the  state  law  forbids  the 
giving  of  aid  to  any  individual  who  is  an  inioate 
in  a  public  institution*  Whether  or  not  an 
Individual  receiving  aid  would  continue  to  receive 
it  would  affect  the  decision  of  a  great  many 
persons  as  to  whether  they  could  come  in*  We 
finally  worked  out  tlnrough  the  Attorney  General's 
office  an  arrangement  whereby  the  students  are 
disregarded  as  inmates  of  a  public  institution* 
The  first  decision  provided  that  the  value  of 
room  and  board  would  be  subtracted  from  the  amount 
of  aid  to  which  the  student  is  entitled*  and  we 
subseqtiently  got  that  changed,  on  the  ground  that 
aid  payments  ceuonot  be  in  kind,  they  have  to  be 
in  cash*  There  was  some  more  to  it  than  that,  but 
these  decisions  are  available,  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
have  them  copied  and  supply  them  to  you* 

There  was  one  argument  that  we  made,  and  that 
was  thi8--it  doesn't  appear  in  the  deciaiont 
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that  until  1928,  It  was  not  constitutional  for 
California  to  award  aid  to  anybody.  But  the  state 
of  California  had  awarded  room  and  board  to  a  gireat 
many  people  prior  to  that  time.   It  had  awarded 
room  and  board  to  just  about  anybody  that  It  had 
placed  In  the  penitentiary.  Now  If  It's  illegal 
for  the  state  to  give  aid,  and  if  room  and  board 
is  a  form  of  aid,  then  they  would  either  have  to 
charge  those  people  for  room  and  board,  and  if  the 
prisoner  couldn't  pay,  then  they'd  only  have  two 
choices  left.  One  would  be  to  let  him  starve,  and 
the  other  would  be  to  turn  hlra  loose.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  in  terms  of  practice  for  this  long  period 
of  time,  prior  to  1926,  that  room  and  board  of 
itself  could  not  be  classed  as  aid.  It  would  hav* 
to  be  something  else.   If  that  was  true  before  1928, 
it  would  still  be  tznie.  Moreover,  there's  still  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  for  awarding  aid  to 
anyone  other  than  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  orphans, 
so  they'd  still  be  in  a  fix.  It  seemed  to  us  like 
c  fine  argument. 

The  deputy  Just  didn't  xinderstand  it,  and  he 
wanted  to  rule  against  us  on  this  thing,  and  the 
Attorney  General  told  him  he  couldn't.  So  the 
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deputy  finally  came  back  with  an  opinion  in  w^ich 
he  declared  that  room  and  board  at  the  Orientation 
Center  could  not  be  counted  for  any  purpose.  Our 
idea  was  that  it  be  counted  as  a  resource  but  not 
as  aid.  Under  Chapter  3»  where  there's  $1,000 
exe]iQ>tion  on  resources,  the  fellow  would  still  count 
it  as  a  part  of  his  #1,000,  but  it  would  not  affect 
the  amount  of  the  grant.   It  seemed  like  a  rational 
scheme  • 

Batuat     Isn*t  it  better  to  have  it  not  count? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  But  I  think  it»s  illegal,  probably,  although 
nobody's  con^lalning  about  it* 

Baumt     So  that  now  your  students  receive  their  full  grant, 

Jenkins:  That's  right. 

The  purposes  of  the  Orientation  Center  are 
twofold.  Obviously,  one  of  the  first  things  with 
which  we  must  deal  is  that  whole  host  of  physical 
problems  which  blindness  necessarily  presents. 
Problems  as  to  how  one  dresses  properly,  how  one 
gets  aroTind,  locomotion,  how  he  reads  and  writes, 
how  he  eats,  how  he  does  anything,  Ve  teach 
travel,  a  method  by  which  almost  any  blind  person 
can  learn  to  travel  easily,  swiftly,  and  independently. 
W«  go  through  all  of  the  problems  involved  in  daily 
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living,  from  dialing  ft  phone  to  parting  one's  hair 
or  shaving  or  what  have  you.  Not  that  by  any  means 
all  persona  require  this  kind  of  thing,  but  icany 
require  some  parts. 

We  operate  a  shop,  not  for  production,  but 
for  training.  In  it  we  have  woodworking  and 
netalworking  equipment,  both  power  and  hand,  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  helping  the  person  to  learn  how 
by  the  sense  of  touch  and  his  kinesthetic  sense  to 
perceive  the  objects  about  him  and  place  them  in 
their  correct  relationships  one  to  another.  If  ha 
is  talented  in  these  lines,  he  gets  to  be  good, 
Or  if  he  has  already  had  a  trade,  he  ean  learn 
enough  to  go  back  to  that  trade.  But  those  are 
incidental, 

Baum:     Thezi  you  are  not  vocational  training? 

Jenkins:  No,  We  teach  communication  skills,  braille  and 
typing,  and  we  have  a  complete  household  set-up, 
in  which  a  person  learns  all  the  techniques  of 
homemaking,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  a 
gymnasium  in  which  we  put  both  the  women  and  n»n 
through  a  course  of  physical  conditioning  designed 
to  restoz>e  muscle  tone.  In  many  cases  muscle  tone 
is  very  poor,  as  an  individual  may  have  been  under 
a  doctor's  care  for  months  while  he  was  losing  his 
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sight*  and  during  those  many  months  have  known  only 
the  house  slipper  and  the  easy  chair.  He  simply 
lacks  the  stajoina  to  face  work.  Also  in  the  gjm, 
for  the  younger  fellows,  after  they  get  their 
tone  restored,  we  make  it  rough  for  them.  We  put 
them  through  tumbling,  wrestling  and  very  heavy 
body-contact  work,  because  most  of  them  feel  like 
doing  it.  It  builds  them  up  so  that  they  have 
tremendously  fine  bodies  that  they  feel  proud  of« 
It* 8  difficult  to  pity  an  individual  who  carries 
himself  well  and  is  powerful.  They  all  feel  this. 
At  any  rate,  these  are  the  principal  techniques 
that  we  teach. 

Then  wo  are  also  concerned  with  a  second  and 
far  more  important  problem  than  the  first.  That 
ii  the  attitudes  that  the  individual  has  and  which 
tend  to  surround  his  blindness.  The  physical  fact 
of  blindness  is  sm^ill,  except  for  the  initial  shook* 
fh«  thing  that  bothers  the  individually  after  two 
or  three  weeks*  time,  when  he  has  gotten  used  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  is  his  feeling  that  his 
independence  is  gone,  that  his  capacity  to  earn 
and  be  of  use  and  to  participate  in  society  is 
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forever  lost  to  hlm«  The  techniques  alone  are  not 
•nough  to  z>e8tore  his  ooxxfidenee  in  himself*  They 
have  to  be  given «  but  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
optimistic*  The  person  must  be  helped  to  attain 
motivation^  self-confidence «  a  feeling  of  competenoj^ 
Every  technique  we  give  is  given  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  the  fellow  not  only  can  handle  himself  so 
far  as  the  physieal  impairment  is  concerned,  but 
that  he* 8  looking  forward  to  living  productively, 
having  a  normal  life  and  a  normal  livelihood*  In 
brief,  those  are  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Orientation  Center* 

Baum:     I  see  that  the  California  Industries  for  the  Blind 
is  still  hers,  on  the  aajne  property* 

Jenkins  I  Yee.   But  they  are  entirely  separate*  They  and  the 
Orientation  Center  are  separated  not  only 
administratively,  physically,  and  philosophically, 
but  we  have  notk  had,  except  on  veiry  rau^e  instances, 
any  negative  reactions  beca\i8e  of  the  shop* 

Baumt     I  think  I  x^ad  something  written  by  Dr*  Perry  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  very  ln?)ortant  to  keep  the 
newly  blinded  away  from  the  old  defeatist  blind* 

Jenkins:  That's  absolutely  right*  Ve  ax^  able  to  do  it  here, 
even  though  we  are  right  in  the  same  block,  first 
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of  all  by  separation  In  activities.  We  don't  have 
any  people  with  the  defeated  attitude  in  any  of 
the  Glasses  xfith  any  of  the  students.  Beyond  that, 
the  students  who  have  been  here  awhile  certainly 
grasp  the  dichotomy  of  philosophy,  and  they  help  to 
cateh  the  new  students  coming  in  and  prerent  them 
from  falling  Into  any  of  those  contacts,  so  that 
there  is  aettially  a  ooiiq;)lete  separation  of  the  two 
groups. 

There  has  been  an  iinexpected  boon  to  us.  That 
is,  the  residents  don*t  want  to  co-mingle  with  the 
students.  The  reason  for  that,  I  think  is  that 
mostof  the  students  are  able,  in  a  matter  of  three 
or  four  weeks  after  coming  here,  to  outperform 
eonspicuously  in  every  respect  the  people  who  have 
been  around  here  twenty  and  thirty  years.   I  think 
that  the  effed^  of  that  is  that  the  people  who 
have  adopted  this  defeatist  idea  very  imioh  resent 
those  who  don't  and  who  outperform  them.  Instead 
of  recognising  that  this  is  performance  based  upon 
meeting  the  problem,  the  residents  regard  it  as 
some  sort  of  fakery  or  trickery.  They  are  very 
angry  about  it.  Now  I  think  this,  that  if  the 
students  were  a  good  deal  more  helpless  than  the 
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residents  and  needed  to  i^ely  on  theio«  that  theyM 
"be   very,  very  kindly  and  considerate*  but  since 
It* 8  the  other  way  around,  they  are  very  hostile, 

Baiuni     Is  It  common  for  there  to  be  a  hostility  between 
the  Independent  blind  end  the  dependent  blind? 

Jenkins:   I  suspect  that  there *8  a  good  deal  of  that.  Just  as 
you  would  find  a  good  deal  of  hostility  between  any 
two  groups  of  people  if  one  group  felt  that  the 
other  were  somehow  privileged, 

Baumt     Perhaps  that's  a  basis  for  some  of  the  agitation 
between  the  established  agencies  and  the  new 
organized  blind. 

Jenkins:   I  think  so.  I  think  that*s  part  of  it,  and  I  think 

the  other  part  of  it  is  that  a  lot  of  the  established 
agencies  ai^e  established  on  the  concepts  that  the 
hone  here  was  established  on.  The  very  moment  that 
you  begin  to  talk  in  terms  of  other  goals  and  other 
concepts,  then  of  necessity  you  are  attacking  the 
character  of  the  agency's  program.  When  you  shoot 
at  somebody,  his  tendency  is  to  shoot  back. 

Batuni     I  can  see  how  the  personnel  of  the  agencies  would 
be  hostile,  but  it  seems  like  a  lot  of  the  blind 
recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  agencies  are 
also  hostile. 
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Jeziklns:  Well,  possibly  that's  time.   Of  eourse,  that's  a 
difficult  thing  to  get  at.  Some  of  the  agency 
recipients  have  gone  too  far  now  down  the  road  of 
defeatism  and  idleness.  Idleness  is  the  atrophy  of 
ability,  the  dying  of  ambition  and  will  of  the 
person,  and  so  on.   So  irrespective  of  what  the 
individual's  perspective  might  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  it's  lost.  The  individual  has  leaimed 
to  use  his  blindness  as  a  means  of  commanding  the 
environment  about  him.  Other  people  expect  him 
to  be  helpless  and  desire  to  do  something  to  make 
him  a  little  happier,  and  he  ccnes  to  expect  other 
people  to  want  to  do  that,  and  he  gets  happy  in  it 
by  and  by.  Take  that  away  from  him  and  it's  like 
depriving  the  queen  of  her  crown. 

Field  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Baumt     Does  the  Orientation  Center  come  under  the 

Department  of  Education? 
Jenkins:  Yes. 
Baum:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  field  workers.  I 

believe  they  are  under  the  Department  of  Education 

too. 
Jenkins:   That's  right. 
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Baxoki  I  know  that  they  do  sone  craft  work  and  soma 

t« aching  of  braille,  things  like  that. 

Jenkins:  The  statutory  provisions  related  to  the  field 

services  are  very  brief  and  simply  dcn*t  do  much 
In  terms  of  defining  the  functions  of  the  field 
workers.  When  the  field  work  programs  were 
initiated,  maybe  25  years  ago  or  more,  the  Job  that 
they  conceived  dT doing  was  simply  one  of  teaching  a 
few  crafts  like  a  little  bit  of  weaving  or  knitting 
or  leatherwork  svich  as  lacing  wallets* 

Baumt     Did  they  always  teach  braille? 

Jenkins:  No»  Always  some  of  the  field  workers  have  taught 
braille,  but  for  a  long  time  thei^  was  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  they  should  teach  braille  at  all  or 
not.  For  many  years  the  state  library  en^loyed 
braille  teachers  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  library 
as  the  job  of  these  teachers  and  not  the  function 
of  the  field  workers  at  all,  that  such  would  be  an 
infringement  of  one  group  in  regard  to  the  other 
group »s  domain.  However,  the  field  workers  do 
teach  braille  now.  The  Braille  library  has  no 
braille  teacher  any  more, 

I  started  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  field  service  has  shifted  a  great  deal.  That 
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in  a  measure  Is  txnie  and  in  a  measure  is  not  true. 
Until  recently,  the  business  of  doing  any  work  in 
terms  of  orientation  or  meeting  any  aspects  of 
blindness  simply  was  not  done  at  all  by  the  field 
workers.  Now  the  field  workers  regard  these  things 
as  the  mere  important  of  their  functions  and  the 
crafts y  while  having  their  importance «  are 
incidental.  They  form  the  lesser  part  of  the  field 
work  service. 

Baumt     Do  you  mean  that  originally  there  was  ail  idea  that 
this  craft  teachJJig  was  really  the  paramoimt  thing? 

Jenkins  t  Yes. 

Baumt     Why? 

Jenkins:  The  idea  that  the  blind  were  a  completely  disadvantaged 
groupt  completely  inoonpetent  and  helpless*  and  the 
best  you  could  do  for  them  was  to  provide  some  sort 
of  means  of  keeping  busy  while  not  earning  their 
livings . 

Baum!     Was  it  to  supplement  their  income? 

Jenkins t   Not  really. 

Baum:     Busywork. 

Jenkins:  Mainly  Jxist  busywork.  There  was  some  talk  about 
supplementing  their  income.  Some  gal  wooild  make^ 
say,  a  potholder  out  of  very  good  wool  yam  and 
have  to  sell  it  for  about  the  cost  of  the  yam. 
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so  aha  got  nothing  for  her  work,  maybe  10  cents 

for  half  a  day's  work,  something  like  that  would 

be  the  rate.  This  was  called  an  Incentive 

(laiighter)  •  Technically  It  was  renameratlve  to 

k 
■ome  extent,  but  this  wotild  be  about  the  extent. 

Now  the  field  services  no  longer  regard  their 
work  at  eons tl tut Ing  anything  that  Is  for  the 
pui*pose  primarily  of  remuneration,  but  for  helping 
the  blind  Individual  prepare  himself  to  live  and 
to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  he  would  want  to  do 
quite  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  Is  blind* 
That  makes  a  much  more  rational  kind  of  approach. 
After  the  field  workers  have  made  their  contacts 
and  bro\]ght  the  person  along  a  little  bit,  then 
they  see  to  it  as  best  they  can  that  he  Is 
referred  to  other  agencies  or  to  other  individuals 
iirtio  can  help  the  person  achieve  whatever  the  goal 
is  that  the  individual  wants  to  achieve. 

Z*ll  find  for  you  the  section  that  establishes 
the  field  service  and  mentions  in  a  very  vague  way 
what  field  workers  are  to  do.  The  workshops,  as 
you  know,  were  under  the  Department  of  InstitutionB 
for  many,  many  years,  and  the  field  services  were 
an  adjunct  for  many  years  of  the  workshops.  The 
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field  services  were  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Oakland  workshop. 
All  that  was  changed  In  I  think  19i4.7  with  the 
adoption  of  Education  Code  91i4-8,  and  9lU^6  has 
since  been  put  In  another  place  In  the  book*  Look 
It  up  under  the  heading  "field  officers"  or 
"Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind,"  I  can  read  you 
this  section  If  you'd  like  to  have  It  down* 

Baxim:     All  right* 

Jenkins:  Section  91It.8*  "The  Department  of  Education  may 
appoint  field  officers  or  home  teachers  to  teach 
handicrafts  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  state  and 
give  them  such  other  instruction  as  may  ameliorate 
their  condition*  The  Department  (of  Education) 
may  prescribe  the  duties  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  may  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  field  officers  and  home  teachers*" 

There  are  two  or  three  things  here  that  are 
interesting*  First  of  all,  there  is  the  business 
of  the  statutory  provision  leaving  It  entirely  up 
to  the  Department  of  Education  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  even  have  a  field  service*  Then  beyond 
all  of  that,  you'll  notice  that  even  with  the  new 
emphasis  in  terms  of  trying  to  help  the  person  gain 
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an  outlook  of  optimism  and  zest,  that  is  not 
mentioned  her>e  at  all. 

Baumx     No]  it  soiinds  like  the  old  emphasis. 

Jenkins 2  Yes.  All  it  provides  for  is  the  teaching  of 
handicrafts  and  such  other  instruction  as  my 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Note  the  word 
"ameliorate."  To  my  mizid,  that  does  not  is^ly 
an  overcoming  at  all,  but  simply  a  lightening 
of  the  burden  a  little  bit.  It's  a  palliative 
rather  than  a  remedy. 

Baumt     It  certainly  sounds  like  the  old  busywork  id«a«  % 

Jenkins:  Right. 

Baumt     Of  course  the  Important  thing  is  what  do  they 
really  do. 

Jenkins:  Practice,  even  if  it's  a  very  excellent  practice, 
ought  to  be  bolstered  and  fortified  by  proper 
•tateaents  of  purpose  in  the  statutory  provisions. 

Baum:     Do  you  think  that  the  field  workers  feel  that  their 
real  work  now  is  in  adjustment? 

Jenkins:  Let  me  amend  that  a  little.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
the  field  workers  feel  this  way.  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  field  workers,  the  field  work 
supervisor,  has  this  as  her  philosophy. 

Baum:     You  feel  that  this  is  a  forwai^d  step,  don't  youT 
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Jenkins:  It*s  a  great  forward  step.  In  tezms  of  the  people 
that  she  Is  adding  to  her  staff  as  well  as  the 
positions  she  is  filling  as  some  become  vacant*  she 
is  trlirlng  to  fill  with  people  who  ax*e  well  qualified 
and  who  have  a  forward-looking  point  of  view.  But 
she  inherited*  when  she  took  over  the  job,  a  sez*vloe 
that  was  already  built  on  the  old  view*** 

Baunt     Who  is  the  new  director? 

Jenkins:  Miss  Bernice  MoCrary*  She*s  been  the  director  now 
for  several  years*  but  she  still  has  exQ>loyees  who 
wez*e  hired  under  the  old  system  and  whose  views  are 
seemingly  tunc hange able* 

Bavua:     These  are  civil  service  positions* 

Jenkins:  Tes.  Tinder  Miss  MoCrary* s  able  guidance  the  service 
has  grown  a  great  deal.  That  has  enabled  her  to 
put  on  new  people  with  views  like  hers.  And  then 
in  regard  to  the  ones  who  think  that  the  crafts  are 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  things*  what  she 
can  do  there  is  to  assign  the  people  who  have  that 
view  to  persons  who  want  only  crafts*  and  thereby 
greatly  limit  the  possibilities  of  their  doing 
damage  to  blind  people  who  have  a  desire  and 
potential  to  do  more.  And  she  has  dene  this. 
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Baum:  How  does  that  work  In  conjtinotlon  with  the 

Orientation  Center  here?  Do  the  people  first  meet 
the  field  worker  and  then  come  here? 

Jenkins:  Not  necessarily,  no»  We  do  have  a  oooperati|;e 
agreement  with  the  field  services ,  and  often  we 
will  have  a  referral  without  information  in  regard 
to  that  referral^  and  perhaps  the  individual  will 
be  a  long  distance  removed  from  us.  Under  our 
agreement.  Miss  MeCrary  will  send  one  of  her  field 
workers  out  to  interview  the  person  and  to  gather 
data  for  us  and  give  us  impressions,  and  so  on. 
But  we  are  not  limited  to  any  agency  or  series  of 
agencies  in  texnns  of  referrals*  Ve  can  get  refeirrals 
and  accept  people  Irirespectlve  of  haw  the  referral 
came  about, 

Baum}     Do  you  have  enough  room  hei^e  for  people  who  apply^ 
or  do  the  field  workers  have  to  take  eare  of  scnw 
of  the  people  that  you  are  not  able  to  accomodate T 

Jenkins:  We  are  pretty  much  able  to  accomodate  every 

applicant  who  would  be  acceptable  to  us.  There's 
a  reason  for  that.  We  have  not  as  yet  made  any 
attempt  whatsoever  to  go  up  and  down  the  state  and 
contact  social  agencies,  medical  people,  hospitals, 
and  that  kind  of  potential  in  terms  of  a  resource 
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for  referral.  We  haven't  done  that  because  we  know 
that  we  would  have  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  around 
300  persons  a  year  at  least  In  order  to  Just  keep 
up  with  the  current  incidence  of  blindness. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  tremendous  backlog* 
Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this 
backlog  for  whom  rescue  is  too  late.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  for  whom  rescue  is  not  too  late. 
We  haven't  any  way  of  knowing  what  the  percentages 
are,  and  there's  no  reason  why  we  should  know  at 
this  point,  because  our   facilities  are  so  far  below 
the  possibility  of  being  able  to  meet  the  known 
needs  that  there  simply  isn't  any  point  to  try  to 
go  out  and  find  out  the  additional  needs  that  we 
can  only  speculate  about.  With  the  present 
facilities  that  we  have,  we  manage  to  stay  full 
while  acting  as  if  we  wanted  to  keep  our  services 
a  secret.  We'z>e  not  just  about  to  go  out  and  get 
everyone  sending  us  referrals  that  we  could  not 
take,  because  it  would  be  damaging  to  the  individuals 
referred  and  also  it  would  idian  that  later  on,  when 
we  do— and  I  hope  we  do—  manage  to  sectrre  greater 
facilities,  that  we'd  have  to  go  back  to  these  very 
people  who  have  sent  us  all  the  names  of  all  these 
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blind  people,  and  I  should  imagine  that  hy  that  time 
they  would  be  frustrated  and  disgusted  with  us  and 
wouldn't  send  any  more. 

Baumt     Are  the  field  workers  able  to  meet  the  needs?  Do 
they  go  out  and  find  out  about  newly  blinded  people 
and  bring  aid  to  them? 

Jenkins:  They  do  the  best  they  can.  There  are  only  2S   field 
workers,  or  less,  between  20  and  25  of  them.  There 
are,  we  believe,  aroimd  30,000  blind  persons  in  the 
state  of  California*  Tha  field  workers  have  no 
order  of  preference  at  all.  It*s  their  job  to 
work  with  89-y6ar-old  individuals  who  are  confined 
to  their  home  as  well  as  to  work  with  yotinger  people, 
people  under  many  varied  circumstances,  so  that  with 
their  staff  they  cazmot  possibly  do  very  much  in 
terms  of  case  finding*  They  co'e  overladen  as  it  is* 

Baumt     Host  have  to  act  as  you  do,  keeping  services  a 
secret* 

Jenkinst  They  do*  Almost*  That  is,  they  simply  can't  go 
az'ound  and  do  the  kind  of  intensive  work  that  you 
have  to  do  to  get  referrals  of  newly  blind  persons 
on  any  large  scale »  You  get  them  anyway,  to  scow 
extent,  but  you  don't  get  many*  I  think  I  mentioned 
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to  you  the  time  lag  between  the  onset  ot   blindness 
and  referral  to  rehabilitation.  There's  a  similar 
time  lag  between  the  onset  of  blindness  and 
referral  to  other  social  agencies.  Of  coTirse« 
that's  an  average  figtire.  You  will  get  a  number 
of  referrals  at  the  tine  of  the  onset  of  blindness 
or  within  a  month  thereafter.  However,  their 
number  is  small  and  you  do  get  an  awful  lot  of 
people  who  have  been  blind  for  15  years  before  they 
have  heard  of  any  kinds  of  services.  Their  number 
is  much  larger  and  tends  to  bring  the  average  up* 

Baum:     So  you  can't  really  think  about  case  finding  if 

you  haven't  got  the  facilities  to  help  the  people 
anyway, 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  And  of  course  this  early  case -finding 
is  one  of  the  most  iit^ortant  elements  in  bringing 
about  any  sensible  rehabilitation.  It  presupposes 
that  you  have  the  facilities  to  deal  with  a  person's 
problems  before  you  find  him, 

Baumt     Suppose  that  a  lot  of  oases  were  fotind  and  that 

the  backlog  was  tremendous.  Wouldn't  that  encourage 
the  legislattire  to  increase  the  facilities? 

Jenkins:  Who  knows?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  the 

first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  that  we'll  have 
to  go  through  a  several-year  period  of  demonstrating 
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beyond  any  doubt  the  worth-while  character  of  this 
kind  of  program.  The  leglslatiore  la  willing  to 
put  In  a  little  money  on  something  that  they  regard 
fts  a  risk,  but  they  don*t  want  to  put  In  a  lot, 
and  If  we  can  show  them  that  it's  a  good  risk,  then 
I  think  we  can  begin  to  talk  about  the  ntuabers  that 
we're  not  getting  to* 

Baumt     I  suppose  by  worthwhile  you  mean  that  you'd  have  to 
indicate  that  the  people  you  trained  gd  oat  Hid   earn 
their  own  living  and  are  not  a  liaMlty  to  the  state« 

Jenkins:  Bxactly.  Blindness  can  be  met  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  Individual  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
live  a  normal  life  and  earn  a  normal  livelihood. 
This  is  a  phrase  that  often  i>eople  like  to  mouthy 
but  it's  one  they  don't  believe,  I  think.   It*s  a 
little  like  the  Biblical  story  of  Peter  walking  on 
the  waters.  He  even  would  mouth  the  idea  of 
walking  on  the  waters  to  the  extent  that  he  went 
and  tried  it,  but  his  disbelief  was  so  great  that 
he  sank.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of  thing  we  have 
here. 

Baumt     Qettlng  back  to  the  field  workers—are  many  of  them 
blind  themselves? 

Jenkins  I  Yes,  a  very  substantial  percentage.   I  think  two- 
thirds. 
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Bauin:     This  Is  a  new  development.  Isn't  It? 

Jenkins:  The  business  of  having  ansrvhere  near  this 
percentage  of  blind  field  workers  is  a  new 
development,  Thei^  may  have  been  a  time  when 
there  were  no  blind  field  workers;  I  can't  be 
positive  about  that*  But  I  do  know  that  for  many, 
many  years,  eyesight  was  emphasized  as  a  requirement 
for  the  most  part.  Under  Miss  McCrary's  management, 
she  has  r>e cognized  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  in  many  circumstances,  blindness  is  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability  in  meeting  the 
problems  which  rise  in  the  field  serviee* 

Baum:     Is  Kiss  McCrary  blind? 

Jenkins:  No,  she  is  not. 

Baxim:  I  spoke  to  Juliet  Bindt,  who  is  a  field  worker, 
and  she  felt  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  her  to 
b«  blind,  because  she  coiild  tell  a  blind  person 
to  do  scanethlng  and  say  "I  do  it,"  and  it  meant 
something  to  him  when  a  blind  person  said  she 
could  do  it. 

Jenkizis:  Yes,  and  it  also  helps  her  Illustrate  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  how. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OP  AGENCY  PERSONNEL 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Jenkins t   I  brought  all  these  traditional  ideas  about  blindness 
out  because  I  want  to  move  directly  from  these 
particular  agencies  into  the  character  of  the 
A.A»W,B. ,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,   That  association  is  made  up  of  persons 
employed  to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  private 
agencies  throughout  the  country  patterned  after 
these  we  have  discussed,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  public  agencies  who  have  b««n  very 
greatly  influenced  by  the  consulting  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation,  These  workers  for  the  blind 
kr*   working  in  programs  which  are  primarily 
palliative  in  character. 

You  see,  in  this  organisation  you  have 
individuals  whose  jobs  hinge  upon  things  staying 
as  they  are.   I  don't  think  most  of  the  people 
in  the  A.A.W.B,  are  at  all  conscious  of  this  stake 
they  have  In  maintaining  the  status  quo,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  strong  eleii»nt.  You  have 
coupled  with  It  the  idea  that  these  people,  end  I 
think  most  of  them  feel  very  sincerely  about  it, 
are  dedicated  to  helping  the  blirid.   If  you  begin 
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to  point  out  that  what  they  are  dolnig  ie  harmful 
rather  than  helpful*  regardless  of  how  rational^ 
Impersonal  and  calm  you  are  about  it,  you  have 
people  who  are  very  Intensely  emotionally  boimd 
up  in  this  thing  and  they  tend  to  construe  what 
you  have  said  as  an  attack  upon  them  personally* 
You  have  tremendous  outbursts,  really  quite 
commonly,  sort  of  epitomized  by  this,  "Why  do  blind 
people  hate  me?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  most  of  the 
people  in  the  A.A.V.B.  simply  don*t  understand 
that  there's  any  philosophical  cleavage.   We've 
had  a  very  difficult  time  trying  to  get  this  thing 
based  on  the  precise  points  of  difference.  They 
simply  take  the  view  that  the  A.A.W.B.  people  are 
wonderful  people  doing  a  good  job  and  some  of  these 
poor,  unfortunate  people  have  grown  a  little  bit 
cranky  at  ft  result  of  their  disabilities,  sort  of 
like  the  dog  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  it. 

Baumt     Are  you  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.BT 

Jenkins:  Yes. 

Batmt     Do  you  go  to  their  conventions? 

Jenkins:  Usually  not. 
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Batam:     Ton  don»t  feel  you  can  do  any  good  there? 

Jenkina:  Very  little.  The  conventiona  require  a  good 

deal  of  time  and  expense  and  I  usually  can*t  get 
away  that  much. 

Last  year  the  president  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
attended  the  Federation  owe ting  and  he  quite 
seriously  proposed  that  the  Federation  give  a 
cocktail  party  for  the  A.A.W.B,  and  that  they 
reciprocate.  If  ve  only  got  together  at  these 
two  cocktail  parties,  he  said  all  of  our 
differences  would  evaporate* 

Baun:     Well,  perhaps  you  could  educate  them  at  these 

cocktail  parties.  I  suppose  they  plan  to  educate 
you, 

Jenkins t   I  don*t  think  they  regard  it  as  an  eduoatlonal 

problem.  I  don't  think  they  see  the  philosophic 
difficulties  involved.  It's  not  that  we  bear 
any  ill-will  toward  the  A.A.W.B.  personnel  at  all. 
At  a  cocktail  party  we  might  get  to  know  some 
people  a  little  better  than  we  now  know  them, 
although  we  know  most  of  the  people  fairly  well 
already.  Regardless  of  howr  well  we  know  them, 
the  philosophic  differences  az>e  there. 

With  regard  to  the  A.A.W.B. »  the  executive 
board  and  legislative  committees  of  that 
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organization  traditionally  and  almost  entirely 
have  been  made  up  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Foundation,  the  lO'ooklyn  Home— for  many,  many 
years  Peter  Salmon  was  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  which  consisted  of  three  people* 
Of  course  Bob  Irwin  and  his  successor  have  been 
very  prominent  in  the  A.A.W.B,  leadership.  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  close  tie-up  between 
the  character  of  the  Foundation  and  Brooklyn 
Home  and  these  organizations* 

Aaerioan  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind 

Baumt     How  does  the  A.A.W.B.  differ  from  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind? 

Jenkins!   The  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind  is  an  association  primarily  of  teachers  of 
the  blind  from  the  blind  schools.  Some  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  members  are  also  A.A.I.B.  members* 
However,  the  A.A.I.B.  is  primarily  concerned 
with  getting  more  textbooks  in  braille,  whether 
the  flashcard  method  is  the  superior  method  of 
teaching  braille,  that  kind  of  thing*  They  have 
not  been  very  active  on  the  political  level. 

Baan:     They  are  a  technical  group  rather  than  philosophic. 

Jenkins:  Yes* 
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Baums     I  read  son)ewhez*e  that  the  Amerloan  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  a  unich  older 
organization. . •1853« . . 

Jenkins:  Yes,   it  is  older  and  has  not  been  much  of  a  force 
in  terms  of  social,  political  prohleas*  I  don't 
say  it  isn't  iu^jortant  in  in?)rovlng  instruction 
for  blind  children  and  iiiQ)roYing  the  attitudes  of 
their  instructors.  A  good  deal  can  and  ought  to 
be  done  throxigh  this  channel,  but  the  organization 
has  not  come  out  publicly  and  voiced  its  opinions 
to  any  great  extent  in  a  nanner  that  is  harmful 
to  the  movement  that  we  are  engaged  in* 

Batms     In  this  article  I  was  reading  the  A. A .1.3.  was 
described  as  the  status  quo  group  and  back  in 
1905  when  the  A.A.W.B.  was  founded,  the  A.A.V.B. 
wei^  called  the  party  of  the  opposition  becatue 
they  had  such  radical  ideas  about  what  blind  people 
could  do.  It  sounds  like  that  has  passed  away* 

Jenkins t  That  has  passed  away*  There  was  a  big  fight  baek 
in  1905  between  two  different  grot^s  that  were  in 
the  A.A.I.B.   That  fight  centered  aroiind  what 
the  future  of  the  blind  might  be  axid  the  A.A.W.B. 
was  fonaed  out  of  it.  I  don*t  know  Just  what  the 
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ideas  were*  Dr.  Perry  was  one  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  A.A.I.B.  fight  azid  one  of  the 
fotinders  of  the  A.A.V.B,  There  was  nothing  that 
came  out  of  that  except  a  new  organization.  In  a 
vezy  short  tine  the  A.A.W.B.  became  very  muoh  like 
the  A.A.I.B.  except  that  its  membership  was 
broader  and  it  was  a  little  more  active  in  terms 
of  doing  things  to  pz>e serve  the  status  quo  in 
prograjmning  for  the  blind. 

I  suppose  you  would  run   into  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  if  you  had  some  measures  to  do  something 
about  educational  standards  for  the  blind,  but  theM 
have  been  matters  primarily  carried  on  at  -che 
state  level  without  ever  drawing  into  the  fray  the 
A.A.I.B.  as  an  organization. 

yational  Rehabilitation  Asaoclation 

The  Hational  Rehabilitation  Association, 
another  group  affecting  the  blind,  is  cozsposed 
principally  of  the  professionals  in  the 
reliabilitation  work,  not  only  for  the  blind  but 
everybody  involved  in  rehabilitation  work.  The 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  has  attempted 
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to  destpoy  even  the  speolal  attention  the  blind 
night  receive  and  that  the  A.A.W.B.  would  fight 
for# 

Baunt     Worse  yet. 

Jenkins:  Yes,  a  little  worse  yet.  However,  it  has  not  been 
out  after  the  blind  particularly.  It  is  simply 
oonposed  of  administrators-- state  administrators 
have  been  the  dominant  element— and  they  simply 
want  something  that  makes  administration  easier* 
That  is,  one  rule  covering  all  groups  instead  of 
different  procedures  for  people  with  different 
problems.  I  suppose  MSdical  people  would  like  that. 
If  you  could  cure  gall-bladders,  brain  tumors,  all 
those  things  by  a  toilsilleetomy,  it  would  make  it 
very  fine.  This  le  sort  of  the  idea  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  Is  pushing,  to  cure 
all  problems  in  the  same  way* 

Along  with  that  they  have  had  the  idea  that 
as  far  as  severely  disabled  persons  are  concerned, 
you  really  can*t  do  much.  One  of  the  things  you 
ought  to  do  is  to  have  a  lot  of  hospitals  and 
medical  people  and  try  every  possible  thing  to 
restore  the  individual's  missing  part  or  missing 
sense.  If  you  oan*t  do  that,  then  they  want  a 
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series  of  sheltered  shops  under  the  management  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  Into  which  they  can 
place  the  so-called  severely  disabled  groups*  and 
they  place  the  blind  In  this  area.  This  concept 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  is 
pretty  well  reflected  In  Public  Law  ^6$   adopted 
by  the  83rd  Cozigrets*  If  you  really  want  an  eye* 
opener  ec  to  what  some  of  these  notions  are*  all 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  read  the  section  out  of  that 
act  relating  to  definitions *  Section  11  of  the  Act* 
which  show  very  plainly  the  hospital-sheltered  shop 
approach  to  the  so-called  severely  disabled 
person's  problem* 

Batua:     Are  you  a  member  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association? 

Jenkins  I   I  have  been  and  probably  will  become  a  member  again* 
I  have  been  on  the  state  executive  board  of  the 
N.R.A*  and  have  been  active  often  in  blocking  the 
California  group  in  terms  of  its  support  of  the   f 
national  ideas*  but  it's  not  always  successful* 
I'm  a  little  shocked  and  surprised  it  has  ever 
happened  at  all* 

Baumt     Must  be  a  little  discouraging* 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Civil  Service 

Bftiun;     I  have  aext   on  the  egenda  employment  opporttinltles 
for  the  blind.  Specifically,  I*d  like  to  ask  you 
about  civil  service  positions* 

Jenkins:   Just  yesterday  a  aan  telephoned  me  seeking  help. 
He  had  taken  a  civil  service  examination  for  th« 
State  of  California.  It  was  for  a  professional 
clfessiflcation,  some  sort  of  analyst,  I  forget 
what  kind. 

Baum:     This  was  a  blind  nan? 

Jenkins:  At  least  visually  handicapped;  I  don*t  know  to  what 
extent,  for  I  only  talked  to  hlit  by  phone.  But  this 
is  what  happened.  He  was  down  there  for  something 
like  two  weeks;  a  xoedical  report  uent  in  showing  a 
visual  defect,  and  he  was  immediately  fired  on  the 
ground  that  he  singly  could  not  perform  the  work. 
It  so  happened  that  his  in&nediate  8Ui>ervisor  has 
written  to  the  personnel  board  saying  that  tbs  guy 
was  doing  outstanding  work,  and  he  has  a  copy  of 
the  letter.  But  the  fact  that  the  guy  was  doing 
the  work  had  no  effect;  this  was  an  a  priori 
judgment.  The  man  \Ao  made  it  said,  "With  ny 
9J9M   shut,  I  couldn't  do  it;  so  therefore,  blindnens 
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k»«ps  a  Bum  from  doing  It***  so  th»  fellow  was  laid 
off*  Perhaps  we  can  remedy  that;  I  don't  know. 

Only  two  or  three  montha  ago«  we  had  a 
situation  in  which  a  totally  blind  fellow*  a  Ph.D. 
ohemlst,  speoializing  In  physical  chemistry,  had 
taken  a  civil  service  exaiaination  for  the  United 
States  Government*  He  had  passed  X  think  third 
on  the  list  in  a  nationwide  test,  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  that  his  name  was  put  on  the  registry* 
it  becane  clear  that  he  was  blind  and  someone 
removed  his  name.  Well*  I  went  over  with  all  of 
this  data  in  hand  and  discusQCd  it  with  the  civil 
service  people.  Know  what  they  said?  They  finally 
said,  "Haybe  this  fellow  can  do  the  work,  but  the 
•auunination  was  not  open  to  blind  people,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  the  blind 
generally  to  let  this  one  man  take  it.  So  we'll 
be  unfair  to  then  all  in  order  to  treat  everyone 
equally  and  simply  taJce  his  zuune  off."   (laughter) 

Baunt     That's  not  true,  is  it,  that  you  can  close  civil 
service  exams  to  people  because  they're  blind? 

Jenkins I  Unfortunately,  it  is  true.  You  see,  there  are 

statutes  on  the  books  which  forbid  dlscrlnination 
on  the  ground  of  eyesight.  What  they  say  generally 
is  this,  that  you  can't  prohibit  a  man  from  taking 
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•n  examination  for  a  Job  tinless  ejasight  la 
absolutely  indispensable.  But  what  the  cItII 
service  eoinmlsslons  have  done  Is  simply  to  declare 
eyesight  to  be  Indispensable  for  all  kinds  of 
things,  whether  it  is  or  not*  and  where  are  you? 
Baiimj     You've  got  to  fight  it  out  on  every  Job, 
Jenkinst  On  every  Job,  You've  got  to  show  damage  to  an 
individual.  It  makes  it  rough. 

We  had  a  case  that  came  up  in  19^0.  Yo\mg 
fellow,  Russell  Kletzlng,  was  a  graduate  lawyer 
who  took  a  series  of  federal  civil  service 
examinations  and  among  them,  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  title,  I  think  it  was  for  Junior  legal 
assistant,  but  I  may  be  a  little  off.  At  any  rate, 
the  examinations  were  for  doing  legal  work,  not  at 
a  very  high  level.  This  fellow's  name  was  iremoved 
from  the  civil  seirvice  list  on  the  gromd  that  he 
was  blind,  and  it  was  removed  even  thou^  the  head 
of  one  of  the  agencies  employing  people  from  the 
list  specifically  wanted  him.  It  was  declared 
that  he  could  not  do  the  work  with  his  body,  that 
he  would  have  to  have  a  reader  for  scmie  of  his 
legal  work.  We  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
requiring  anyone  to  do  the  work  "with  his  body;" 
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Z  «••&»  a  typlat  uses  a  typewriter}  a  man  uses  « 
oheokwrlting  naehlne  to  write  checks;  if  he  did 
this  thing  "with  his  body,"  he'd  probably  have  to 
write  in  blood. 

We  had  this  case  all  up  through  the  channels 
of  administrative  review;  the  original  decision 
was  sustained  straight  up  the  line»  Ve  went  %Q 
eourt  following  this. 

Baumt     The  decision  that  his  name  be  removed  was  sustained? 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  We  went  to  court  imd  the  oIyII 

••rrlee  people  succeeded  in  getting  a  series  of 
delays  before  the  thing  came  to  trial.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  a  stipulated  list  of 
facts  to  which  everybody  could  agree.  Finally 
when  we  did  get  that  list,  there  was  a  quarrel  over 
some  minor  things,  and  Just  a  few  days  before  we 
were  scheduled  to  come  to  court,  the  civil  seirvlce 
people  abolished  the  register. 

Now  you  see,  here's  the  effect  of  this.  The 
only  thing  that  we  could  see  to  do  was  to  get  this 
man's  name  z>estoz*ed  to  the  z>egister.  The  civil 
service  has  the  power  of  abolishing  any  registry 
after  it  has  been  in  existence  a  year  or  more. 
So  they  singly  abolished  it.  You  can't  i*estore 
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a  man*s  name  to  a  thing  which  Is  no  longer  there. 
Our  argument  was,  "this  is  a  pretty  phony  kind  of 
plea;  what  you^ve  done  here  Is  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  damage  to  a  man,  done  by  a  government  agency, " 
and  then  the  effect  of  this  argtuaent  la  to  remove 
his  remedy,  so  that  regardless  of  how  arbitrary 
the  action  of  the  Commission  is,  simply  by  this 
device  it  can  deprive  anyone  of  a  remedy. 

The  covu?t  dldn*  t  see  fit  to  go  with  ua  on 
that;  we  even  z*eviewed  it;  I  think  the  court  was 
wrong;  I  think  that  this  la  a  good  sound  argument; 
I  think  the  Judges  were  a  little  bit  confused  and 
didn*t  quite  know  what  to  do  on  the  thing,  Ve 
haven* t  decided  we  were  licked  on  this  issue  at 
all;  we*ll  go  to  court  again  and  beyond  this  we*ll 
continue  working  on  the  civil  service  commission  to 
bring  about  changes  in  their  attitude*  But  you  do 
get  some  notion  from  this  as  to  the  long  and  drawn- 
out,  complicated  natture  of  the  pz*oblems  you*re 
up  against* 

Baumi     What  organization  of  the  blind  handle  d  this  case? 

Jenkins:  This  was  done  by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  as  distinguished  from  organizations  for 
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th»  blind.     la ti anal  Fadaration  of  tha  Blind  la 
tha  arganisation  of  tha  blind  paopla  thaaaalTaa^ 
and  it  la  a  mommmat  whieh  ia  going  on  to  trj  to 
bring  ata«t  iin  tatnta  in  the  lot  of  tha  blind* 
Ya*ll  diaenas  tlMi*  aora  follj  Utap. 

BauBt     I  notiead  in  1939  tha  California  Stata  Ciril 

Sarriea  coda  prohibitad  diaeriaination  againat 
tha  blind  xmlaaa  aight  was  aaaantial  to  tha  job* 
That*s  JTiat  tha  sum   aa  tha  national*  la  it 
tT«atad  tbm   aaaa  va7«  that  ia«  ia  aight  eonaiderad 
aasantial  in  all  jobs  aa  eonaidarad  by  tha  Board? 

Jenkins:  Tea*  Vhat  tha  taadanej  haa  been  is  ttiia,  instead  of 
appljlag  tha  test  as  to  vhathar  or  not  tha  blind 
paraon  ia  or  ia  net  eapabla  of  doing  tha  job,  tha 
iriMla  thing  ia  daterainad  a  priori*  That's  put 
on  quite  irraapaatiTe  of  idiat  tha  blind  gay*  a 
doing*  That  haa  tended  to  be  tha  way  in  Calif oftiia 
eiTil  aarrioe  aa  well  aa  in  tha  federal  eiril  aarrice 
and  eiril  aerriee  in  other  states*  Also  in 
California  there  waa  a  report  that  aaas  out  a  fav 
yeara  ago*  in  *k7  or  *US,   that  was  earried  <m  aa 
a  raault  of  aoaa  eonferenee  or  other  giren  by  tha 
State  Personnel  Board  in  ecmjitnetian  with  tha 
Bureau  of  Toeational  Rehabilitation  and  aayba 
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another  agency  or  tvo,  and  they  cane  out  with 
some  double-talk  to  the  effect  that  the  purpose 
of  the  atate  service  is  to  get  the  best  possible 
people  for  the  jobs  to  be  filled  and  that  taken 
In  that  context,  no  special  consideration  eould 
be  given  to  any  class,  including  the  blind* 

But  they  missed  the  point.  The  point  \fe   have 
been  striving  for  is  that  every  resident  or 
,j     citizen  otight  to  be  given  an  equal  chance  at 

public  employment,  with  the  Judgments  being  auids 
not  on  some  a  priori  view,  or  classification,  but 
upon  the  demonstrated  capacity  of  the  individual. 

Batuat     You  don*t  want  preference j  yow  Junt  wast  equal 
opportunity, 

Jenkins;  Exactly. 

Bauat     Ax*e  thex*e  many  blind  persofM»  MVloyed  in  civil  service 
positions  in  CalifoxmiaT 

Jenkins!   There  are  several.  I  don't  know  Just  how  many.   I 
would  Judge  not  norf  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  the 
very  most. 

Baumt     In  Jobs  dealing  with  the  blind? 

Jenkins t  Primarily.  I  will  not  say  all,  because  I  am  not 
0Ui*e.  Incidentally,  a  gimmick  often  used,  as  far 
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as  oItII  service  Jobs  are  concerned,  very  often 
the J  won*t  say  In  the  announcement  that  good  vision 
Is  required.   But  the  appointing  officer  will 
require  titiat  the  applicant  must  have  a  driver's 
license  as  a  condition  of  taking  the  examination. 
Then  they  deny  that  there  Is  a  vision  requirement* 
saying  that  It  Is  a  license  requirement*  Sort  of 
a  sophistic  thing,  but  very  hax*d  to  get  at. 

Baum:     It  seems  that  you've  had  an  awfully  hard  battle  to 
even  get  then  to  euploj   blind  people  to  work  with 
other  blind  people. 

Jenkins:  Yes.  Of  course,  the  civil  seirvlce  Is  a  blg^ 

•umbersone  sort  of  thing.  A  modem  Procrustean  bed; 
you  don't  take  the  Individual,  whatever  his  talents 
■ight  be,  and  employ  him  where  you  can  use  him,  but 
instead  start  with  a  classification  system  and  try 
to  make  the  Individual  fit  into  that  class.  I 
suppose  It's  less  successful  than  the  Procrustean 
bed,  because  there  you  could  chop  off  something  If 
the  man  was  too  big,  or  stretch  him  if  he  was  too 
•aall,  but  you  can't  do  that  with  civil  service 
elassifleatlons.   (laughter) 
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Professional  Licenses 

Baum:     In  19kki   I  notice  the  Board  of  Chiropractic 

Examiners  barred  blind  or  crippled  persona  from 
examinationf  although  there  were  successfxil  blind 
chiropraeter 8 • 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  Simply  an  arbitrary... they  got  up 

one  morning,  the  Board  did,  and  it  occurred  to  them 
that  maybe  they  ought  to  bar  blind  people  from 
ehiropraetie,  and  they  did. 

Baumi     Had  there  been  any  occasion  to  cause  them  to  do  this? 

Jenkins:  None  whatsoever.  Th«  only  thing  that  we  could 
figui^  out  was  that  possibly  the  Chiropractic 
Board  felt  perhaps  the  whole  system  of  chiropractic 
was  likely  to  fall  tinder  attack,  and  they  felt  that 
if  they  threw  out  the  blind  and  people  with  other 
handicaps,  they  would  remove  the  laerits  of  the 
attack,  or  at  least  be  at>le  to  ity  they  were  really 
cleaning  house.  We  don't  know. 

We  did  go  to  court  over  thia  ruling  for  a 
particular  individual.  I  don't  iwmember  Just  how 
that  thing  came  out.  We  didn't  win,  but  I  have 
forgotten  the  ramifications  in  detail* 
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The  California  Oounoil  for  the  Blind  tested 
the  covirt*s  aotion  and  finally  decided  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  voters  of  the  state.  This  was 
not  a  refez*end\3]B  but  an  initiative  petition.  The 
California  Cotincil  circulated  an  initiative 
petition  and  secured  the  necessary  nu^iber  of 
signatxures  to  have  the  Co;mcil*8  proposed  aiaendiQent 
placed  on  the  ballot  at  the  Noveaber*  1950« 
statewide  election.  Section  6.1  forbidding 
disorimination  against  the  blind  in  enrolling  in 
schools  of  chiropractic  or  taking  the  license 
exanin&tlons  or  practicing  was  added  to  the  code. 

Baumi     Have  there  been  blind  persons  going  into 
ohlropracticT 

Jenkins:  A  few.  Ther«  never  have  been  a  great  mBnj,   beca\is« 
the  blind,  like  other  people »  share  the  gezieral 
view  of  what  chiropractic  is  (laughter)  and  vez*7 
few  blind  people  regard  this  as  tlie  sort  of 
occupation  they'd  like  to  follow.  Some  do.  The 
point  i8«  we* I*  not  worried  about  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  good  or  bad  thing;  the  point  is  that 
it*a  a  lawful  profession.  As  long  as  it*s  lawful, 
then  anyone  who  wants  to  go  into  it  should  have 
the  sane  chance  as  anyone  else.  The  determination 
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should  be  baaed  upon  whether  he  can  qualify,  do 
the  work,  and  meet  the  licensing  requirement.  We 
want  to  do  away  vi  th  any  unreasonable,  oaprloious, 
or  arbitrary  rulings  In  regard  to  It. 
Baunt     I  have  It  here  that  In  1952  the  California 

legl8latuz*e  made  It  illegal  to  close  the  physical 

•  s 

therapy  field  on  acooxuit  of  blindness. 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  We  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  there. 
The  physical  therapists  have  been  trying  to  get 
themselves  established  as  a  little  more  recognized, 
more  noble,  more  scientific  group  than  they  ever 
had  been.  They  had  a  measure  which  would— they 
thought— be  a  proper  step  in  this  direction.  We 
managed  to  have  them  put  a  section  in  their  measui** 
which  would  bar  discrimination  against  the  blind. 
Ve  then  supported,  not  the  whole  physiotherapy  act, 
but  that  part  of  it.  They  were  quite  willing  to 
go  along  with  us  on  that. 

Baum:     Then  they  weren't  moving  to  exclude  blind? 

Jenkins:  No. 

Baum J     But  you  moved  to  prevent  that  exclusion  before  it 
happened. 

Jenkins;  Yes. 
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Bams     Has  there  been  any  Interest  in  the  blind  getting 
into  military  positions*  I'm  stcpe  thex^  must  be 
lots  of  positions  in  the  military  that  a  blind 
person  could  fill, 

Jenkins t  Thoire  certainly  az>e*  This  has  been  one  thing  we've 
never  pushed  on, 

Batnt     It  would  establish  your  equality,  I  think.  Maybe 
you  wouldn't  want  to  be  subject  to  the  draft, 

Jenkins:  No,  \*©*d  be  perfectly  delighted  to  be  subject  to 
the  draft  the  same  as  ereryone  else.  It's  Just 
that  we  haven't  pushed  on  this  area  because  we  feel 
it  affords  very  little  opporttinlty  and  one  in  >^ioh 
ovT   efforts  would  probably  be  fruitlessly  spent, 

Baum!     I'm  surprised  that  the  military  are  not  pushtng 
to  include  you, 

Jenkins t  No,  the  military  will  even  turn  down  people  with 
flat  feet, 

Baun:     Well,  that  was  valid  when  every  man  marehed  around 
and  shot  with  his  gun,  but  nowadays  most  Jobs  are 
technical, 

Jenkins t  It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  technical  Jobs 
or  the  planning  or  clerical  Jobs,  This  \fould  be 
true  for  a  great  many  of  the  disabled  groups,  the 
cardiacs  or  diabetics  Djnd  so  on.  There  are  many 
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places  where  disabilities  are   irrelevant  to  the 
apajir  duties,   but  the  Army  still  does  the  rejecting. 


l^k 


Teaching  Cradentialfl 

Baum:     I  believe  one  of  the  probleBis  jovl   hare  had  to 
struggle  with  Is  discrimination  against  blind 
persons  In  the  granting  of  teaching  credentials 
in  California* 

Jenkins:  Yes.   In  191^5  there  wps  placed  a  statute  on  the 

books,  in  Calif oi*nla.  Section  I2IOI4.,  of  the  Education 
Code,  which  forbids  the  denial  of  a  teaching  credential 
to  any  person  on  the  groxind  of  partial  or  total 
blindness*  Now  here  It  Is  ten  years  later,  and  the 
health  forms  sent  out  bj  the  Department  of 
Education  provide  that  any  of  the  following  grounds 
are  sufficient  for  denial  of  a  credential,  and  it 
has  "vision  less  than  ZO/UO."  That's  the  form,  also 
thm   administrative  code,  which  is  a  codification  of 
administrative  rules,  currently  in  use.  So  you  do 
run  into  this  lag  between  statutory  provisions  and 
administrative  rules  and  practices.   Not  only  lag, 
but  sometiiaes  the  administrative  irules  and  practices 
will  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  legislative 
x^quireraent. 

Baum:  I  know  the  Calif cmia  Council  protested  very 
vigorously  this  failure  to  revise  the  health 
standards. 
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Jenkins:  More  than  once* 

Baumt     I  believe  that  In  April,  1955#  they  Issued  a  report 

on  what  had  been  done,  and  suggested  that  this 

report  be  circulated  at  meetinf^s  of  school 

superintendents  and  principals.  Has  this  been  done? 
Jenkins:  Yes* 

Baum:     Has  it  had  any  results? 
Jenkins:  Well,  we  don*t  know*  Ve  got  a  protoise  back  froc  the 

Department  of  Education  that  they  would  reconsider 

the  practices  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  at  a 

meeting  which  will  ocetu*  in  January* 
Baum:     Then  they  admitted  that  they  had  been  engaging  in 

these  practices* 
Jenkins:  That's  right*  It  was  the  first  time  we  ever  did  get 

a  response  of  this  kind,  incidentally* 
Baum:     I  thought  tliey  always  said  they  Just  had  these 

blanks  on  hand  and** 
Jenkins:  That  was  the  first  statement*  As  soon  as  the  blanks 

wez>e  used  up,  tliey  said,  the  new  blanks  would  reflect 

the  law*  This  was  in  either  'I4.6  or  *U9* 
Baum:     Itlust  have  had  a  tremendous  number  of  blanks* 

( laughter } 
Jenkins:  Right »  Also,  some  time  after  that,  this  illegal 

provision  sort  of  sneaked  into  the  administrative 
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code.  Sections  21?  and  218  of  the  administrative 
code.  We  hope  that  the  department  will,  shall  we 
say  of  Its  own  volition,  change  the  blanks  and  all 
things  connected  thereto  In  the  January  meeting. 
Are  thej?e  any  blind  teachers  now  employed? 

Jenkins!  Yes.  Several.  There's  one  somewhere  down  In  the 
valleyf  one  former  student  of  the  Orientation 
Center,  Miss  Onvla  Tlcer,  who  Is  teaching  In  the 
San  Lorenzo  school  system  and  got  her  contract  this 
fall.  Then  there  Is  a  fellow  In  Southern  California 
named  Bill  Schmidt,  who  Is  teaching  the  eighth  grade, 
I  Can»t  recall  the  name  of  the  city.  Then  there  Is 
Mrs,  Ethel  Wilson,  who  Is  I  think  a  third-grade 
teacher  at  Cupertino.  I  believe  this  Is  the  sum 
total  of  the  blind  teachers  In  this  state, 

Baumt     Have  these  people  Just  been  employed  as  a  result  of 
the  California  Council's  report? 

Jenkins:  I  think  the  two  things  are  not  necessarily  connected. 
In  the  long  pull  this  sort  of  report  will  aid  them. 
But  Miss  Tlcer' s  case,  for  example— she  had  been  a 
teacher  In  the  San  Lorenso  system  and  was  there  at 
the  time  she  became  blind.  Shortly  after  the  onset 
of  blindness,  she  cane  here  as  a  student.  We 
continued  our  contacts  with  the  school  people?  she 
continued  going  to  parent-teacher  meetings.  When 
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it  beoame  obvious  to  them  that  she  was  getting  on 
ynrj  well,  I  think  they  would  have  given  her  an 
opportunity  independent  of  the  report,  although 
the  report  might  have  helped.  The  woman  at 
Cupertino  got  her  job  well  over  a  year  ago.   Bill 
Schmidt  might  have  gotten  his  job  as  a  direct 
XHBsult  of  the  report,  but  that  X  don't  know* 

Bavim:     You  did  colitact  principals  and  superintendents.  •• 

Jenkins:  All  over,  yes,  all  over.  Of  course,  this  kind  of 
work  is  embodied  in  the  report.   It  is  something 
that  must  be  done,  and  must  be  done  over  a  fairly 
substantial  period  of  time.   But  of  course  as  we 
have  teachers  in  the  field  proving  themselves,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  get  more  teachers  in  more  quickly, 
and  so  on. 

Baunt     Do  you  have  any  cazididates  Id  offer  if  the  school 
system  would  be  willing? 

Jenkins:  Very  few.   It  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  a 

credential.  The  thing  that  happens  there  is  that 
the  schools  of  education  are  aware  of  the  health 
standards.  We  don't  have  any  way  of  knowing  how 
many  young  blind  college  students  contenqplate 
going  into  teaching  and  are  discouraged  by  the 
Departments  oT  Education  and  consequently  go  into 
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something  else.  We  do  know  that  that  does  happen 
to  a  certain  extent. 

At  the  UCLA  School  of  Education,  they  denied 
a  very  talented  young  lady  the  privilege  of  entering. 
We  managed  to  secure  a  review;  she  enrolled  this 
fall,  and  we  got  word  about  a  weak  ago  that  they 
had  decided  to  abide  by  their  original  decision, 
and  they  threw  her  out  simply  on  the  ground  of 
blindness.  They  went  on  to  say  that  It  would  be 
especially  harsh  and  cruel  to  allow  her  to  get  In 
there  and  get  her  certificate  and  then  be  unable 
to  find  employioBnt;  they  simply  didn't  want  to  be 
a  party  to  that  kind  of  misleading  act  which  would 
be  80  Inhumane. 

Baums     How  about  the  teachers  at  the  School  for  the  Blind? 
Do  they  have  to  have  certificates? 

Jenkins:  No,  they  don't  have  to,  but  most  of  them  ds •  The 

state  schools  generally  fall  tinder  exempt  provisions, 
so  far  as  the  civil  service  Is  ccxicemed,  and  this  Is 
also  true  regarding  requiring  credentials.  Of 
course,  most  of  them  have  quite  able  superintendents, 
and  as  a  result  of  doing  away  with  the  credential 
requirement,  they  are  able,  lots  of  times,  to  get 
persons  who  lack  credentials  but  who  sometimes  make 
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the  very  best  teachers.  I  don't  nean  to  say  that 
the  person  is  not  qualified;  he  has  to  be  qualified* 
but  once  they  establish  his  qualifications,  they 
forget  about  the  credential  because  they  have  a 
mueh  sounder  bit  of  eyldenee  of  qualification* 

Baum:     A  bill  that  was  passed  In  1955  provided  that  all 

teachers  of  special  classes  for  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  groups  must  have  a  valid  teaching 
credential.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  a  blind 
person's  getting  a  teaching  credential*  wouldn't 
that  eliminate  blind  people  from  teaching  these 
special  classes? 

Jenkins:  No,  I  don't  think  so*  I  think  the  general  practice 
has  been  that  the  individuals  teaching  these  special 
classes  have  to  have  credentials  anyway.  There 
hasn't  been  a  tremendous  problem  at  all  in  getting 
a  credential  for  a  blind  person  to  teach  other 
blind  persons. 

Baun:     They  get  a  special  credential? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  not  a  regular  credential.  Somehow  or  other, 
this  is  to  me  an  iiiteresting  thing,  I  have 
encountered  this  attitude  a  great  many  tiims  and 
among  a  great  many  people  who  ought  to  know  better. 
They  will  say  that  a  blind  person  is  simply  not 
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competent  to  teaeh  seeing  children  and  therefore 
we  otight  to  prepare  him.  If  he  wants  to  teach,  to 
teach  the  blind*   Before  I  go  ahead  and  mate 
comments  about  that,  I'll  go  ahead  and  say  that 
this  also  applies  to  seeing  persons  who  are 
regarded  as  not  con9>etent  to  teach  seeing  children, 
because  of  personality  problems  or  mental  deficiencies 
or  whatdTer  the  reason  may  be.  People  will  say, 
"Let's  prepare  this  person  to  teaeh  the  blind." 

Baum:     Which  would  be  much  more  difficult* 

Jenkins t  Right.  Of  course,  what  they  are  saying  Is  this, 

I  guess--!  don't  see  any  other  possible  constxnictlon 
to  put  on  It — that  what  you  can  do  with  blind 
children  Is  so  very  limited  anyway  that  a  very 
limited  person  can  do  It.  They  don't  recognize 
at  all  that  the  blind  child  has  every  problem  that 
any  other  child  has,  and  then  some.  So  that  you 
would  need  teachers  who  were  as  good  as  teachers 
that  you  had  for  other  children,  and  then  a  little 
bit  better,  ^t  this  hasn't  followed  through  at  all. 

Baumt     Why  was  this  law  passed,  do  you  know?  The  one 
requiring  a  teaching  czvdential. 

Jenkins:  I  Aon't  think  it  was  designed  to  meet  any  partleuler 
problem.  I  think  it  was  primarily  to  increase  the 
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status  of  the  special  credential  section  of  San 
Francisco  State  College.   I  think  the  problem  was 
one  of  status  and  not  one  of  trying  to  help* 

Baum:     You  said  Dr.  Stolz,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 

Special  Schools  end  Services,  was  a  pretty  good 
supporter  of  the  Council.   I  was  wondering  If  he 
might  be  able  to  Influence  the  Department  of 
Education  In  their  policies  of  excluding  blind 
people  from  being  teachers* 

Jenkins:   Perhaps  some,  but  of  course  he*s  not  In  any  position 
to  be  of  gz^eat  Influence  In  the  Department  on  many 
Issues*  He  does  hare  great  Influence  on  certain 
issvies.  In  order  to  keep  his  Influence  where  he 
has  It,  he  simply  can*t  afford  to  champion  causes 
that  are  certainly  botind  to  be  defeated,  because 
he  would  lose  Influence  for  his  pet  causes*  He  Is 
in  a  very  difficult  position* 

Ba\imx     Is  Kr*  Roy  Simpson,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  not  very  syn^athetic  to  blind  teachers? 

Jenkins:   I  suppose  that  Mr*  Sinqpson  is  sympathetic  to  a  lot 

of  these  things,  but  he  simply  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it*  He's  a  public  education  man,  and  that's 
his  big  interest  and  his  big  i^esponsibility,  so 
thet  his  attention,  his  research,  all  those  things. 
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are  flxeil  upon  the  great  nass  of  children  attending 
the  publle  schools.  You  simply  can't  succeed  in 
getting  him  over  Into  these  other  problems  to  the 
point  of  gaining  the  understanding  and  backgrotind 
he  would  need  to  be  at  all  wise  or  understanding. 

Baum:     Doesn't  seem  to  me  that  It  would  take  so  much  study 
to  see  that!  A  half -hour  converse tlon  would  do  It* 

Jenkins:  You'd  be  amazed  at  the  things  people  worry  about. 
They  begin  to  worry  about  how  a  blind  man  would 
get  the  children  out  If  an  earthquake  oaiM  along 
and  caved  la  tiie  building.  If  you  point  out  to 
them  that  some  teachers  are  quite  old  and  can't 
get  aro\md  very  well«  and  certainly  couldn't  get 
children  out  in  such  conditions,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  them  any.  If  you  point  out  to  then  that  a 
blind  man,   if  he's  at  all  competent,  would  know  the 
buildings  and  rooms  and  could  do  about  as  well  as 
anyone  else,  assuming  he's  not  pinned  to  his  desk 
by  a  huge  beam  or  something,  they  don't  believe  lt« 
They  worry  about  fire  drills  and  how  it  was  that 
the  blind  man  would  know  who  it  was  that  threw  the 
chalk  at  him,  all  sorts  of  things  of  that  kind. 

It*s  an  interesting  idea  and  seems  to  be  deeply 
ingrained  that  maintaining  discipline  in  a  class  is 
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ft  Tlsuftl  f\mctlon.  The  people  who  believe  this, 
when  you  ask  them  to  explain  why  It  is  that  one 
perscai  with  perfect  eyesight  has  no  discipline  at 
all  and  another  person  with  a  good  deal  less  eyesight 
haa  excellent  discipline,  they  don*t  explain  it;  they 
simply  8ay«  "It's  an  individual  prohlein|  the  person 
with  deficient  eyesight  still  has  enough  to  maintain 
discipline."  You  get  right  back  where  you  were.   It 
is  hard  to  get  across  that  ability  to  maintain 
discipline  is  a  function  not  of  eyesight  but  of 
teacher  preparation  and  the  teacher's  personality. 
If  you  can  capture  the  intex*est  of  the  children  and 
stimulate  then,  you  simply  have  no  discipline 
problems.   If  you  ean*t,  no  matter  who  you  are, 
you're  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  problems. 

California  Industries  for  the  Blind 

Baum:     The  traditional  idea  of  emplo3nnent  for  the  blind 
seems  to  be  to  place  them  in  sheltered  workshops 
where  they  make  baskets  and  such  objects.  I  take 
It  you  do  not  feel  this  is  a  suitable  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Jenkins:   I  certainly  do  not* 
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Bauni!     I  was  talking  to  a  young  man  the  other  day  who  la 

eoqployed  by  the  California  Industries  for  the  Blind « 
located  here  on  the  sane  grounds  as  the  Orientation 
Center,  and  I  asked  him  If  he  liked  to  work  here  or 
If  he  would  prefer  to  work  In  private  Industry  if 
he  could  get  a  Job«  and  he  said  he  would  rather 
work  here.  Do  you  think  that  Is  most  common  among 
the  majority  of  workers? 

Jenkins!   I  don't  know.   I  don't  have  much  contact  with  them. 
I  do  know  that  a  lot  of  these  people  say  that  they 
would  rather  work  here  because  they  don't  belleye 
they  could  work  an3rplaoe  else.   I  also  know  that 
there  are  some  who  will  say  that  they  would  rather 
work  somewhere  else,  but  who  won't  take  a  Job 
elsewhe3?e  If  It  Is  offered.  They  are  afraid  they 
cannot  perform.  That  Is  true  of  many  of  thse 
Individuals,  even  though  their  potentials  may  be 
good.  They  have  just  fallen  Into  this  disease  of 
defeatism. 

Baunt     This  sheltered  shop  here  on  your  property  I  noticed 
was  xmder  the  Department  of  Institutions  originally 
and  then  It  was  shifted  to  come  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  How  did  It  work  out  under 
the  Department  of  Institutions? 
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Jenkins t   Juat  about  the  same.  Under  the  Department  of 

Institutions,  each  manager  was  a  little  more  of 
an  authority  himself  than  they  ever  were  under 
the  Department  of  Education.  Also  under  Institutions « 
there  was  the  connotation  connected  with  itf  that 
the  blind  were  somehow  either  like  mental  cases  or 
criminal  cases.  Part  of  the  reason  for  transferring 
was  to  try  to  separate  the  two  things:  they  are 
different  kinds  of  problems. 

Baum:     I  think  there  are  only  three  workshops  in  Calif orala. 
There's  one  in  Los  Angeles*  one  in  San  Dlego«  and 
one  here.  I  think  there  are  two  other  small  ones. 

Jenkins s  Yes.   The  small  ones  are  little  sub-shops.   In  San 
Jose»  for  example,  that  is  a  sort  of  subdivision 
ot   the  Oakland  shop.  There  are  only  three  shops 
with  these  little  outlying  things  falling  within 
the  area  of  the  t!hree  big  ones. 

Baum:     Do  you  think  more  workshops  are  needed? 

Jenkins:   I  think  less  are  needed.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  You  see,  we  probably  have  about  30,000 
blind  people  in  Celifoimia  right  now.  Out  of  that, 
there  are  something  aroiind  I4.OO  employed  in  the 
workshops.  That's  a  little  above  1%,     So  you  &•• 
what  your  problem  would  be  if  you  were  to  atten^t 
to  solve  this  problem  by  workshops. 
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There  are  some  people  who  require  sheltered 
•mployinent.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  If 
they're  going  to  have  exaployiaent  at  all.  But 
out  of  165*000,000  total  popxilatlon,  the  blind 
represent  a  cross-seotlon  of  them  all,  so  that  there 
isn't  any  solution  in  terms  of  a  workshop  or  anything 
of  that  kind  that's  going  to  apply  to  very  many. 
The  real  solution  is  in  terms  of  getting  both  the 
seeing  majority  and  the  blind  minority  to  come  to 
view  themselves  as  Individuals,  with  all  the 
variations  and  talents  that  any  other  group  would 
have,  and  to  heve  opportunities  accordingly. 
Insofar  as  the  workshops  impair  or  retard  the  day  . 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  they  are  bad,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  have  a  deterrent  effect. 
Baxim:     I  have  a  quatation  here  from  the  Report  to  the 
Legislature  in  19l|6,  I  think  from  the  Oakland 
workshop.  "It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
largest  ntunber  of  blind  are  not  qualified  for 
private  Indus tz>y,  and  those  who  are  in  private 
industry  are  an  exception  instead  of  a  generality  to 
the  mle,"  I  know  this  is  not  your  point  of  view, 
but  I  wander  if  you  feel  that  this  is  the  point  of 
view  that  they  still  follow  in  the  sheltered  shops. 
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Jenkins:  Certainly.  Matter  of  fact  a  salesman  for  the 
vorkshopa  was  telling  me  not  long  ago  that  he 
vented  to  have  a  whole  bunch  of  workshops  created, 
and  maybe  employ  20,000  blind  people  in  those 
workshops,  try  to  pay  them  good  wages  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  distributing  all  the  goods  that  they 
manufactured.  He*d  like  to  have  this  whole  thing 
made  into  a  sort  of  little  colony  for  the  blinds 
applying  to  their  working  particularly. 

Bavuat     In  1936,  I  think  Juliet  Bindt  said  that  one  of  the 

major  problems  of  the  workshop  was  poor  salesmanship 
of  the  products.  Do  you  think  that  condition  still 
exists,  or  is  this  particular  salesman  such  a  good 
salesman  he  has  helped  overvome  it? 

Jenkins:  You  always  have  that  problem.  If  you  have  a  good 
commodity  at  a  competitive  price,  you  don't  have 
that  difficulty  in  selling,  do  you?  Now  the 
workshops  have  always  operated  with  very  ancient, 
antiquated  equipment.  There  isn*t  a  private 
broom  shop  in  the  whole  cotintry  that  didn't  discard 
the  kind  of  broom  equipment  that  you  find  in  this 
shop  at  least  $0   years  ago.  So  that  you  have 
these  fellows  trying  to  compete  with  the  private 
bDoom  shops  without  the  equipment  with  which  to 
d>  it. 
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Another  factor  is  that  you  tend  to  g«t 
imeompetent  foremen  and  managers,  and  that*s 
always  been  true.  First  place «  there  is  a 
tendency  to  require  high  qualifications  in  terms 
of  experience,  high  paper  qualifications,  and  the 
salaries  are  low.  For  example,  in  the  workshops 
today  there  is  a  requirement  of  five  years  managerial 
experience  in  order  for  a  man  to  qualify  for  work- 
shop jobs.  The  top  salary  he  can  receive  is  either 
♦556  or  1581*  1*11  have  to  check  on  that,  per 
month.  This  is  less  than  #7f200  a  jnear.  Can  you  *' 
imagine  a  man  who  has  had  five  years  of  managing 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  especially  in  times 
like  these,  a  man  who*8  been  successful,  working 
for  so  little?  Anybody  else  could  pay  him  ♦25*000 
if  he* 8  a  good  manager.  So  that  you  tend  to  get 
incompetent  people. 

Baum:     A  man  with  five  years  of  unsuccessful  experience. 

Jenkins:  Yes.   I'll  try  to  get  you  some  figures  that  have 
been  prepared  that  demonstrate  that  the  shops  in 
Oalifornia  are  shops  for  sheltering  management 
rather  than  sheltering  workers.  The  workers  pay 
for  it  in  reduced  wages  and  poor  working  conditions. 

Baumt     Are  there  poor  working  conditions? 
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Jexiklns :  Ye  s  • 

Baum:     In  whet  way? 

Jenkins:   0n9«  there  is  no  grievance  procedure.  The  workers 
come  in  and  go  pz^tty  much  at  the  whim  of  ttai 
■ttuiger*  I  think  this  is  because  no  one  is  quite 
straightened  out  in  his  mind  lAiat  these  shops  ere 
all  about«  I  aean^  people  talk  about  the  shops  as 
being  a  place  where  people  can  come  and  feel  that. 
they  are  doing  something.  Substantially  t;  place 
of  therapy*  But  the  therapy  continues  ad  infinitum. 
Then  these  people  begin  to  tfJLk  about «  well,  these 
blind  people  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  earn  soiBe« 
thing.  So  then  they  begin  to  talk  about  the  shops 
as  places  of  enqployment.  They  seem  not  to  fit 
either  class  in  terms  of  conditions*  Obviously^ 
if  the  shops  are  places  of  employment »  then  you 
ought  to  haTe  the  application  of  wage  provisions 
and  you  ought  to  have  the  right  6f  these  people 
to  unionise  or  organise,  which  you  don*t  have* 
You  ought  to  have  grievance  provisions,  which  you 
don't  have.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  places 
of  therapy,  then  you  should  work  it  out  so  there 
is  some  kind  of  cure  for  something  or  other,  and 
onee  therapy  has  had  its  effects,  the  individual 
is  not  there  any  longer*  You  don't  have  that 
either* 
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Bama:  Have  there  been  any  atteiiQ)ts  to  organize  the  shop 

In  unions T 
Jenklna:   I  don't  know  about  that;  I  have  heard  rumors  that 

union  people  have  talked  about  it*  but  I  don't 

think  there  has  really  been  any  serious,  prolonged 

attempt  ever. 
Baum:     Do  you  think  the  shop  workers  would  be  interested? 
Jenkins:   I  doubt  it.  They'd  be  too  frightened,  for  one 

thing. 
Baxua:     In  this  report  to  the  legislature  in  19i)-6,  the 

workshop  also  said  that  the  equipment  and  procedures 

and  standards  of  production  were  gauged  for  the 

blind.  I  suppose  by  that  they  zaeant... 
Jenkins:  That's  pure  toramyrot. 
Baumt     ...old,  antiquated  equipment. 
Jenkins:  That's  right. 
Baum:     And  they  said  the  policies  are  to  conform  to  the 

temperament  and  characteristics  as  well  as  the 

handicap  of  the  blind. 
Jenkins:  Ha,  ha,  ha. 
Bavim;     Now  what  are  these  temperaments  and  characteristics 

of  the  blind? 
Jenkins:   There  are   none,  other  than  the  fact  of  sightlessness, 
Batira:     There  is  neither  temperament  nor  characteristic? 
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Jenklmi:  That's  right.  But  you  «••«  this  very  talk  Is  really 
a  reflection  or  manifestation  of  the  stereotype, 
isn't  It?  Any  more  than  there  Is  a  ten^erament  or 
oharacterlstle  of  people  with  flat  feet.  Just  an 
Irrelevance • 

Baum:     At  the  1951  committee  hearings  you  mentioned  that 
the  Oakland  shop  seemed  to  attack  the  Department 
of  Education  quite  fiercely,  vhlle  the  L.A.  shop 
and  the  San  Diego  shop  had  no  special  criticism 
of  the  operation  by  the  Department  of  Education, 

Jenkins:  They  just  didn't  voice  It*  They  all  do.  Each  of 
the  managers  Is  striving  very  hard  currently  to 
regain  the  position  of  autonomy.  They  don't  like 
n  any  sort  of  supervision, 

Batuat  The  sort  of  autonomy  they  had  \ander  the  Department 
of  InstltutlonsT 

Jenkins t  Yes, 

Baum:     Are  there  the  sane  superintendents  In  charge  as 

were  in  charge  under  the  Department  of  Institutions? 

Jenkins:  I  can't  answer  that.  At  least  two  of  them  were  In 
charge  while  It  was  still  with  Institutions,  and  I 
think  all  three,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  the  man  in 
San  Diego, 

Baum:     Then  you  feel  that's  tdxat  the  conflict's  about? 
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Jez^lns:  Certainly* 

Baurat     Tb»   Oakland  shop  claimed  that  the  Department  of 

Education  was  trying  to  balance  the  budget  to  the 
detriment  of  the  blind  employees. 

Jenkins:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  merits  of  that.  I 

suspect  that  there  are  some  Improvements  that  ought 
to  oeour  %.»   far  as  the  management  of  the  stete  shops 
Is  concerned,  but  the  managers  of  e#eh  shop  have 
made  those  things  very  difficult.  Tou  see,  the 
present  manager  of  the  Oakland  shop  was  the  man 
who  was  the  superintendent  In  the  old  Home.  The 
Department  of  Education  did  Its  very  best  to  flx^ 
hla. 

Baumt     The  man  you  spoke  of  who  was  ealls  d  down  f cr 
Klsconduct?  (Emmet  Copeland) 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  Be  got  a  three  months'  suspension^ 

and  then  as  a  demotion,  tmder  elvll  service,  he  was 
able  to  demand  the  Job  of  shop  manager,  because  as 
superintendent  of  the  Home  he  had  had  as  part  of 
his  function  the  task  of  managing  the  shop.  Under 
demotion  rights  In  civil  service,  you  can  always 
take  a  lesser  job  than  the  one  you  had,  provided 
that  the  lesser  Job  was  assumed  imder  the  greater. 
So  naturally.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  personal 
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spite «  he  would  be  down  on  the  Department* 
Baxun:     I  also  noticed  that  there  was  a  listing  in  the 

1951  report «  and  the  Los  Angeles  shop  has  quite  a 
hi^  percentage  of  workers  who  are  not  on  state 
aid  at  all«  while  the  Oakland  shop  has  only  a  very 
few  workers  who  don*t  also  receive  state  aid. 
Jezikins:  Yes«  That  reflects  sonewhat  the  calibre  of 

noBagenient*  Although  the  Los  Angeles  shop  is  far 
from  being  well  managed.  But  of  course  this 
business  has  been  a  problem  in  connection  with  the 
aid,  for  that  matter*  as  a  good  many  people  have 
qualified  for  aid  to  the  partially  self-supporting 
blind,  giving  as  their  plan  for  self-support 
working  in  a  workshop,  and they  will  earn  a  few 
hundred  dolla  rs  a  year  and  reach  a  plateau  finally 
and  stay  there.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  sort 
of  difficult  to  say,  "This  plan  is  not  sufficient; 
you  won't  get  anywhere  with  it;  for  that  reason 
we'll  discontinue  your  aid,"  so  that  has  been  a 
difficult  problem. 
Baum:     If  the  Los  Angeles  people  do  that,  they  must  earn 
so  much  money  in  their  shop  that  they  no  longer 
get  their  aid. 
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Jenkins:   Some  do.  Quite  a  few  do.  One  of  the  ways  that  they 
do  that  Is  this:   there  are  a  whole  lot  of  projects 
that  cone  In  from  private  firms «  on  a  eontraettial 
basis 4  and the  blind  workers  In  the  shops  will  do 
packing  or  assembly  or  some  other  thing,  and  they 
will  be  paid  then  pretty  mueh  In  accordance  with 
the  work  they  do,  the  same  as  the  firm  would  have 
to  pay  If  It  hired  Its  own  employees  and  Its  own 
plant.  Under  tho-e  circumstances,  the  blind 
workers,  for  the  most  part,  have  earnings  that 
eompare  very  favorably  with  the  seeing  workers, 
whloh  illustrates  very  conclusively  that  a  good 
many  of  these  blind  workers  In  sheltered  shops 
require  no  sheltering, 

Baum:     It  sounds  as  If  thoae  workers  would  get  experience 
in  actual  Industry  conditions  and  then  they  could 
go  right  out  to  packing  In  the  manufacturer's  own 
plant. 

Jenkins:  They  could,  but  a  great  many  of  them  don't  believe 
that  they  can*  You  find  that  the  uaam   spirit  of 
defeatism  among  those  workers,  lirrespectlve  of  how 
well  they  can  do  a  job,  that  you'll  find  here  In 
the  workshop. 

Batun:     Speaking  of  the  autonomy  of  the  sheltered  shops,  are 
you  more  autonomous  in  the  Orientation  Center  than 
the  sheltered  shops  are  under  the  Department  of 
Education? 
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JenkinaJ  Not  by  law,  but  by  the  way  we're  allowed  to  operate 
V9   aro«  The  Department  has  always  followed  the 
principle  that  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
program  than  they  know,  so  they  don't  tell  me  what 
to  do;  they  ask  me  what  X  want  done,  program-wise* 
Certainly  in  terms  of  review  of  budgets  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  we  are  very  earefxilly  scrutinized; 
we  ought  to  be.  We  ought  to  be  scznitinised  in 
terms  of  program,  too,  if  anything  is  falling  down. 
So  long  as  it  isn't,  the  Department  is  not  anxious 
to  come  in  and  spend  its  time  on  this  kind  of  thing, 

Baum;     They  might  follow  the  sane  policy  with  the  sheltered 
shops  if  they  were  convinced  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  superintendents* 

Jenkins s  And  would  be  glad  to.  These  things  are  a  terrible 
headache , 

Baumt     Then  you  think  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  keep  close  tab  on  everything  under 
their  control;  it  is  rather  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  superintendent, 

Jenkins:  And  for  good  reason, 

Baum:     One  of  the  things  that  was  recommended  in  this 
report  in  1951  was  that  field  workers  should  do 
more  taking  things  to  home  industries,   I  guess 
that  means  taking  materials  to  people  that  they 
can  work  on  in  their  homes. 
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Jenklna:  Yes«  and  there *s  been  a  bill  which  was  passed  this 
last  spring  meant  to  Implement  that  somewhat* 
although  there  Is  no  real  substantial  provision 
made  to  carry  out  that  bill.  It*8  a  bill  that  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  home  Industries 
section  In  communities  of  a  certain  size  or  having 
a  blind  population  of  a  certain  size;  however, 
there  again  I  feel  that  while  the  home  Industry 
program*  If  properly  run,  would  be  good  as  far  as 
aome  people  are  concerned,  but  you  have  to  be  veiry 
careful  not  to  apply  It  too  broadly,  so  that  you 
keep  people  home  who  have  no  business  being  shackled 
that  way;  they  should  have  the  opposite  kind  of 
encouragement  and  stimulation.  But  If  the  person 
Is  truly  unable  to  get  from  his  home  and  still  has 
productive  powers  and  wants  to  utilize  them,  then 
for  that  kind  of  person,  a  program  like  this  would 
be  very  good. 

Baumt     There  was  a  bill  In  the  legl8lattu>e  this  y«ar  to 
create  "opportvmlty  centers"  for  the  blind.  What 
la  an  opportunity  center? 

Jeiiklns:  We  don*t  quite  know,   (laughter)  However,  1*11 

say  this.  I  think  that  the  term  belles  the  ptirpone. 
In  the  sheltered  shops,  we  have  had  the  problem  for 
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jears  of  having  workers  who  are  really  capable  of 
working  under  oompetitive  conditions  being  enrployed 
along  with  workers  who  can't  quite  meet  coit^etitive 
conditions »  end  both  of  these  groups  along  with 
workers  who  can  eoaie  not  even  10^  of  the  way  to 
meeting  coznpetitive  conditions.  Now  the  wages* 
the  income,  of  the  workers  in  the  shops,  of  course, 
are  paid  in  terms  of  what's  left  over  after  you 
pay  for  materials  and  management.  There  is  some 
subsidy,  all  right,  in  terms  of  the  buildings  and 
tax  exemptions  and  the  organisation  being  non- 
profit, but  you  still  have  a  lot  of  arerhead  in 
the  way  of  materials  and  management.   If  you  have 
a  nxiraber  of  workers  in  the  shop  who  waste  a  lot 
of  materials,  who  requiz^  a  great  deal  more 
supervision  than  most  of  the  other  workers  would 
]?equire,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  you're  increasing 
the  cost  of  overhead  greatly,  so  that  the  more 
capable  workers  then  are  paying  for  the  waste  of 
the  less  capable. 

The  idea  of  the  opportunity  center  is  to 
remove  the  persons  who  cannot  produce  or  who  can 
work  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  from  the  main  body 
of  the  workshops,  and  keep  it  operating  luider  a 
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separate  accounting  system.   I  think  the  Idea  might 
be  to  help  the  very  submarglnal  workers  get  some 
help  so  that  they  can  become  only  slightly 
submerglnal  workers,  and  then  be  placed  back  In 
the  shops.  So  the  opporttinlty  Is  one  of  advancing 
from  a  super-sheltered  shop  to  a  sheltered  shop. 

Batara:     They  would  require  a  much  heavier  subsidy  than  the 
sheltered  shops. 

Jenkins t  That's  right*  What  you  would  do  would  be  to  have 
some  of  the  service  clubs  guarantee  to  sponsor  the 
items  produced  and  part  of  that  subsidy  would  be 
In  higher  prices  for  handmade  goods,  assuming  that 
they  would  be  reasonably  well  made.  These  being 
the  requirements,  I  doubt  very  seriously  if  we 
will  have  a  half  a  dozen  opportvinlty  centers 
established  In  the  state  In  the  next  fifty  years. 

Bauat     What  did  the  California  Council  think  of  It? 

Jenkins:     Well,   the  Council  didn't  bother  with  It  very 

much  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  position  was  that 
if  the  department  wanted  it,  that  we'd  go  along 
with  that.  We  didn't  oppose  it,  we  supported  it, 
but  mildly, 

Baum:     In  the  19i)^3  minutes  of  the  California  Council, 
there  had  been  a  suggestion  for  an  agency  for 
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services  to  the  blind;  it  was  suggested  and 
xmanliaously  rejected.  In  1955  the  Council 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  central  agency  for 
the  blind.  Why  was  the  idea  rejected  then  and 
supported  now? 

Jenkins:  I  can't  give  you  the  specific  proposal  on  the  1914-3 
meeting.  I  can  tell  you  this«  however*  There  had 
been  proposals  which  would  Ivanp   services  for  the 
blind  tinder  a  single  management.  You  wotild  wind 
up  with  rehabilitation  and  aid  checks  being 
adnlnistered  by  the  same  agency.  Ve  are  now  and 
always  have  been  opposed  to  the  lumping  of  all 
services  to  the  blind  in  one  agency.  lA  general* 
what  we  are  seeking  la  to  put  all  related  services 
into  a  single  agency,  and  by  related  we  mean  in 
regard  to  this  agency  bill  those  services  which 
have  a  rehabilitative  function.  Now  the  shops 
certainly  don't  have  that  function.  The  only 
reason  that  the  shops  were  Included  in  the  agency 
bill  was  that  we  regarded  it  as  the  price  we  would 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  get  the  bill  at  all.  It's 
the  one  group  that  no  one  wants. 

Baua:     Department  of  Education  doesn't  want  them? 

Jenkins:  No  one  wants  them.  There  is  some  possibility  that 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  agency*  if  they  would  be 
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put  there,  that  you  would  at  least  induce  the 
resistance  that  you  would  meet  from  the  established 
departments.  In  terms  of  taking  some  of  the  things 
from  them.  Also  the  shopworkers  have  been  rery 
discontented;  I  think  It  Is  impossible  to  ever 
ereate  a  sltxiatlon  In  which  they  won*t  be 
discontented*  The  Council,  you  see,  represents 
all  blind  people.  We  have  shopworkers'  guilds 
represented  in  the  Council.  Had  we  left  them  out 
when  they  wanted  to  oasw  in,  we  would  have  had 
lntex*nal  problems,  so  we  simply  put  them  in  as  a 
••■promise.  They  W6z*e  not  put  in  on  principle. 

Baum:     You  don*t  think  anything  can  be  done  eonstznictively 
with  the  shops?  Even  with  the  best  of  management? 

Jenkins:  Very  little.  The  best  of  management^  of  course, 
would  be  much  more  close  to  something  you  could 
call  constructive  then  what  we  have  now,  but  the 
shops  are  a  terrible  headache  at  best. 

Baum:  There  were  several  resolutions  in  dlffez^nt  years 
against  a  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Was  this  the 
idea  you  described? 

Jenkins  t  Yes. 

Baum:     And  you  always  stand  against  having  the  public 

assistance  in  the  sane  department  as  the  rehabili- 
tation. 
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Jenkins:  Yes.  Or  any  other  8ez*vloe. 

Betun:  Or  education* 

Jenklni!  Yes* 

Bauia:  Sounds  like  a  good  policy. 

Vending  Stands 

Baun:     A  more  recent  plan  for  glTlrg  blind  persons 

employment  opportunities  has  been  the  establishment 
of  vending  stands  In  public  buildings  to  be  run  by 
blind  operators.  Do  you  remember  when  It  was  that 
the  federal  government  provided  vending  stands  for 
blind  people? 

Jenkins :   1936 . 

Baumt     California  didn't  provide  for  that  until  19U5« 

Jenkins:   I  don*t  really  know  why  that  was.  The  vending 
stand  idea  was  thou^t  of  and  proposed  in 
California  certainly  prior  to  1914.5.  There  weiNS  a 
number  of  people  who  opposed  the  Idea  and  some  of 
them  were  siirprlslng  sources.  For  exao^le,  public 
school  administrators  opposed  the  vending  stand 
ldea»  on  the  theory  that  the  school  buildings  were 
elgher  state,  eoiinty  or  municipal  buildings*  and 
that  the  authorisation  for  the  establishment  of 
vending  stands  In  such  buildings  would  lead  to  the 
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establlslment  of  vending  stands  In  high  schools* 
Once  that  happened,  the  operators  would  be  selling 
cigarettes  to  minors  and  there  would  be  all  sorts 
of  trouble* 

Baum:     Sotmds  far-fetched. 

Jenkins:   It  was. 

Baum:     Do  you  think  it  was  a  real  reason?  .  _^ 

Jenkins:  Yes,  I  do,   I  don*t  think  it  had  any  merit,  but 

there  were  some  people  who  thought  it  did.  In  the 
bill  as  it  was  adopted  in  19^5*  there  was  an  express 
provision  contained  in  the  bill  that  in  no  way  was 
the  act  to  be  constxnied  to  allow  the  installation 
of  vending  stands  in  the  public  schools.  That  was 
simply  to  quiet  this  kind  of  opposition. 

BauDi:     Did  the  California  Council  work  for  the  vending 
stands? 

Jenkins:   Oh, yes.  There's  hardly  a  constructive  piece  of 

legislation  dealing  with  this  whole  problem,  either 
nationally  or  locally  that  the  Coxineil  didn't  work 
for  and  in  most  cases,  conceived  the  idea  and 
wrote  the  measures,  seciired  the  introd\ictionp 
worked  them  through. 

Batxm:     I  think  the  Federal  vending  stand  plan  required  a 
management -control  system. 
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Jenkins:   It  didn't*  but  that  was  inposed  by  the  Federal 
Agency. 

Baurn:     Administrative  ruling, 

Jenkins:   That's  right.  And  now  in  the  recent  amendments  to 

the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act*  some  of  these  things  that 
were  done,  probably  illegally,  under  the  old  aet« 
can  now  be  done --they 're  not  requirement s^  but  they 
are  perralssive--lawfully.  **  •' 

Baum:     What,  the  management  controls? 

Jenkins:  Yes*  The  new  act  in  one  section  provides  for  the 
supplying  of  vending  stand  equipment  to  the 
severely  handicapped  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
management  and  control  by  the  agency  will  lead  to 
more  remunerative  or  better  operation*  Public  Law  $6$ 
of  the  83rd  Congress.  Very  good  reading. 

Baum:     Does  California  have  this  management-control  system? 

Jenkins:   No}  not  within  the  act.  While  Callfo3?nia  is  not 

controlled  to  the  same  extent  that  some  other  states 
are«  it's  not  all  the  way  to  the  other  side  either 
in  the  way  of  having  an  independent  operator 
system.   I  guess  we  can  call  California  a  sort  of 
semi -independent  operator  state* 

Baum:     How  does  the  blind  man  get  the  money  to  establish 
a  vending  stand? 
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Jeiaklnst     The  money  Is  provided  under  the  irehabllltatlon 

program.  Tending  stands  can  be  established  and  be 
built  and  Installed  under  the  case  service  funds 
provided  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act. 

Bauin:     Federal? 

Jenkins t  Pederal-state;  It's  a  grant-in-aid  program.  How 
the  way  that  most  states  usually  operate  Is  that 
the  state  luteins  title  to  all  of  that  equipment} 
the  blind  man  can  never  acquire  it  for  himself. 
Beyond  all  thisy  the  state  agency  may  fix  the  wage 
idiioh  the  operator  will  receive  and  go  around  every 
day  and  take  up  the  money  that  he's  collected 
during  the  day»  keep  his  books,  and  so  forth,  and 
pay  for  all  of  the  expenses,  including  the  salary 
of  the  man  who  takes  up  the  money.  This  is  not 
in  California.  North  Carolina  is  a  good  Illustration^ 
but  it's  not  the  only  one|  there  are  many,  many 
states  that  do  this. 

Now  there  is  a  provision  in  the  federal  act 
which  will  allow  the  states,  if  they  wish  to  do 
so,  to  permit  the  operator  to  purchase  his  own 
•quipment.  He'll  still  have  to  pay  a  fee  of  soma 
kind  for  inspection,  and  he'll  have  to  keep  hia 
equipment  In  good  repair  and  all  that  sort  of 
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thing*  Licensing  agency  may  revoke  the  man's 
license  at  any  tine •   But  he ' 8  still  allowed  to 
purchase  his  own  equipnent,  with  the  provision 
that  the  state  agency  will  have  the  first  option 
to  ]?epurchase  any  tine  the  operator  wishes  to 
leave.   Now  that's  reasonable «  as  we  can  see* 

In  OoloradOf  for  example »  they  were  supposed 
to  adopt  a  state  plan  \diich  would  allow  the  operators 
to  purchase,  whenever  the  operators  desired  to  do 
80.  What  they've  done  is  something  like  thist  you 
see,  the  loaximum  that  they  can  charge  any  operator 
ic  3i^  i^  the  equipment  is  owned  by  the  ageney, 
and  where  the  agency  owns  the  equipment,  they  also 
go  around  and  give  assistance  and  bookkeeping  and 
suggestions  for  display*  There  are,  in  fact,  fotir 
classes  of  services  for  which  charges  may  be  made, 
and  they  ar«  for  repair  and  replacement,  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  for  management  services, 
and  for  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage*  For  all  of  these 
four  things,  the  maximum  charge  is  ^^m     They  tuy 
25^  of  the  fees  they  collect  are  to  go  for  manage- 
ment services*  2$%   of  3i^  is  a  little  less  than 
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Now  til*  Independent  operator  groups  don*t  get 
any  of  the  benefits  except  something  leas  than 
management  service.  All  they  get  Is  a  kind  of 
Inspection.  So  It  would  seem  that  they  should  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  2$%   for  management  seirrlce. 
As  the  plan  went  through*  they  were  to  pay  1^^ 
on  the  gross,  which  was  a  good  deal  more  than  2$%, 
Result:  the  federal  people  dldn*t  want  to  have  this 
kind  of  program  Initiated,  and  they  have  finally 
said  they  ere  going  to  rule  in  this  way,  and 
already  Ixave  in  one  case:  that  the  Independent  operator 
will  not  be  relieved  of  his  liability  to  the  program, 
that  they  will  knock  off  10^  of  the  total  fees  that 
be  voald  have  to  pay  if  he  were  not  an  Independent 
operator,  which  would  reduce  his  pajrment  from 
3a^  or  3.25^,  but  that  In  addition  to  the  3.2%,   he 
has  to  pay  l|^  for  the  privilege  of  being  independent. 
So  It  comes  out  that  after  he  buys  his  own  equipment 
and  has  to  maintain  it  and  everything  else,  that  he 
pays  U..?^  against  a  3«5>^  payment  if  he  never 
purchased  equipment  or  never  premised  to  maintain 
it  or  any  of  those  things.  So  that  it  costs  hla 
more  In  the  way  of  percentcge  payments  to  be 
Independent  than  it  does  to  allow  the  state  to 
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furnish  all  these  things  for  him,  I  don't  know 
If  this  Is  rtrj   clear. 

Batun:  It  doesn't  sotmd  as  If  he's  Independent! 

Jenkins:  No,  he  certainly  Isn'tl  And  also.  It  makes  It  so 
that  he  can't  afford  to  buy  his  own  equipment* 

Baum:     Be  no  point  in  it  anyway* 

Jenkins t   On  $1,000  gross  income,  instead  of  paying  $3^ 
under  the  semi-oontrolliid  system,  he'd  have  to 
pay  IU7  under  the  Independent  system,  in  the  same 
state  (this  is  Colorado  we  are  talking  about)* 
In  addition  to  that,  buy  his  equipment  and  maintain 
it. 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN  CALIPORNU 
Need  for  Public  ABsistance 

Baxmt  Perhaps  we  could  cover  the  beginnings  of  public 

assistance  in  California* 

Jenkins:  All  right* 

There  will  occur  the  question  as  to  why  public 
assistance  at  all;  here  we  go  around  talking  about 
opportunity  and  Independence  on  one  hand  and  then 
we  turn  right  aroxind  and  start  talking  about 
public  assistance,  and  that  does  seem  a  little  odd, 
doesn't  it?  Well*  the  reason  for  It  is  thlst  in 
the  first  place,  we  don't  live  in  a  society  in 
which  the  blind  individual  has  opportvmity*  If 
you  don't  give  him  public  assistance,  he'll  starve, 
or  have  to  be  supported  by  his  family^  when  they 
perhaps  can*t  afford  to  aaintain  hlmj  even  If  they 
can,  to  accept  this  degrading  role  which  often 
raises  all  kinds  of  protleaui  with  the  family.. .So 
until  we  feel  that  society  reaches  the  point  where 
the  blind  person  will  have  an  opportunity  equal 
to  that  of  others,  then  it  ought  to  extend  to  him 
a  degree  of  security* 

Beyond  this,  thez<e  vory  often  is  a  period  of 
adjustment  required  between  the  onset  of  blindness 
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and  the  readiness  for  employment.  Then  beyond  all 
thl8»  a  blind  Indlvldtiely  since  conditions  are  what 
they  ere,   may  want  to  go  Into  a  business  of  his 
own  or  something  of  that  kind  and  have  all  sorts  of 
difficulties.  For  Instance,  the  bank  may  not 
assist  him,  even  though  his  credit  Is  othex*wlse 
good  and  his  Ideas  are  sound,  because  of  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  people  to  contract  with  a 
blind  man  for  fear  that  he  canH  produce,  and 
so  on* 

All  of  these  things  mean  that  he  Is  likely 
to  attain  his  goal  of  rehabilitation  only  after 
a  fairly  substantial  series  of  little  steps.  So 
you  have  to  have  a  program  that  will  sort  of  tend 
to  help  subsidize  him  while  he's  making  these  steps. 
If  he  could  achieve  these  things  In  a  single  step, 
you  wouldn't  have  to  worry.   But  It  Isn't  In  one 
single  step;  It's  only  the  series  that  does  it. 
So  you  need  not  only  your  security  while  the 
readjustment  Is  belxig  made  but  an  additional   * 
security  while  the  transition  is  being  made  from 
complete  lack  of  income  to  full  employment. 
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Beginnings  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 

California,  until  1929,  h«d  no  public 
assistance  programs  for  the  blind.  Also  prior  to 
1929,  one  very  rarely  ever  heard  of  any  blind 
individual  who  was  self -supporting.  So  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  public  assistance,  as  well  as  lack  of 
opportimlty  for  education  and  employment,  the  blind 
nan  had  to  irely  upon  and  In^ose  upon  hit  relatives. 
If  he  had  any,  to  support  him.  For  the  most  part, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  and  a  liability, 
an  expense.   It  made  for  a  very,  very  unwholesome 
life  of  Idleness  and  dependency,  and  In  a  great 
many  cases,  the  blind  Individual  didn't  even  have 
this.  Panhandling  was  much  more  the  rage* 

Baum:     Was  there  any  sort  of  vocational  training?  School? 

Jenkins:  None,  Outside  of,  perhaps,  a  little  piano  tuning 

and  chair  caning,  and  of  course  even  In  these  times 
the  percentage  of  blind  people  under  the  age  of 
twenty  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  the  total, 
probably  less  than  10/^,  so  that  90^  of  all  those 
who  were  blind  didn't  have  even  the  opportunity 
for  learning  chair  caning.  There  were  two  shops 
In  the  state  at  this  time,  but  at  most  they  could 
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employ  1  or  1^%   of  the  blind  population,  if  that 
Many.  Thet  Is  a  very  generous  figure.  So  you  see 
where  it  left  the  great  majority. 

So  in  1926  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  headed  by  Dr.  Perry, 
drew  up  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
which  would  allow— not  require,  but  allow— the 
legislature  to  make  money  payments  to  blind  persons 
in  the  form  of  public  assistance.   They  got  out  and 
got  the  necessary  signatures  to  make  this  thing  a 
petition  and  got  it  on  the  ballot. 

Batim:  How  did  they  do  this? 

Jenkins I   Simply  by  getting  half  a  dozen  blind  guys  to 

heavily  populated  areas,  such  as  downtown  Oakland 
and  downtown  San  Francisco,  and  getting  themselves 
a  soapbox  and  making  a  speech  and  getting  signatures. 

Baum:     Was  this  mainly  a  Northern  California  effort? 

Jenkins {  Yes.  They  got  the  signatures.  If  you've  ever  had 
any  experience  in  floating  an  initiative  petition, 
you  can  recognize  how  much  work  all  this  is. 
IToznnally,  right  now,  in  California,  most  groups  who 
are  going  to  put  on  an  initiative  petition  hire  it 
done,  end  the  ustial  cost  is  from  |75»000  to  $100,000. 
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So  maybe  that  helps  one  appreciate  the  amoiint  of 
work  z>equlred  In  Just  getting  the  signatures.  Onee 
the  petition  was  on  the  ballot  and  the  arguments 
written,  the  amendment  went  throvigh  overwhelmingly* 
and  following  that,  California  did  set  up,  in 
1929,  an  aid  program  for  the  blind. 

Following  all  this,  at  the  time  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  adopted,  in  the  fall  of  1935»  it 
became  apparent  thet  most  of  the  states  wotild 
likely  cowfe  into  the  perview  of  this  act  sooner 
or  later.  California  managed  to  keep  clear  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  until  1914-1  and 
then  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  Reason 
we  wanted  to  resist  was  thet  the  aid  was  given  as 
a  flat  grant  in  the  early  days,  and  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  any.. .the  income  requirements 
became  very  stringent.  Along  with  this  amendimnt 
we  had  in  1928,  not  only  the  blind  were  affected 
but  the  aged;  it  made  it  possible  to  pay  aid  to 
the  aged,  and  also  to  needy  childz>en. 

Baum:     Do  you  mean  that  before  19l|.l  California  didn*t 

participate  in  the  part-payiaent  th^t  the  Federal 
Govez'nment... 

Jenkins:  That  is  right.  But  in  1914-1  the  Public  Assistance 
statutes  were  revised.  The  aged  groups  were 
organized  and  had  bitterly  opposed  inclusion  under 
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the  Social  Security  Act,  but  they  were  included* 
Then  the  bill  caitie  along  which  would  include  the 
blind,  and  we  opposed  that,  but  in  a  different  way. 
I  wasn't  there  but  I  heard  about  it  many  times. 

I  tmderstand  that  Dr.  Perry  got  up  and  made 
one  of  his  wonderful  appearances  in  which  he  told 
the  legislature  that  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  and  that  among 
other  things  he  tried  to  encourage  blind  people 
all  he  could  toward  independence,  but  that 
opportunities  were  such  that  many  of  them  could 
never  achieve  it,  even  though  personally  they  were 
capable  of  producing,  and  that  for  the  most  part 
those  who  did  achieve  it  would  have  to  have  a 
time  on  public  assistance  while  they  went  to 
college  or  secured  some  other  form  of  training. 
So  that  as  a  teacher  dealing  with  these  blind 
youngsters,  he  could  promise  them  only  the  poorhouse 
on  their  graduation  from  high  school.  With  the 
poorhouse,  complete  hopelessness  and  idleness. 
He  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  do  this^ 
of  course  you  have  the  power  to  do  it,  but  I 
will  insist  upon  Jvist  one  thing  if  you  do,  and 
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that  is  that  you  go  down  there  and  explain  what 
fou*ve  don«  to  those  yoxingsters*  I  Just  hmyen*t 
the  heart  to  do  lt«"  At  this  point »  he  said, 
every  hardened  member  of  the  legislature  had  his 
handkerchief  out  wiping  his  eyes.  One  fellow 
leaped  up  and  shoutedj  "I  say  to  hell  with  the 
Federal  Government."   (laughter) 

As  It  finally  tumied  out«  we  did  go  under 
the  Social  Seexirlty  Act,  but  along  with  It  was 
bom  our  Aid  to  Partially  Self -Supporting  Blind 
prograra,  which  Is  not  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.   It  Is  not  federally  reimbursed  at  all.   So 
that  California  since  19U1  has  had  two  plans,  one 
designed  prlnarlly  for  those  blind  persons  who  by 
old  age  or  sons  other  infi]:*mity  other  than 
blindness  ai*e  not  likely  ever  to  be  able  to  achieve 
self-support.  And  the  other  plan  is  for  those 
persons  who  do  have  some  plan  to  become  self- 
supporting.  We*ve  been  operating  this  way  ever 
since.  That's  in  brief  how  our  Chapter  3,  Aid 
to  the  Partially  Self -Supporting  Blind  law  was 
bom*  By  the  way,  it's  very  much  objected  to  by 
the  federal  government. 
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Batiint     I  thought  the  federal  government  now  permitted 
t50  a  month  exempt  Income. 

Jenkins;  Exempt  eazmlngs*  not  exempt  Income.  Earnings  has 
be^n  very  narrowly  construed,  as  being  pay  for 
current  effort.  Suppose  you  earned  the  money  in 
the  past,  for  example «  If  you  had  been  einployed 
by  the  railroad  or  some  other  firm  that  had  taken 
funds  from  your  check  during  your  employment  there 
and  had  put  them  away  and  they  were  now  paying 
them  back  to  you  as  a  pension.  Under  the  present 
rules  as  Intex^jreted  by  the  general  counsel  for 
the  United  States  Government,  that  amount  woxild 
be  deducted  from  Blind  Aid  as  not  being  earned 
income  because  it  does  not  come  from  current 
effort.  You  paid  incoae  tax  on  it  and  it's  earned 
for  every  pujrpose  other  than  public  assistance, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  isn't  earned.  This 
somewhat  shows  the  extreme  to  which  the  Social 
Security  people  are  willing  to  go  to  try  to 
block  this  idea  of  exempt  earnings  or  exempt 
income. 

Baum;     In  the  California  program,  any  income  is  exempt 

up  to  t$0   a  month  if  you  are  on  this  self-supporting 
program? 
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Jenkins:   No,  on  the  self-supporting  program*  any  Income 
is  exenqjt  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  which,  you  see, 
is  more  than  $50  a  month.   I  might  say  that  ever 
since  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  began, 
(it  was  first  organised  back  in  19l{-0)  we  have 
been  fighting  to  get  exempt  income  provisions 
through  at  the  federal  level,  end  it  wasn't  until 
1950»  ten  years  later,  that  we  managed  to  do  so, 
and  we  did  so  over  the  opposition  of  th« 
administration,  and  over  the  opposition  of  the 
people  who  like  to  say  that  they  speak  for  the 
blind.  That  Includes  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  very  interesting  to  go 
through  the  Congressional  Records  of  this  time 
and  see  what  was  said  in  the  hearings.  Much  more- 
what  makes  it  doubly  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Foundation,  in  publication  subsequent  to  this 
fracas  before  Congress  claimed  credit  for  the 
I50  clause  that  is  now  part  of  the  act. 

Baum:     What  reasons  did  they  give  at  the  time  they  were 
opposing  this? 
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Jenkins:   This  whole  dam  thing  was  xmcalled  for»  that  there 
were  hardly  any  blind  who  could  get  any  earnings 
at  all,  end  those  who  could  didn't  need  any  more 
than  the  amount  of  money  that  they  were  getting 
on  aid,  and  moz>eover  that  if  they  could  becone 
self-supporting,  this  $50  exemption  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  them,  for  they  would  only  earn  $^0 
and  then  quitt  It  was  this  kind  of  argument  that 
they  gave.  Alfred  Allen,  of  the  Foundation,  told 
at  privately  in  195l>  the  year  after  the  enactnent 
of  the  $50  clause,  one  of  the  Foundation's  main 
objects  was  continuing  the  relationship  that  they 
had  had  with  the  head  of  the  Social  Security  Agenoyi 
vho  at  that  time  was  Oscar  Swing,  and  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  public  assistance  programs  was 
Jane  Hoyt.  Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  we,  meaning 
the  Foundation,  can  go  in  and  have  a  drink  with 
those  people,  and  the  Federation,  by  fighting, 
didn't  have  that  relationship* 

BBxmt  What  an  advantage  I   (laughter)  I  know  that 

California  has  an   excess  needs  provision,  whez*eby 
some  people  are  permitted  to  retain  a  certain  part 
of  their  income  if  they  have  excess  needs? 
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Jenkina:  That's  right.  You're  worried  about  the  juatlfle&tlon 
of  this? 

Beum:     No«  I*m  wondering  how  leniently  that  Is  applied. 
Vould  It  be  a  way  of  getting  around  the  stringent 
federal  rulings? 

Jenkins!   Only  to  a  limited  degree.  This  whole  special  needs 
Idea  la  aozoethlng  which  Is  vezT^  Intez^stlng  and 
has  some  very  curious  elements  In  It  In  terms  of 
arguments  that  come  up  about  It.  Most  of  the 
people  Involved  In  administration  of  aid  want  to 
follow  a  principle  of  Individual  need  Individually 
determined.  Wow  they  almost  universally  oppose 
any  special  needs  idea*  even  thoiigh  this  does 
come  very  close  to  the  principle  of  individual 
need  individually  determined.  Where  we  have  the 
flat  gz*ant  system*  such  as  we  have  in  Celifomla— 
that  la  if  you  are  blind  and  are  eligible  for  the 
full  grant,  everybody  knows  how  much  you'll  getr- 
where  we  have  that  system,  with  the  special  needs 
in  addition  to  it,  that's  where  we  put  a  floor 
under  aid,  they  are  unlfoinnly  opposed  to  it. 

Now  they  say  that  the  reason  they're  opposed 
to  a  flat  grant  is  that  a  lot  of  people  aren't 
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getting  enough  imder  the  fist  grant  system,  and 
yet  the  very  thing  that  would  give  them  more, 
that  Is,  the  special  needs  provision.  Is  opposed. 
Well,  of  course  we  know  from  application  and 
wherever  we've  seen  It  that  not  only  Is  the  aid 
reduced  under  the  Individual  needs  Individually 
determined  system  but  also  the  blind  person  is 
subjected  to  constant  suz^velllance  and  to  endless 
petty  detedtive  work,  running  the  administrative 
costs  up  very  high  and  the  grant  of  aid  down  very 
low. 

Baiam:     It  would  cost  more  to  do  the  detective  work  than 
to  pay  the  man  enough  to  live  on I 

Jenkinsi  We  firmly  believe  that  it  does.  We  haven't  been 
able  to  get  svifflelent  data  to  absolutely 
substantiate  it* 

I  have  hare   the  breakdown,  if  you  want  it, 
considering  aid  to  be  at  the  190  level,  as  to  what 
the  budget  is.  Now  the  reason  for  this  budgeting 
is  the  federal  requirement.  Any  amount  granted 
has  to  be  budgeted.  So  we've  Just  taken  our  flat 
grant  system  and  broken  it  down  into  a  budget. 
And  here's  how  ridiculous  It  sounds,  even  at  $90, 
which  is  by  far  the  highest  grant  given  by  any 
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etate.  The  allotment  now— this  is  for  the  guy 
for  the  whole  month— Is  $32.85  for  food,  I  wfts 
talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  Is  e  dietician 
about  this  and  was  told  that  that  could  probably 
be  done  because  dog  biscuits  are  rery  nutritiousa 
and  if  a  person  were  to  live  on  dog  biscuits 
and  supplement  his  diet  with  an  orange,  he  could 
get  an  adequate  diet  this  way  and  get  by  on 
f32,65»  I  might  point  out  that  dog  biscuits  cons 
in  five  delicious  flavors^  including  such 
appetite-delighters  as  charcoal,   (laughter). 
Housing,  tl5  a  month.  That's  for  a  rocm  with 
fleas  in  it.  Without  fleas  it  woiad  be  |"'20-#25* 
I  should  think.  Utilities,  $6.80.  Clothing, 
♦9.85.  Household  maintenance  and  replacement, 
#9.50.  Transportation,  $)4..50.  Incidentals,  such 
as  combs  end  haircuts,  shoe shines,  cleaning,  all 
those  things,  tl^.^O,  making  a  total  of  |90. 

Baum:     Does  the  federal  government  require  that  you  have 
this  individual  needs  individually  considered? 

Jenkins:  They  can't  require  it;  they'd  like  to  have  it, 

Th«y  Inquire  you  to  have  a  budget  even  though  you 
have  a  flat  grant  system.  Then  if  the  person  is 
receiving  free  room  and  board,  deductions  are 
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made  for  that.  $32,85  for  the  board  and  |l5  for 
the  room,  so  he'd  reeelro  $90  less  those  amounts* 

Bavim:     Do  they  reduce  by  that  amount? 

Jenkins:   Oh«  certainly.  If  the  Individual  has  anything  or 
the  use  of  anything  constituting  a  resource  for 
which  the  $90  is  granted,  then  the  value  of  that 
resource  would  be  reduced.   It  used  to  be  that  if 
he  earned  a  dollar  that  it  was  confiscated.  That 
was  before  the  $50  rule. 

How  the  general  philosophy  of  aid  is  that 
insofar  as  the  blind  aire  concerned— first  of  all^ 
it  OT3ght  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  physical  needs 
of  the  human  being,  That*s  true  for  everybody; 
otherwise  there's  no  point  in  the  aid.   Beyond  all 
this,  in  regard  to  the  blind,  it  ought  to  be  geared 
to  the  idea  of  rehabilitation,  since  a  substantial 
number  of  blind  persons  are  still  in  the  productive 
years  of  life.  For  the  aged,  of  course,  their 
productive  years  have  passed,  and  there  your  concern 
is  primarily  with  security  and  not  with  the 
stimulation  of  independence  or  the  promotion  of 
opportxuiity. 
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Baum:     Mr,  Sundqulst  was  saying  that  one  of  the  problems 
In  Improving  the  conditions  for  the  blind  Is  that 
the  legislature  feels  any  advantages  granted  to 
the  blind  will  also  have  to  be  granted  to  the 
people  In  the  old  age  security  program. 

Jenkins:  We  always*  without  exception,  enco\inter  these 
arguments.  We  always  have  to  go  through  tiiese 
explanations  all  over  again,  and  sometimes  they 
are  effective,  sometimes  not. 

Beumt  It  would  seem  that  yoiir  argximents  would  apply  to 
only  some  of  the  blind,  the  ones  that  were  young 
enough  to  be  productive. 

Jenkins:  They  do,  and  our  jtrograsa   about  which  we  are  worzded 
applies  only  to  that  group.  Of  course  It  doesn't 
matter  that  you  have  It  In  your  general  pro gran, 
because  a  man  who  Is  8$   or  90  years  old  Is  not 
likely  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  become  self- 
supporting.   I  say  this,  that  If  he  doev,  why 
certainly  he  ought  to  be  granted  the  privilege; 
age  shoiildn*t  stop  him.  We  know  that  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  he  won't.  But  you  see,  it  isn't  going 
to  cost  any  more  to  administer  the  program  to  a 
man  90  who  has  the  same  opportunities  as  a  man  30; 
why  not  Include  him?  The  grant  won't  be  any  more. 
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and  if  he  can  become  an  earner,  society,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  ax*e  all  better  off  for  it. 

Baum:     Do  |tny  other  states  have  a  similar  plan?  For 
partial  aid? 

Jenklnss  No.  There  are  two  other  states  that  do  have  fairly 
substantial  exeinptions,  but  their  aid  grants  are 
low.  Missotiri  and  Pennsylvania.  There*s  an 
interesting  story  behind  that,  if  you»d  like  to 
hear  it.  First  of  all,  you  can  look  up  the 
specific  statement  entitled  "ten"  in  19l|9  amendments. 
How  what  this  thing  did  was  to  say  substantially 
this,  that  if  in  19k9   there  were  any  states  which 
did  not  have  approved  plans,  that  those  states 
would  be  granted  federal  aid,  if  they  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  grants,  except  for  the  #$0 
exemption.  Then  it  slad  that  this  act  shall  go 
into  effect  in  1950  and  shall  go  out  of  effect  in 
1955»  so  it  gave  a  five-year  period  of  granting 
aid,  federal  aid,  particularly  aiasd  at  Missouri 
and  Pezmsylvania  • 

BauK!     Do  you  mean  that  these  two  states  had  no  financial 
aid  at  all? 

Jenkins:  Not  from  the  federal  government,  Th*y  had  aid  to 
the  blind,  but... Missouri  had,  I  think,  #1,800  a 
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y«ar  exemption.  The  guy  could  earn  up  to  ll^O  a 
month  and  still  get  his  full  payments.  Earnings 
above  that,  of  course,  would  then  be  subtracted 
from  the  aid  check.  What  the  obvious  attempt  was 
here  was  to  succor  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  into 
the  federal-state  program  for  aid  to  the  blind 
ptirposes,  start  poiirlng  the  federal  money  into 
those  states,  and  then  when  the  shut-off  time  came 
in  1955*  rather  than  lose  federal  grants,  the 
hope  was  that  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  would  alter  . 
their  state  laws  so  as  to  cut  out  these  high 
exemptions. 

Well,  neither  thing  happened.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  working  in  Washington 
all  this  time,  and  we  got  an  extension  of  the  cut- 
off period  to  1957.  We  tried  to  get  the  cut-off 
period  removed  and  couldn't  do  that,  but  we  did 
get  an  advance  to  1957 »  so  that  this  issue  la  still 
in  doubt.  We  think,  however,  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  continue  getting  federal  grants  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  their  cutting  down  on  the  exempt  earnings. 
If  we  can  do  that.  It  will  then  put  us  in  a    .,  :i.o 
position  to  get  increases  in  the  exempt  earnings 
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80  far  fts  the  federal  plan  Is  concerned  for  all 
the  states* 

Baumt     Doesn't  Pennsylvania  have  a  very  active  group  of 
organized  blind?  Or  several  groups? 

Jenkins!  No,  there's  only  one  group  of  organised  blind  in 
Pennsylvania?  they  have,  I  think,  three  or  four 
chapters,  and  they  don't  have  the  numbers  that  you 
would  expect  from  such  a  large  state  participating 
in  the  organization.  This  fact  points  up  the 
tremendous  need  we  have  of  getting  out  the  message 
to  the  blind  themselves* 

B&vait  Is  California  the  most  highly  organized  state? 

Jenkins t   I  think  80|  Visconsin  would  be  a  vex^  close  second* 
The3*e  are  other  states  thst  are  coming  along  very 
well  in  terns  of  organization;  it  might  even  be  now 
that  Colorado,  per  capita-wise,  has  as  many  aerabers 
as  anybody.  They  number  several  h\mdred  in  their 
organization.  Colorado  is  a  small  state, 
popula  tlon-<wl8e  • 

Baumt     Regarding  publie  assistance,  I  notice  a  requiz>ement 
that  certain  relatives  shotild  contribute* 

Jenkins t  That's  right*  You  «••«  if  a  blind  person  has 
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residing  in  this  state  a  relative  who  is  responsible 
for  him  and  who  is  peotmiarily  able  to  support  him. 
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then  the  law  requires  that  that  relative  support 
him.  Now  a  responsible  relative  Is  anyone  who  Is 
In  the  relationship  of  parent,  child,  husband  or 
wife,  for  blind -aid  law  purposes.  We»ve  tried  for 
many  years  to  do  away  with  that  responslblllty-of- 
relatlve  clause  becaiise  It  creates  nothing  but 
friction  between  the  recipient  or  applicant  and 
his  responsible  relative;  It  ustially  results,  not 
In  the  relative's  supporting  the  applicant  but 
in  the  applicant  going  without. 

But  to  try  to  overcone  this,  we  have  written 
into  the  law  that  if  the  relative  Is  responsible 
that  the  county  ought  to  collect  from  him  and  give 
the  check  to  the  applicant.  However,  ttiis  generally 
has  not  been  followed,  even  though  it  is  in  the 
law.  What  the  county  usually  tries  to  do  Is  to 
get  a  statement  from  the  responsible  relative  that 
he  is  contributing  a  certain  amount  to  the  applicant, 
and  from  the  applicant  that  he  is  receiving  a 
certain  amoxint.  What  happens  is,  for  Instance, 
there  is  a  young  blind  man  who  doesn't  want  to  do 
anything  t^t  will  embarrass  his  aged  father;  if 
he  isn't  getting  the  $^0  or  #90  a  month,  he  simply 
doesn't  say  anything  about  it  and  lets  it  go. 
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Bevtm:     I  wcmdeired  If  the  county  ever  did  try  to  collect 
from  the  relatives  when  it  was  appaz*ent  that  they 
were  not  contributing. 

Jenkins:  They  tried;  the  social  workers  seem  to  feel  it*s 
their  duty  to  collect,  and  they  go  around  and 
thxvaten  and  try  to  coerce  the  responsible 
relative;  however,  we've  taken  care  of  that  as 
far  as  the  law  is  eoncerned,  too,  in  that  it's  not 
up  to  the  welfare  people  to  bring  suit  against  the 
relative;  it's  up  to  the  district  attorney,  who 
has  the  discretionary  power  as  to  whether  to  bring 
suit*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  relatives 
have  singly  thrown  into  the  wastebasket  the  inquiries 
they  get  from  the  county,  nothing  has  been  done, 
because  a  district  attorney  is  not  likely  to  go 
around  and  bring  a  suit  against  a  man  who  has  an 
income  of  |l|.00<-$500  a  month  to  make  him  pay  for 
the  support  of  his  blind  child  or  vice  versa) 
even  if  he  did«  the  chances  bt^   that  the  judge 
would  call  the  case  absurd  and  throw  the  case  out 
of  court.  Wherever  the  people  have  simply 
ignored  the  county  on  responsibility  of  relatives, 
nothing  has  happened*  -   .  • 
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Ba\mj     So  this  clause «  except  In  a  few  Inatancesi  means 
nothing  in  that  tdie  blind  person  gets  his  aid  and 
the  connty  falls  to  recover  It  from  the  ]:>esponslble 
relatives*  T 

Jenkins:  That's  the  way  It  happens  If  the  relative  Is  hold 
enoTigh  to  simply  Ignore  the  county;  but  that  Isn't 
what  usually  happens*  Usually  i^at  happens  Is 
that  the  social  worker  writes  a  letter  in  which 
they  say  "You  are  legally  responsible}  if  you  don't 
pay,  you  will  be  drawn  Into  court,  and  there  will 
be  a  nasty  scene  for  ycu,  so  you'd  better  get  busy 
and  pay."  Usually  that  frightens  the  relative 
Into  paying* 

Baumt     Is  there  a  similar  sitxiation  in  the  old  age  aid? 

Jenkins!  7e8.**It  not  only  frightens  a  relstlve,  but  most 

people  feel  very  great  reluctance  to  say  that  they 
ere  not  going  to  support  a  poor  blind  relative,  so 
thet  you  have  those  duel  factors  working*         ^ 

McLaln  Bill 

Baumt  I  know  In  I9I4-8,  I  guess  It  was,   there  was  a  pension 

plan  passed  that  increased  the  aid  to  the  blind, 
but  I  believe   there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  to 
that,  wasn't  there?     By  the  blind? 
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Jenkins t  That* a  right.  It  Increased  the  aid  by  #5  over  what 
It  had  been,  but  then  It  made  that  not  only  a 
minimum  but  also  a  zaaxlmum  grant. 

Baun:     Did  this  do  away  with  the  special  needs  allotments? 

Jenkins:  Certainly,  and  it  made  it  impossible  for  the 

legislature  ever  to  increase  aid.  The  maTisnna 
grant  to  the  blind  under  the  McLain  scheme  would 
b«  |60  a  month)  beginlng  this  October  1*  it's 
up  to  ^95 •  Had  the  KcLaln  measure  contlnvied  in 
effect,  the  bllnd\  would  be  getting  only  $60  a 
month  instead  of  t95.  There  were  many  other 
problems  involved  In  the  McLeln  inaasure;  the  blind 
end  aged  were  Irtiated  exactly  alike,  as  having 
precisely  the  some  needs,  which  is  of  course  not 
the  case.  The  tmasure  also  would  have  put  McLain *s 
group  solidly  on  the  backs  of  both  the  blind  and 
the  aged.   It  authorisjed  the  collection  of  fees 
frtan  recipients  for  services  tendered,  and  McLain* s 
group  were  looked  upon  as  irendering  services.  At 
present,  those  fees  cannot  be  collected* 

Baumj     Is  this  Mrs.  Myrtle  Williams? 

Jenkins t  Yes.  She  was  named  by  the  constitutional 

amendment  as  the  head  of  the  Welfare  Department 
of  Cfllifornia. 
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Baum:     What  were  her  qualifications? 

Jenkinit   She  was  MoLain's  secretazT-,  Oh«  there  were  a 

number  of  things;  I  think  most  of  them  are  outlined 
on  the  material  you  have,  aren't  they? 

Baum:  Yes,  I  here  some  material  on  the  McLain  thing.  It 
did  remore  the  z^sponsibility  of  relatives. 

Jenkins:   It  did  that.  That  was  the  one  big  advantage.  Of 

oourse,  we  applaud  that  Idea.   But  the  total  effect 
of  the  McLain  measure  makes  it  an  exceedingly  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  abrogation  of  the  responsibility 
of  relatives  clause,  much  too  high. 

Bsumi     I  understand  that  the  organised  blind  were  mainly 
responsible  for  its  repeal. 

Jenkins:  Mainly  and  singly.  We  did  get  the  assistance  of  a 
great  many  other  groups,  but  we  are  the  people  who 
went  out  and  got  it. 

Baum:     Were  no  other  groups  interested? 

Jenkins:  There  were  many  Interested  but  no  one  was  mobilized. 
Ve  did  that.  We  managed  to  secure  a  very  in^iresslve 
list  of  backers  before  tha  eanpaign  was  over.  We 
won  that  campaign  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
McLain* s  measure  went  in  with  a  plurality  of 
300,000;  it  went  out  on  a  plurality  of  between 
14.00,000  and  500,000. 
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Batimt     Was  It  through  the  California  Council? 

Jenkins t  That^fi  l*lght.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
and  dirtiest  oantpalgns  we've  ever  been  Involved 
in.  McLaln  was  spending  huge  sums  of  money 
propagandleing  against  us  and  engaging  in  all  sorts 
of  calumny  and  vilification.  While  we  wanted  to 
avoid  that  sort  of  thing,  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  r^ipond  in  kind  in  certain  areas,  at  least. 
The  guy  would  stop  at  nothing. 

I  had  sort  of  quietly  organized  the  campaign 
for  around  the  Bay  Ar«a  in  terms  of  the  activities 
of  blind  people;  we  had  such  experiences  as  these: 
we*d  be  out  on  the  street  passing  out  literature 
and  HoLain  would  hire  maybe  15  or  20  musclemen  to 
come  down  and  stand  in  front  of  the  people  and 
shove  them  around  when  passersby  weren't  looking^ 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  had  that  experience 
a  great  many  times. 

Matter  of  fact,  the  night  before  the  eDection, 
I  was  riding  a  sound  truck  in  San  Francisco,  making 
a  spiel  over  the  loudspeaker,  and  we  passed 
McLaln*  s  headq\iarters  in  Market  Street.  There  were 
about  50  or  60  MoLain  adherents  there,  most  of  whom 
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were  aged,  and  I  can't  blame  them.  There  were  also 
m  half  a  dozen  of  young  guys,  Ve  had  to  atop  at 
a  signal  right  In  front  of  the  headquarters.  All 
of  a  sudden  these  people  swarmed  all  over  the 
sound  tz^ok  and  the  trailer.  A  couple  of  those 
young  fellows —I  had  ray  arm  out  the  window- 
somebody  grabbed  my  arm  and  poked  a  lighted 
cigarette  down  ny  collar •  I  happen  to  be  in 
pretty  good  physical  shape,  so  I  avoided  getting 
hurt,  as  far  as  my  am  was  concerned,  and  the 
driver  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  really  turn  up 
the  volume  of  the  speaker,  and  I  Just  kept  calling 
attention  to  the  kinds  of  hoodlums  McLain  einployed 
and  the  methods  used*  They  very  quickly  began  to 
evaporate*   (laughter) 

This  was  typical  of  the  kinds  of  things  we 
ran  Into  in  terms  of  the  campaigning, 

Baum:     Was  Dr*  ten  Broek  active  in  this? 

Jenkins:  He  was  the  point  of  the  spearhead*  He  did  immense 
volumes  of  work— writing,  speaking— and  it  was  a 
tremendous  effort* 

Baum:     This  work  must  have  cost  you  a  lot  of  money* 

Jenkins:  It  did,  but  it  was  money  that  we  were  able  to 

raise  pretty  much  through  the  other  groups  that 
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tn   interested  in  the  thing  and  whose  backing  we 
achieved*  Primarily  the  backing  we  got  was 
financial;  we  got  very  little  backing  from  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  any  of  those  groups 
doing  rery  much  actively  in  the  campaign,  I 
think  they  would  have  liked  to«  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  they  don*t  know  much  about  how  to  do* 
They'll  put  out  a  few  pamphlets  and  make  a  few 
speeches^  but  when  it  comes  to  turning  out  the 
volume  and  quality  of  the  work  required  to  put 
on  a  campaign  of  this  kind,  they  don't  seem  to 
have  the  leadership  to  do  it*  At  least,  at  this 
time* 

Baums     I  read  somewhere  that  the  Celifomia  Covmcil 
employed  Joe  Robinson  to  get  the  z^epeal* 

Jenkins t  No,  that  was  only  in  getting  the  names  on  the 

initiative  petition*  Theire  were  some  other  people 
who  were  supposed  to  help  us  out  by  doing  a  lot  of 
the  publicity  work  on  the  campai^fi,  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  weren't  any  good*  We  were  the  people 
who  did  all  the  writing,  printing,  circulating* 
Of  course,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  someone 
who  could  help  us  out  on  part  of  that,  althou^ 
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it  was  certainly  better  for  the  blind  to  do  the 
clroxilatlng  of  pamphlets  and  going  around  doing 
the  precinct  work  than  It  was  to  have  anyone  else 
doing  It,  We  did  an  laimense  amount  of  precinct 
work  as  well  as  going  out  to  factories  and  passing 
out  leaflets  and  going  out  Into  the  streets  and 
doing  It. 


ORGANIZATIONS  OP  THE  BLIND 
Membership  of  the  Calif oimla  Council  of  the  Blind 

Bavun:     In  all  of  these  matters  we  We  been  discussing  the 
Califoimlft  Coimcll  of  the  Blind  on  the  state  level 
and  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  the 
federal  level  have  been  Very  influential,  Pirat 
I*d  like  to  ask  you  about  the  California  Council* 
I  understand  that  the  California  Council  of  the 
Blind  is  made  up  of  certain  state  officials  and 
secondly,  of  representatives  of  various  clubs  of 
the  blind* 

Jenkins t  Yes.  There  are  some  35  clubs  of  blind  individuals* 
usually  county  clubs  though  not  necessarily,  and 
each  of  these  local  organizations  elects  a  delegate 
to  the  Council  and  each  delegate  has  one  vote.  The 
reaminlng  seats  are  seats  given  to  people  by  virtxie 
of  the  position  the  person  is  in.  I  have  a  seat 
in  the  Council  aa  the  administrator  of  tha 
Oriehtation  Center,  The  Chief  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  automatically  belongs  to  the  Council. 

The  idea  is  several -fold.  One  is  that  the 
control  of  the  Council  must  SLLways  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  and  blind  persons  who  are 
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Independent,  but  at  the  same  time  you  want  a  sort 
of  forum  to  Tiiioh  70U  can  bring  the  officials 
Involved  in  administering  programs  for  the  blind 
and  there's  no  better  way  to  get  them  there  than 
to  put  them  in  as  part  of  the  membership,  ask  them 
to  participate  in  meetings  and  make  talks  and  so 
forth.  That  ve  do  and  have  always  done. 

Baumt     Do  these  state  officials  who  are  members  usually 
attend  and  are  they  interested? 

Jenkins  J  They  usually  attend  and  of  course  they  are  very 
interested.  The  interests  vary*  Some  of  them 
think  the  Council  is  a  wonderful  thing,  some  of 
the  state  officials  have  the  idea  that  any  public 
program  should  be  scrutinized  by  the  recipients 
of  the  program  and  that  their  views  are  la5)ortant. 
Then  there  are  others  Uho   regard  themselves  as  the 
experts  who  know  best  and  the  recipients  are  like 
feeble-minded  people  for  whom  you  are  caring. 
They  seem  to  think  it  is  the  height  of  Impertinence 
for  these  groups  of  the  blind  to  speak  out  and  of 
course  their  interest  in  the  Council  is  in  terms  of 
quieting  criticism  and  in  trying  to  maneuver  to 
bring  about  a  division  in  the  Council  and  its 
ultimate  ruin. 
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BavuBS     I>oes  this  happen  often? 

Jenkinai   It  happens  contlnuouslj.  Thex*e  are  always  sobs 
people  In  programs  for  the  blind  \ho   hold  this 
latter  view.  They  attend  In  order  to  try  to  gain 
Influence  over  people  and  they  make  full  use  of 
the  notion  of  driving  wedges  between  various  groups 
In  the  Council  so  as  to  throw  the  organized  blind 
Into  a  position  of  fighting  among  thenuselves 
which  would  leave  the  official  fi?ee  to  do  as  he 
wishes* 

Baumt     In  a  speech  by  Juliet  Blndt  In  1938  she  claimed 
that  the  then-Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
did  not  attend  the  California  Council  and  showed 
no  Interest  In  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
knew  nothing  about  their  problems*  In  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare, 

Jenkins:   I*m  In  no  position  to  comment  on  that*  It  wasn't 
until  sometime  leter,  I  think  19lt.O,  that  the 
present  Chief,  Mr,  Perry  Sundqulst,  was  appointed. 
He  Is  a  very  able  administrator  and  a  man  concerned 
very  deeply  with  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  a 
man  who  has  a  profound  xuiderstandlng  as  to  what 
the  problems  are* 

Baumt     Isn't  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  a 

representative  of  the  Department  of  Education? 
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Jenkinat  Dr»  Herbert  R»  Stolz,  who  Is  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
oT  Public  Instruction  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  Services*  is  a  member  of  the 
Council* 

Baum:     Does  he  attend  the  meetings? 

Jenkins!   Oh  yes.  Dr.  Stolz  is  a  very  able  man  and  a  nan  of 
great  understanding  and  of  immense  good  will.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow.  Dr.  Stolz  is  now  around  70  years 
of  age  and  reaching  the  poizt  at  which  he  is  going 
to  have  to  retire  and  this  has  all  of  na 
considerably  worried.  There  is  no  telling  who  his 
successor  may  be  and  how  little  that  successor  may 
know  of  the  problems  of  the  people  and  the  prograns 
which  he  nay  be  administering* 

Baumt     I've  noticed  thet  quite  often  vrhen  programs  of  the 
California  Council  appear  before  legisi^otive 
committees ,  opposition  comes  from  lobbyists  from 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Jenkins:   Sure.  Any  time  you  go  to  make  changes  that  vrlll 

deprive  an  administrative  branch  of  the  goveimment 
of  some  of  its  functions  or  to  rehire  those 
functions  to  be  admlnislsped  in  a  particular  way, 
you  get  opposition.  There  has  grown  up  the  idea 
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that  anything  you  do  in  the  way  of  legislation  that 
will  affect  the  lines  on  the  administrative  charts, 
or  the  synmetry  of  the  diagrams »  is  automatically 
bad.  What  you  heve  to  do  is  to  require  all  programs 
to  conform  to  these  preconceptions  and  to 
bookkeeping  methods  rather  than  making  the  charts 
and  the  bookkeeping  methods  conform  to  the 
objectives  you  are  trying  to  achieve.  Stu?e,  we 
have  that  and  I  guess  always  will* 

Baual     What  happens  to  Dr.  Stolz,  torn  between  his  interest 
in  the  California  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Education? 

Jenkins:   Of  course «  Dr.  Stolz  has  been  caught  in  the  middle 
a  good  many  times  and  the  only  thing  he  can  do  If 
his  boss  orders  him  to  oppose  a  measure  Is  to 
oppose  it«  at  least  for  public  purposs*. 

Baumi     Whet  are  the  purposes  of  these  county  elubs  which  ' 
are  the  other  part  of  the  membership? 

Jenkins t  In  general  the  purposes  of  the  olubs  are  political 
in  character.  The  clubs  are  organized  for  the 
ptirpose  of  helping  to  do  all  the  things  they  can 
do  to  influence  the  character  of  programs  that  are 
set  up  for  the  blind  and  to  do  a  general  job  of 
public  education.  Of  course ,  the  only  way  we  can 
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influence  the  programs  that  are  set  up  is  through 
education  because  we  donH  have  numbers  sufficient 
to  count  for  imich  and  when  it  comes  to  votes*  we 
oan*t  threaten  a  politician  with  ouster.  We  aren't 
that  big« 

Baumi     Do  the  cotanty  clubs  handle  education  of  the  public 
on  specific  issues? 

Jenkins:   Surely.  Some  of  them  do  it  well  and  soste  of  them 
do  it  poorly.  That  depends  on  the  leadership  you 
have  in  the  local  club  and  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
every  club  is  organized  for  these  purposes. 

We  recognize  that  we  have  the  good  will  of 
the  public  generally  so  we  don't  have  any  problem 
of  overcoming  h»te— the  prejudice  is  not  that  kind— 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  tinsell  the  legislator 
or  whomever  it  may  be  of  his  stereotjrpes  of  the 
blind  and  his  conceptions  of  idiat  the  blind  need  and 
point  out  to  him  the  real  character  of  blindness 
and  the  need  for  doing  those  things  whioh  will 
help  bring  about  equality  of  opportunity  and  gearing 
all  programs,  vAietever  they  may  be,  to  that  end. 
We  have  more  or  less  •ucoess  with  various 
legislators,  but  that  is  our  big  weapon. 
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Aro  any  of  the  olubs  prizoarily  sooial? 


Jankinat   No*  That  Is  Irft  to  other  clubs  and  other  people* 


Baumt 


I  see  by  the  liat  of   cluba  that  thej^  nre  lots  of 
clubs  for  the  adult  blind  In  California,  Are  most 
of  the  adult  blind  affiliated  with  a  club? 


Jenkins: 


It* 8  hard  to  say.     Z  would  say  not*     I  would  estimate 
that  there   are  about  six  thousand  tnembers,    roughly, 
in  all  of  the  local  clubs  combined,  but  we  don't 
know  whet  fraction  that  is   of  the   total  blind  popula- 
tion*    We  would  guess   thrt  there   are   ebcut  thirty 
thousand  blind  people  in  California*     But  you 
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8ee«  a  lot  of  those  30*000  people  whom  we  would  teiro 
blind  don't  think  of  themselves  as  blind.  Usually 
a  fellow  with  a  little  vision.  If  he  can  tell  when 
he's  coming  to  a  curbing.  In  the  absence  of  some 
education,  thinks  of  himself  as  not  being  blind, 
for  he  thinks  of  blindness  as  no  light  perception. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  old  people  who  are 
blind  and  who  are  not  active  anymore.  Some  of 
them  belong  to  clubs  but  the  tendency  fa*  tho8« 
blinded  In  the  declining  years  of  life  Is  to  stay 
at  hone  and  take  no  Interest  in  these  things* 

Baiimt  Would  you  say  that  mas  t  of  the  active  people  are 
Interested  In  legislation  and  social  betterment^ 
or  are  many  of  them  also  apathetlcT 

Jenkins t   I*d  say  that  most  are,  althotigh  you  do  get  a 

number  who  ax>en't  for  various  reasons.  For  example, 
take  a  bright,  energetic  fellow  who  Is  established 
In  business,  say  30  years  old  and  getting  on  well. 
One  morning  he  discovers  he  Is  blind.  He  will  go 
through  a  period  of  being  depressed  about  It,  but 
he  may,  just  on  his  own,  and  this  often  does 
happen,  find  that  he  can  resiune  his  work.  The 
thing  that  depressed  him  was  not  only  the  loss  of 
his  sight  but  the  concept  that  he  had  of  blindness. 
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That  concept  doesn't  differ  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  Individual.  He'd  perhaps  seen  two  or 
three  beggars  and  thought  of  this  as  being 
blindness.  When  he  goes  back  to  work,  what  he 
usually  tries  to  do  la  to  disassociate  himself 
In  the  minds  of  everyone  he  meets  from  this  other 
group.  He  simply  hasn't  thought  through  the 
problem  and  doesn't  know  anything  about  It. 

You  can't  blame  these  people  for  this.  They 
are  simply  ignorant  of  the  problem  and  would 
require  some  education,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
getting  them. 

Baumt     Does  the  California  Cotincll  feel  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  bring  them  In? 

Jenkins:  Certainly.  We  try  to  do  this  >^erever  we  can*  but 
there  Is  no  one  who  provides  us  with  a  list  of 
names.  Certainly,  It  Is  o\ir  aim  to  get  ahold  of 
these  people  and  to  help  them  to  become  Interested 
in  the  problems  of  the  blind,  and  most  men  do 
If  you  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  them  for  awhile. 

Pttrposes  of  the  California  Council 

Baumt     I'd  like  to  know  a  little  bit  about  what  the 

California  Coiincll  does.  I  know  it  is  primarily 
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to  Influence  legislation  and  I  wondered  how  you 
go  about  that. 
Jenkins:  Well,  lt*s  not  primarily  to  lnflu«noe  legislation 
although  that  Is  one  of  the  very  Important  phases 
ot   Its  work. 

Th0  county  clubs  elect  a  delegate  to  th« 
Council  for  a  two-year  terra.  Prom  the  delegates, 
the  Council  officers  are  elected  to  serve  for  two 
years.  In  connection  wltii  policies,  we  analyse 
existing  statutes,  we  analyse  proposed  ones  and  we 
take  a  position,  either  to  make  amendnents  or 
changes  or  we  want  to  block  sons  proposals  and 
we'll  want  to  have  proposals  of  our  own.  The 
officers  will  have  long  hours  of  conferences 
together  before  we  go  to  the  Council. 

We  review  and  study  these  proposals  with 
considerable  care.  We've  got  to  devote  a  lot  of 
time  to  these  matters.  When  we  get  to  the  Council 
n»etlng,  we  discuss  the  proposals  and  arrive  at  a 
policy  statement  on  then*  Sometimes  you'll  even 
find  the  leadership  of  the  Council  split  right 
down  the  middle  on  particular  Issvtes,  not  often. 
We  take  a  vote  and  whichever  way  it  turns  out, 
we  all  abide  by  that  decision. 
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other  things  we  do  in  the  area  of  legislation 
Is  that  maybe  there  Isn't  any  proposal  or  anj 
statute  on  the  books  related  to  a  certain  subject* 
but  we  see  a  need  there.  We* 11  begin  to  explain 
irtiy  a  certain  kind  of  program  is  needed  and  has 
it  over,  draft  a  bill,  find  some  legislator  who 
will  introduce  It  and  we  work  for  it.   If  we  don't 
get  it  we  do  the  same  thing  the  following  session 
and  80  on. 

But  you  see,  all  of  this  depends  upon  the 
education  of  legislators  and  the  public  generally 
as  to  what  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  and  oixr 
progrmss  and  programming  for  the  blind  can  progress 
only  as  far  as  the  public  is  educated.  You  can 
work  a  little  faster  with  some  segments  of  the 
public  than  with  others,  but  you  cenH  get  too 
far  ahead  of  what  the  public  will  tolerate*  YouWe 
got  to  work  through  the  mass  media.  We  haven't  been 
in  a  position  to  do  anything  like  the  kind  of  work 
we  ho;>e  to  be  able  to  do  at  some  futiire  time,  but 
we*ve  been  able  to  do  considerable  work  along  these 
lines. 

After  ve  get  the  statutes  on  the  books,  we 
often  have  problems  in  getting  the  proper  kinds 
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of  administrative  policies  and  decisions,  and  wc 
work  on  the  administrators  too,  but  there  we  do 
it  with  the  baokdrop  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
legislation  already  on  the  books. 

Baunt     This  you  do  by  personal  approach? 

Jenkins:  That's  right,  and  by  forum.  Put  the  guy  on  and 

have  him  make  a  speech  and  then  get  up  and  cross- 
examine  him.  It*s  very  effective,  for  the  most 
part. 

Baunt     Do  you  have  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento* 

Jenkins:   Oh  yes* 

Baumt  Full-time   Job? 

Jenkinst     We  haven't  been  able   to  make  it  full  time  yet* 

For  years  we  were  able  to  get  along  simply  on  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Perry  going  up  in  his  spare  time  and 
doing  the  work.  We've  reached  the  point  where  we 
badly  zwed  a  full-time  man  with  gi>eat  ability  to 
work  in  tills  area  alone.  We  don't  have  the  money 
for  it* 

Baumi  Who  is   your  lobbyist  now? 

Jenkins:     Right  now  we  couldn't  say  we  had  any.     This  last 

tiam  we  had  a  youngster  by  the  name   of  Welters  who 
was  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento.     He  was  inexperienced 
and   regardless  of  how  much  experience  he  might 
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acquire,  not  capable  of  doing  the  kind  of  Job  we 
want  done,  but  he  was  the  best  we  could  get  at 
the  time* 

Baumt     Was  he  In  Sacrajmento  already  at  the  tine? 

Jenkins:  No,  we  sent  him  up  there.  He  did  the  best  he 
could  during  this  last  session* 

Baumi     How  much  do  the  officers  of  the  Callfotrnia  Council 
have  to  go  up  there  to  be  their  own  lobbyists? 

Jenkins:  A  good  deal.  Of  course,  different  people  will  g9 
for  different  purposes.  Dr.  ten  Broek  goes  on  an 
Inportant  measure  at  a  ox*ucial  stage  whencTer  h« 
can   go.  Soine  of  the  rest  of  us  go  as  we  can. 

Baum:     Can  you  go  or  does  your  position  exeXude  you? 

Jenkins:     Only  in  a  very  sparing  way  and  on  isiues  thst  don*t 
involTe  the  State  Department  of  Education.     We  have 
other  people;  Rtissell  Kletzing,  who  is  a  lawyer  in 
Sacrsjnento  and  working  for  tiie  federal  govemnent, 
will  occasionally  appear  in  our  behalf  in  r-eference 
to  certain  aaastires.     Of  course,  he  is  limited  by 
time  and  position  also. 

Lobbying^  being  what  it  is,  turns  a  good  deal 
on  several  things.  One  of  them  is  that  the 
legislators  need  to  get  to  know  your  lobbyist;  they 
need  to  get  to  know  what  kind  of  guy  he  is  and  you 
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n««d  to  have  the  sort  of  lobbyist  that  they  will 
come  to  admire  and  respect* 

Baum:     You  need  Dr.  Perry,  It  sotinda  like. 

Jenkins:  Sure*  or  some  similar  nan.  You  need  a  man  whcai 
not  only  they  admire  and  respect  but  whose 
judgment  la  excellent.  Eyen  If  you  have  a  man  of 
this  kind,  the  legislators  can  only  come  to  know 
It  after  several  sessions;  they  donH  make  up  their 
minds  right  off.  In  tvirn,  the  lobbyist  needs  to 
know  the  various  legislators.  You  may  have  one 
fellow  who  Is  not  a  darned  bit  Interested  In  the 
academic  arguments  about  something  so  you  don't 
approach  him  with  those  arguments,  you  appz*oaoh 
him  on  whatever  level  he  Is  approachable.  That 
takes  time  for  your  lobbyist  to  get  to  know. 

Besides  that,  you  hare  a  number  of  groups 
always  who  are  lobbying  for  various  other  purposes 
and  a  man  who  Is  green  at  It  Is  unlikely  to  know 
which  group  he  may  be  stepping  on  with  a  particular 
proposal.  Neither  la  he  llle  ly  to  know  exactly  how 
to  handle  It  until  he  has  gained  some  experience. 
In  general,  your  lobbyist  needs  to  be  a  very 
able  and  full-time  man   who  Is  there  year  In  and 
year  out  until  he  becomes  a  sort  of  fixture  of  the 
place. 
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Baum:     Do  you  often  ask  your  members  to  write  to  legislators 
concerning  bills? 

Jenkins:  Absolutely. 

Baum:     Do  they? 

Jenkins:     Oh,   they  do.     They  respond  very  well. 

Bauras     And  do  you  think  thet*s  effective? 

Jenkins:  Very  effective.  We  don't  use  the  petition  system. 
We  tiry  to  get  the  leaders  In  local  ereas  to 
understand  the  measures  and  things  at  Issue  as  best 
they  can.   Some  of  them  imderstand  them  very  well 
and  some  not  so  well.  They  In  turn  e3q;>laln  and 
hash  over  these  things  with  the  membership  In  'i 
their  clubs.  We  want  a  person  to  write  In  his 
own  words  a  letter  to  an  assemblyman  or  a  senator 
explaining  what  the  measure  Is  about  and  why  h«  • 
thinks  lt*s  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  We  think 
that  ten  letters  written  by  lndlvld\xals  who  az^ 
Interested  and  sincere  are  worth  more  than  a 
petition  with  half  a  million  names  on  It.  I 
think  most  legislators  would  tell  you  that. 

Funds 

Baum:     How  do  you  raise  funds  for  the  Council? 

Jenkins:  We  have  two  principal  ways  of  raising  money.  One 
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l8  OTjr  White  Cane  Week  drive  which  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  May  every  year.  That  Is  broken  down  Into 
two  sorts  of  fund-raising  activities*  One  Is  a 
mall  eanqpalgn  and  the  other  Is  a  direct  campaign. 
Xt*s  not  narrely  a  fund-raising  canqpalgnf  It's 
also  educational.  We  try  to  put  together  sone 
very  good  folders  explaining  something  of  the 
problems  at  that  time.   In  the  direct  can^algn 
we  get  booths  In  various  hotels,  or  dinners  or 
dances  or  any  sort  of  benefit  arrangement  we  can 
work  out.  The  direct  method  Is  not  very  productive 
of  money  and  up  to  now  the  mall  campaign  has  not 
been  very  productive  of  money  because  we  are  still 
In  the  position  of  trying  to  establish  a  donor  list. 
You  have  to  figure  on  several  campaigns  in  which 
you  do  very  little  better  than  break  even  before 
you  can  get  a  list  of  donors  established.  However^ 
even  If  we  don't  make  a  penny  on  It,  we  think  It's 
a  fine  thing  because  It's  well  worth  the  time  and 
effort  Involved  In  terms  of  mass  education. 

Baum:     In  other  words,  you  don't  have  very  many  funds. 

Jenkins:  No,  we  certainly  don't. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
undertaken  a  nationwide  campaign  Involving  a  greeting 
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card  flmn.  They  send  out  greeting  cards  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  for  people  to  bay* 
We  are  listed  as  a  sort  of  sponsor  of  this  group 
and  get  ten  percent  on  the  sales  made  without 
xnmnlng  anj   risk  financially  ourselves.  That  looks 
like  it*s  going  to  produce  very  well« 

Baum:     Does  the  National  Federation  have  any  irelaticms 

with  labor  unions?  It  seems  to  be  a  similar  idea. 

Jenkins:  We  have  tried,  and  succeeded  many  times,  in 

securing  the  backing  of  labor  on  certain  issues* 
Sometimes  they  have  contributed  funds  to  the 
Federation.  However,  we  have  done  our  very  best 
to  stay  clear  of  labor  unions  in  terns  of  having 
our  movement  identified  with  the  labor  movement* 
We  don*t  care  if  the  movements  are  similar  or 
dissimilar.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  if  people 
begin  to  think  of  us  as  a  creature  of  the  labor 
movement  or  identified  with  the  labor  movement, 
we  will  lose  the  backing  of  a  great  many  people. 
We  will  lose  them  before  we  ever  get  an  opportunity 
to  win  them  by  having  them  see  what  the  problems 
are.  This  would  probably  be  true  as  far  as  a  lot 
of  our  own  membership  is  concerned.  Our  membership 
is  made  up  of  people  with  all  sorts  of  political 
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Ideas  and  we  hold  together  because  thej  are  able 
to  grasp  what  the  px^ohlems  of  the  blind  are* 

Baiunt     You  have  to  z^naln  entirely  non-poll tleal. 

Jenkins:  Nonpartisan* 

Baxua:     That's  right*  Just  concentrate  on  jour  one  point 
and  not  Identify  yourself  with  any  other  Ideas* 

Jenkins:  Yes*  Insofar  as  our  Individual  nembers  are 
partisan,  that's  fine,  but  keep  the  movement 
separate  from  their  partisan  politics* 

Legislative  Supporters 

Batua:     I  noticed  that  in  1914-9  there  was  a  new  drive  to 
investigate  a  new  program  for  the  blind  and  that 
it  was  led  by  Senator  Arthur  Breed  and  Assemblyman 
Ernest  Crowley*  Were  they  supporters  of  legislation 
sixggested  by  the  Council? 

Jenkins:  Right*  It  was  that  Interim  Committee  created  in 
19i|.9  that  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Orientation  Center*  Crowley  was  a  blind 
assemblyman  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
very  influential  in  the  legislattire  in  terms  of 
blind  programming*  Senator  Breed  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  our  programs  too  and  was 
primarily  guided,  I  believe,  by  Ernest  Crowley* 
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The  Cotincll  was  given  sufficient  opportunity,  as 
were  other  people,  to  testify  before  the  coiamlttee. 
^1^  report  of  the  committee  caioe  In  tihe  1951 
legislature  and  the  bill  creating  the  Oakland 
Orientation  Center  was  Introduced  and  was  adopted. 

You  can  get  that  rather  lengthy  Interim 
Comnolttee  Report* 

Batimt     I  have  a  1914-6  Report. 

Jenkins  t  That  was  a  different  kind  of  thing.  In  1914-6  there 
was  an  unofficial  committee  made  up  of  the  heads 
ot   the  various  administrative  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  they  got  together  and  made  a  report  whleh 
Is  primarily  In  terms  of  justifying  their  own 
programs • 

Baum:     It  did  recommend  changes. 

Jenkins t  Some,  but  for  the  most  part  minor.  Also,  those 

changes  were  not  In  terms  of  what  these  particular 
administrators  may  have  Initiated.  However,  It's 
well  to  have  that  1914-6  report  on  file. 

The  1951  report  was  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  Itself  and  legislation  Is  much 
more  apt  to  flow  from  that  sort  of  thing.  Senate 
Bill  1576  of  the  1951  Legislature  was  the  bill 
embodying  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  came  out 
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in  the  Breed  Committee  report*  It  was  adopted 
and  became  law,  as  was  Senate  Bill  1575  of  1951 
whioh  oreated  an  official  coordinating  council 
made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  coordinating  cotmcil 
is  to  review  the  programs  for  the  blind  in  the 
state,  to  coordinate  them  and  to  bring  in 
recommendations  to  the  legislat\ire  for  changes. 

Bmvant  Could  you  name  any  legislators  whom  you  feel  you 

can  count  on  for  support  or  for  initiating 
measures?  Ai»e  there  any  who  have  particularly 
shown  an  Interest? 

Jenkins  J  There  are  a  great  many  who  do.  Senator  Gaffney 

of  San  Francisco  has  always  been  a  good  supporter 
of  ours.  Ralph  Brown  in  the  Assembly  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter.  Senator  Breed  has  been 
a  supporter  on  a  good  many  measuires  and  has  not 
tended  to  oppose  us.  Breed  is  a  much  more  cautious 
man  than  a  good  many  others  and  as  someone  once 
put  it,  "Breed  is  no  Martin  Luther.  He*s  not  going 
to  go  out  and  hang  109  complaints  on  the  Governor's 
door  t<Mnorrow  morning."  However,  he*s  a  very  able 
fellow  and  we're  always  most  anxious  to  have  his 
support  whenever  we  can  get  it* 
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Weinberger  has  been  a  supporter*  Of  ooiirsen 
during  the  time  that  Ernest  Crowley  was  in  the 
legislatvire,  from  1926  until  his  death  in  19^2, 
Crowley  was  with  us  all  the  time. 

Baumi     Did  Raymond  Henderson  have  any  influence  on  the 
legislature? 

Jenkins t  The  time  Raymond  spent  before  legislatures  was 
mainly  before  the  Congress.  He  took  part  in  a 
very  elaborate  report  that  came  out  in  19i|-3,  the 
Kelly  Committee  Report.  Raymond  testified  before 
that  cotnmittee  and  we  had  some  piretty  good  things 
flowing  from  that  report,  however,  not  as  much  as 
w«*d  hoped  for.  It*s  an  eleven-volume  series  with 
a  whole  lot  of  worthless  stuff  in  it,  but  some 
good  things. 

Baxim:     While  you  were  in  college  did  you  work  with  the 
California  Council? 

Jenkins:  Sons,  although  I  was  not  immensely  active  at  that 
tine.  I  didn't  reach  a  point  where  I  couHd  devote 
much  time  to  the  California  Council  until  about  the 
fall  of  191^6,  and  from  that  time  on  I  heve  worked 
with  the  Council  exceedingly  closely.  1  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  drafting  work  in  tems  of  legislation, 
of  initial  speeches  that  were  going  to  be  made  or 
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policy  statements.  Of  course «  by  virtue  of  ray 
position,  I  have  to  keep  sort  of  behind  the  scenes 
on  most  of  these  things  because  I  am  an  employee 
of  a  wing  of  the  state  government  and  a  particular 
wing  which  Is  often  the  object  of  criticism  by  the 
Co^lnell  and  a  wing  In  respect  to  which  the  Cotincll 
proposes  a  good  many  changes  from  time  to  time. 

Baum:     The  Orientation  Center? 

Jenkins t  No,  no. 

Baum:     The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation? 

Jenkins s  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  also 
the  workshops  are  under  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Also  the  educational  programs  for  blind 
ohlldz*en  are  under  the  Department  of  Education* 
There  la  a  good  deal  of  the  blind  watching  those 
programs  to  see  that  they  are  established  on  a 
correct  philosophy  and  then  to  see  to  It  that  that 
philosophy  Is  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the 
administrators. 

Raymond  Henderson 

f' 
Baxim:     When  did  you  first  come  Into  contact  with  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind? 

Jenkins:  When  I  first  came  to  California,  back  in  the  fall 

of  19l|.l.  It  came  about  by  a  curious  conspiracy 
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of  events*  In  high  school  I  was  Interested  In 
debating  and  I  tried  out  for  the  varsity  debate 
t«an  when  I  entered  Bakersfleld  Junior  College 
and  was  accepted.  That  year  ve  had  a  question 
regarding  whether  or  not  the  federal  government 
ought  to  regulate  labor  unions  and  no  one  arovmd 
the  college  knew  anything  about  the  character  or 
degree  of  union  responsibility.  The  debating 
coach  asked  someone  to  volunteer  to  go  downtown 
to  talk  to  a  lawyer  and  find  out.  I  volunteeired 
and  picked  a  lawyer's  name  out  of  the  telephone 
directory,  Raymond  Henderson,  by  name.  Just  by 
chance.   I  went  down  and  he  turned  out  to  be  the 
executive  director  of  the  Federation.   I  had  no 
idea  that  the  fellow  was  blind  either  when  I  first 
went  to  hin. 

Of  course,  Raymond  Henderson  knew  of  my 
interest  in  debating  and  suggested  I  ought  to  meet 
ten  Broek  right  away.  When  I  came  to  the  Berkeley 
canqpus  Dr.  ten  Broek  was  the  debating  coach  of 
the  University  so  I  was  thrown  into  contact  with 
hilt  simply  by  my  interest  in  forensic  work.  He 
is  president  of  the  National  Federation, 
Baum:     Did  knowing  Raymond  Henderson  have  anjrthing  to  do 
with  your  attending  law  school? 
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Jenkins:   I  donH  know,  frankly,  I  tend  to  doubt  it,  I*m 

sure  I  hadn't  the  appreciation  of  Raymond  Henderson 
at  that  tine  that  I  acquired  later.  He  was  a  fellow 
who  was  very  dry  in  his  humor,  a  mcoi  lAio  was 
tremendously  subtle  and  skillful  with  presenting 
anything  by  means  of  reductio  ad  absurdxim  or  of 
irony.  Beautiful  things,  but  1  was  a  little  bit 
too  young  and  immature  to  appz*eciate  it  at  that 
time.  This  applied  even  to  letters,   X  didn't 
really  appreciate  them  until  X  read  them  as  an 
older  person, 

Baumt     I  know  Mr,  Henderson  had  been  a  Socialist,  Was  he 
a  Socialist  when  you  knew  hin? 

Jenkins:   1  don't  know,  I  think  he  probably  had  some 

Socialist  leanings  although  I  couldn't  quite  make 
it  out,   I  do  know  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
tremendous  respect  for  individual  dignity  and  of 
course,  at  this  time  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
Valley  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discrinination 
against  the  Okies,  Raymond  Henderson  was  very 
much  in  the  limelight  defending  these  people, 

I  remember  one  time  when  Raymond  lost  a  very 
substantial  contract.  A  banker  in  town  had  wanted 
to  engage  him  for  quite  a  substantial  series  of 
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things  to  be  done.  Raymond  went  to  dinner  with 
the  banker  and  the  banker  right  away  began  to 
damn  the  Okies  and  talk  about  how  they  multiplied 
and  what  poor  judgment  they  had.  It  happened  that 
the  banker  had  only  one  child,  Raymond  stood  about 
all  this  he  could  and  then  he  e^loded  and  made 
some  remark  to  the  effect  that  here  these  people 
were  poor  but  good«  the  salt  of  the  earth  kind 
of  people,  unselfish  and  honest  for  the  most  part. 
That  they  haven* t  anything  much  but  they* re  willing 
to  share  what  they  have  and  here  you  bastard  with 
all  kinds  <f  money  are  too  damned  selfish  to  share 
it  with  anybody.  If  you  have  any  children  at  all 
you  limit  yourself  to  one.  He  really  poured  it 
on  and  of  course  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  as  a 
re  stilt* 

Bsturti     He  was  an  iinpetuous  kind  of  man* 

Jenkins!  Sort  of,  although  I  belieye  after  thinking  it  over 
for  a  month  he  would  have  done  exactly  the  same 
thing.  He  was  that  kind  of  fellow. 

I  know  of  another  Instance.  California  had 
passed  an  act  which  required  people  who  crossed 
into  California  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  property. 
A  couple  of  fellows  from  Oklahoma  had  come  Into 
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Callfornla»  somehow  got  by  the  border  station  with 
something  less  than  the  required  amount  of  property. 
Raymond  saw  to  It  that  they  were  arrested  and 
deported,  as  It  were,  and  then  he  went  and  got  thea 
and  brought  them  back  and  brought  the  case  to  Issue* 
He  carried  the  oase  without  any  fee)  It  was  a  cost 
to  him  In  money  as  well  as  tine.  He  did  all  this 
simply  to  test  the  Talidlty  of  the  statutes 
involved  and  the  statutes  were  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Baumt     That  was  a  very  Important  case  In  constitutional 

law.  Weren't  Mr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Perry  friends? 

Jenkins t  Very  good  friends.  They  were,  I  think,  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  pole  in  terras  of  political  beliefs  but 
this  didn't  impair  their  friendship  in  any  way* 

Baum!     Do  you  work  with  the  National  Pederatlon  now? 

Jenkins t  Yes,  very  closely  with  the  Federation  and 
Dr.  ten  Broek. 

Baumi     What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  for  them? 

Jenkins t  Various  kinds.  I  have  worked  lots  of  times  as 

sort  of  a  draftsman  of  statements^  primarily  policy 
statements  and  then,  wherever  it's  feasible  in 
terms  of  my  position  and  tine,  I  will  go— like  to 
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Reno«  Hevada»  this  weekend  to  assist  the 
organization  of  the  blind  there,  I  have  been  to 
Colorado  a  couple  of  times  to  help  out  there  in 
the  setting  up  of  the  new  program  for  the  blind 
thei?e  and  in  working  out  differences  between  the 
organized  blind  and  the  new  administrator  of  the 
Colorado  program*  I  serve  on  various  eommlttees 
from  time  to  time  and  so  on* 

Dr.  Hewel  Perry,  Pounder  of  the  California  Council 

Baum:     Were  you  a  student  of  Dr.  Perry's? 

Jenkins:  No,  I  was  not, 

Baum:     Did  he  have  any  direction  of  jou  while  you  were  at 
the  XTnlversity? 

Jenkins:  He  was  the  administrator  of  the  state  readers'  fund, 
However^  I  didn't  see  Doctor  very  much  during  my 
career  as  a  student.  He  wanted ,>  I  think,  to  follow 
the  students  rather  closely.  However,  he  spent   ' 
most  of  his  energy  following  the  students  he  had 
had  under  hla  supervision  at  the  time  the  students 
were  doing  high  school  work.  I'm  sure  Doctor  was 
Interested  in  the  other  students  on  the  state 
readers'  fund  but  Doctor  didn't  know  them  and  they 
didn't  know  him  and  there  just  didn't  develop  the 
sort  of  contact  that  other  people  experienced* 
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However f  I  did  become  very  well  acqtia5.nted  with 
Doctor  &fter  I  was  a  student  and  did  a  good  deal 
of  work  with  hia,  especially  in  the  period  from 
I9I1.7  to  1950  or  1951.  Subsequently,  Doctor  hai 
aged  tremendously  and  has  becoaie  impossible  aa 
someone  to  work  with. 

Baum:     I've  heard  Dr.  Perry  referred  to  as  sort  of  a 
benevolent  despot. 

Jenkins:  Well,  perhpas  you  could  refer  to  Doctor  that  way. 
He  was  a  very  strong-willed  individual  and  a  man 
with  a  tremendously  strong  ego.  He  liked  to  be 
flattered  and  kidded.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out, 
he  had  itlways  been  this  way  although  as  I  say,  I 
knew  Doctor  only  In  his  later  years. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  was  a  fool,  that 
you  could  somehow  seduce  Doctor  intellectually. 
Hot  that  sort  of  man,  but  he  did  like  very  much 
to  be  put  sort  of  on  the  throne.  So  in  a  sense  he 
was  very  dictatorial. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  element  which  one 
has  to  understand.  When  Doctor  began  his  work  in 
California  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  he  was  a  lone 
wolf  and  he  was  an  erxplojee   for  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  As  a  state  employee  activities 
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critical  of  the  state,  activities  designed  to 
throw  out  certain  phases  of  state  programs  and  to 
inaiigurate  new  ones,  those  things  all  constituted 
what  would  be  normally  considez^ed  an^le  reason  for 
firing  a  man.  So  that  Doctor  had  to  do  his  work 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  meant,  among  other 
thiiigs,  not  telling  people  what  he  was  up  to.  He 
would  have  to  be  very  patient  and  wait  until  he 
saw  that  individuals  with  whom  he  was  going  to 
work  out  of  necessity  were  discreet.  This  led  to 
sort  of  a  habit  of  Doctor's  of  pinning  other  people 
down  and  finding  out  what  they  had  in  their  minds 
but  never  revealing  to  anyone  what  he  had  up  his 
sleeve  and  that  trait  is  still  very  apparent  in 
Doctor.  And  I  think  \inder  the  circumstances  hm 
was  absolutely  correct* 

He  told  me  at  one  time  that  when  he  started 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  they  paid  him  $1^00 
a  year  in  salary  and  he  said«  "Now,  if  I  had  done 
exactly  what  they  hiz*ed  me  to  do«  I  wouldn't  have 
been  worth  a  third  of  that.**  But  he  went  ahead 
to  say  that  in  terns  of  doing  what  he  had  dsne, 
he  was  worth  a  good  deal  more,  but  all  the  worthwhile 
things  he  had  done  were  strictly  illegal*   (laughter.) 
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Baumt     It  sounds  as  If  his  position  was  somewhat  analagous 
to  youps  when  you  were  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 

Jenkins:     That's  right. 

And  Doctor  had  another  good  fortune.   People 
tended  to  love  Doctor  and  he  made  a  great  many 
contacts,  all  the  way  back  to  his  college  days  at 
the  University,  He  made  many  contacts  with  men  of 
great  talent  and  great  capacity  who  later  became  men 
of  high  position.  Of  course  the  state  was  much 
smaller  then  end  it  was  much  easier  for  a  person  to 
reach  the  people  in  positions  of  leadership.  Those 
talented  people  In  those  positions  of  course 
recognized  Doctor's  great  talents  right  away,  so  that 
after  a  time  he  became  almost  untouchable  in  terms 
of  anyone's  firing  hia,  so  long  as  he  conducted 
himself  with  any  degree  of  reason  and  eare«  which  he 
always  did. 

Coupled  with  this,  the  superintendent  at  the 
school  for  many  years  was  a  fearful  man,  rather  wetik 
and  always  worried  of  any  sort  of  erltioism  and  he 
recognized  what  a  tremendous  stir  it  would  make  if 
Doctor  woiild  be  fired. 
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BauiBt     Do  you  mean  the  h»ad  of  tho  school  was  not  in 

•yapathy  with  Doctor  Pei»i»y  but  waa  afraid  of  firing 
him? 

Jenkins:  Well,  I  think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  a  good  maiy 
things  and  not  in  sympathy  with  a  good  nany  others. 
Had  Doctor  "been  a  different  sort  of  man,  he  likely 
would  have  fired  hla  for  sone  of  these  activities. 
Of  course,  we  don't  know  what  the  secret  motives  of 
people  are,  but  I  feel  rather  confident  this  was 
the  sit\iation,  at  least  in  respect  to  some  issues. 

Baton:     I»ve  heard  Dr.  Perry  described  as  a  demagogue,  and 
Dr.  ten  Broek  the  sane. 

Jenkins:   If  you  mean  a  leader  of  the  people,  of  course  he 
was.  If  you  mean  by  that,  creating  issues  where 
there  are  none,  setting  up  straw  men  to  knock  over« 
then  such  a  statement  it  utterly  absurd. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  choose  either 
man  as  one  to  whip  up  the  sentiments  of  the  mob. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  that  eaeh  of  them  had 
a  little  more  of  the  art  of  rabble-rousing.  Any 
time  you  are  dealing  with  any  raorenwnt  involving  a 
great  many  people  there's  a  large  body  of  those 
people  who  will  never  understand  the  real  issues 
involved  and  you've  got  to  win  their  siqpport 
some  way.  You've  got  to  get  across  to  them  a 
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sense  of  what  you're  doing  in  terras  of  their  feeling^ 
not  of  their  analytic  ability,  and  the  approach  of 
both  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  ten  Broek  is  that  of  an 
exceedingly  keen,  analytic  type  of  person.  Chick 
ten  Broek  confessed  to  me  that  if  he  were  able  to  be 
a  rabble-rouser,  he  would  certainly  do  it,  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  this  being  wrong  but  a  question 
of  his  lacking  that  art. 

I  think  the  real  secret  of  the  two  men — ^well, 
they  differ  and  yet  in  some  ways  they  are  similar. 
Dr.  Penry  has  always  won  Individuals  on  the  basis 
of  his  personal  relationships  with  them.  This 
occtirred  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Doctor  tended 
to  win  very  intelligent  people  who  in  turn  were  able 
to  win  others  and  the  loyalty  was  pointed  back  to 
Doctor  on  a  personal  basis.  Chick  wins  people  on  a 
personal  basis  but  he  tends  to  win  them  in  behalf 
of  the  cause.  He  wins  people  with  great  ability 
who  grasp  the  issues  and  sort  of  az^  interpireters 
to  the  rank  and  file.  There  are  many  followers  to 
ten  Broek  who  can  do  a  much  better  Job  of  interpreting 
what  ten  Broek  says  to  the  rank  and  file  than  he 
himself  can  do. 
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Bauia:     When  jou  speak  of  the  rank  and  flle»  do  you  mean  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  blind  or  the  people  who  are 
going  to  pass  the  laws? 

Jenkins:  Well,  both.  Of  cotirse,  people  in  the  legislatures 
tend  to  be  men  of  eonsiderablj  higher  calibre 
intellectually  than  the  average  man  on  the  street. 
That  doesn't  always  follow  and  the  devil  of  it  is 
that  in  the  leglslatxire  the  man  who  doesn't 
understand  has  Just  as  big  a  vote  as  the  man  who 
does  understand.  However,  there  we  don't  tend  to 
have  too  much  trouble. 

When  I  speak  of  the  rank  and  file,  I  mean 
among  the  blind^  who  are  really  a  cross-section  of 
the  people  of  Oakland  or  anyWhere  else.  Theve  are 
issues  that  they  haven't  thought  through  and  for  the 
most  part  can't  think  through  when  it  comes  to 
anything  that  is  very  involved  or  abstract  and  a 
good  many  of  these  concepts  ai*.  The  problem  of 
coimnimication  is  great. 

Ten  Broek,  in  terns  of  eoiatunicatlng,  will  do 
it,  not  without  sparkle,  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
zest,  but  it's  also  heavy. 

Ba\mt  Then  the  California  Council  can't  necessarily  depend 
on  the  people  who  are  affiliated  with  it.  They  have 
to  be  convinced  of  its  policies. 
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Jenkins  s  Well,  siire.  Of  coxirse,  our  philosophy  of  leadership 
Is  that  you  lead  by  going  In  fx^)nt«  that  proper 
leadership  Is  not  this  business  of  waiting  to  ses 
which  way  the  herd  Is  going  and  then  going  In  that 
same  direction.  I  think  It  Is  tznie  of  all  of  our 
organized  work  that  any  organization  worth  anything 
has  leadership  and  that  leadership  Is  In  advance  of 
Its  membership.  There  are  people  who  think  this  Is 
undemocratic  and  tend  to  confuse  leadership  with 
dictatorship.  There's  a  difference.  Good 
leadsrshlp  consists  of  formulating  the  policies, 
explaining  them  and  getting  people  to  yote  on  theia. 
Getting  the  best  understanding  you  can  of  It.  We 
do  that. 

The  people  have  the  chance.  If  they  don't  like 
the  leadership,  at  periodic  Intervals  to  throw  the 
rascals  out,  I  think  that's  what  real  leadership 
consists  of  and  also  ireal  democracy  consists  of. 
A  chance  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  ttie  policy  or 
the  leader.  This  Idea  of  a  man  In  polities 
simply  being  a  sort  of  chameleon  I  think  Is  strictly 
nonsense  « 
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Activities  of  the  National  Federation  In  Nevada 

Baurat     You  mentioned  In  a  previous  lntei*vlew  that  you  were 
going  to  Reno  and  to  Colorado  on  National  Federation 
business.  Could  you  tell  me  what  problems  you  were 
working  on  there? 

Jenkins:  Yes.  I  went  to  Reno  first.  We  had  had  tbm   situation 
in  Nevada  of  having  only  recently  established  two 
chapters,  one  In  Las  Vegas,  the  other  in  Reno, 

Baum:     '^hB   only  two  chapters  there? 

Jenkins:   The  only  two  chapters  in  Nevada.  These  two  chapters 
had  not  formed  any  very  substantial  xmlon;  they  had 
some  sort  of  a  loose  arrangement,  a  state  group,  so 
the  prlwiry  purpose  in  going  to  Reno  was  getting 
their  state  organiasation  formed  and  getting  soioe  of 
the  problems  related  to  organizing  Ironed  out. 

One  of  our  largest  problems  was  this:   the 
Reno  chapter  was  a  chapter  not  of  the  blind,  but 
of  the  blind  and  the  physically  handicapped.  W© 
have  always  followed  the  philosophy  in  the 
Federation  of  limiting  membership  to  blind  persona. 
Doesn't  mean  that  other  people  can't  oome  in  and 
speak  and  be  associated  members,  but  they  cannot 
be  voting  members.  Reason  we  have  followed  that 
philosophy,  not  only  in  terms  of  people  generally 
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bu*  also  of  the  other  physically  handicapped  groups 
is  that  the  very  moment  ve  try  to  sx>ealc  for  all» 
then  the  authenticity  for  any  one  group  Is  lost. 
That's  one  reason.  Another  one  Is  that  the  physically 
handicapped  have  only  In  common  that  of  helng  a 
disadvantaged  group,  Tho  ways  In  which  they  are 
disadvantaged  and  the  i?emedles  for  those  are  widely 
variable,  I  think  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
each  handicapped  group  Is  more  nearly  like  the  so- 
called  normal  groiQis  than  each  of  the  groups  would 
be  like  each  other. 

And  we  think  Incidentally  that  If  our  object 
were  that  of  advancing  all  dL  sabled  groups  and  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  every  handicapped  Individual 
In  the  United  States,  that  the  best  way  to  do  that 
would  be  to  single  out  one  of  those  groups  and  speak 
for  It  lii  an  authentic  and  detailed  way.  Then  Its 
gains  would  be  reflected  In  making  the  gains  for  the 
others  much  easier.  If  you  try  to  get  everything 
for  everybody  all  at  once,  you  get  nothing)  but  if 
you  single  out  a  particular  group  aJid  achieve 
advances,  then  the  others  can  point  to  that,,, 

Batuttt     Set  an  example  rather  than  move  as  slowly  as  you 
would  have  to  for  the  whole  bunch, 

Jenkins s  Right,  So  we  were  successful  In  getting  out  the 
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physically  handicapped  as  voting  members  without 
any  kind  of  ruckus  or  battle. 

Baumt     They  tmderstood  your  philosophy, 

Jenkins:  Thetis  right.  Now  w«  did  have  a  number  of 

dignitaries  at  the  convent lon«  Including  the 
Governor  of  ''evada.  He  was  a  reasonable »  bright^ 
cooperative  sort  of  man;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
get  straightened  out  what  sort  of  things  we  wanted 
to  get  done  In  Nevada^  come  to  see  hlra  about  lt« 
and  he  would  forthwith  sponsor  It*   (laughter) 
So  this  looked  very  good, 

Baum:     I  noticed  that  In  some  Federation  material  that  they 
had  set  up  a  program  fairly  recently  In  Nevada  and 
that  It  had  been  enacted.   Is  that  true? 

Jenkins:  That  was  public  asAstance.  Until  1953  Nevada  had 
no  state  plan  of  public  assistance  for  the  blind* 
none  at  all.  There  was  some  coimty  relief  for  the 
blind,  the  average  payments  running  less  than  $20 
a  month.  We  went  In  In  cooperation  with  the 
Las  Vegas  group,  led  by  a  man  named  Karlon  Keel, 
now  dead,  a  very  public-spirited  fellow.  We  put 
together  what  was  pretty  nearly  an  Ideal  arrangement 
for  public  assistance,  and  the  legislature  went 
for  It.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  a  great  many 
administrative  rulings  came  out  that  were  clearly 
opposite  to  the  statutory  requirements,  and  there 
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has  been  some  difficulty  there, 

Batra:     Do  you  feel  the  absence  of  any  public  assistance 
vfts  because  the  blind  were  not  organized  there? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  And  becatise  In  the  absence  of  organization, 
people  are  simply  not  aware  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  That  was  the  principal  reason.  As  soon  as 
we  had  gotten  a  group  of  blind  people  organized, 
they  got  what  they  wanted  without  any  difficulty. 
The  only  people  we  had  difficulty  with  were  the 
people  in  the  state  welfare  agencies  >^o  had 
been  Involved  in  administering  public  assistance 
for  other  groups.  They  came  in  and  opposed  our 
■eastires,  but  we  managed  to  get  around  that. 

Reason  for  opposing  them  was  because  we  were 
tS»ying  to  get  a  program  designed  not  only  to  help 
people  in  distress  but  to  help  them  out  of  distress, 
^ieh  involved  a  generous  program  of  assistance 
along  with  exetc^tions  of  earnings  snd  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  usvial  philosophy  of  public  welfare 
workers  is  that  exenqptions  are  bad,  that  the  thing 
you*ve  got  to  do  is  to  scrutinize  every  single 
resource  that  the  individual  has  and  if  he  has  any 
at  all,  take  them  away  frcm  him.  It  is  not  only 
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that  you  help  him  when  he  Is  in  a  situation  of 
poverty  but  you  see  to  It  that  he  stays  there, 
A  program  geared  to  the  Idea  of  stimulating  an 
indlYidual  towai'ds  self-support  is  looked  upon  as 
anathema* 

Aotivities  of  the  National  Federation  in  Colorado 
BaxaaJ     And  what  was  the  purpose  of  your  trip  to  Colorado? 
Jenkins:   1*11  have  to  give  you  a  bit  of  the  background  there. 
Back  in  May  of  this  year,  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
had  invited  the  National  Federation  to  come  in  and 
make  a  study  of  the  Colorado  programs  for  the  blind* 
This  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  long  and 
infamous  history  of  administration  of  programs  for 
the  blind  in  Colorado.  There  had  Just  been  a 
lawsuit  involving  the  head  of  the  services  for  the 
blind  in  Colorado  in  which  a  number  of  things  came 
out:  nepotism,  using  the  state  funds  for  private 
p\irposes,  and  so  on,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ooxsplete 
absence  of  any  sort  of  constructive  philosophy 
insofar  as  the  blind  are  concerned.  So  we  vent  in 
in  Hay  and  did  the  study  and  made  some  recommendations, 
which  the  Governor  seemed  to  be  able  to  grasp  and 
adopted  as  his  own.   (laugjiter) 
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Before  we  had  gone  in,  he  had  appointed  a 
person  to  head  up  the  Colorado  program  for  the  blind 
and  he  did  not  look  ihto  the  man's  capabilities  to 
head  such  a  program.  This  particular  man,  Herman 
Kline*  had  been  a  sort  of  ward-heeling  type  politician 
who  had  gone  out  and  oan^aigned  for  Johnson  during 
the  election,  and  this  Job  was  thrown  to  him  as  a 
z*eward,  I  am  sure  that  the  Governor  now  is  sorry 
that  he  did  this,  but  at  the  time  he  must  heve 
thought  that  just  anybody  co\ild  run  this  kind  of 
thing;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  be  kind  to  these 
people  and  keep  good  books  and  that's  It* 

We  had  been  going  into  Colorado  on  different 
oocasicms  and  helping  the  formulation  of  state 
plans  and  8ubsequ«nt  to  our  aid  in  each  case,  we 
hsTe  gotten  word  from  Kline  that  the  plans  had  gone 
through  AS  approved.  Then  when  we  have  gone  back 
in,  we  find  that  the  thing  that  went  through  as 
approved  boz>e  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  the 
original  work. 

Now  we  do  know  that  a  good  deal  of  this  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
people,  both  those  who  are  In  Denver  as  a  part  of 
the  regional  setup  of  the  department  as  well  as 
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th«  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  th0 
Washington  office,  a  Mr,  Acock.  All  this  hai 
prettj  much  come  into  the  open  now  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
mobilising  to  bar  the  philosophy  of  the  blind  as 
expressed  through  the  Federation.   In  any  event 
Kline  has  found  it  necessary  to  hang  onto  us  as 
well  as  he  can  while  also  playing  this  other  game. 
His  idea  is  thet  if  he  can  keep  us  sort  of  working 
with  him,  that  it  will  keep  down  opposition  from 
the  blind  of  Colorado. 

Among  other  things,  Kline  had  persuaded  the 
Governor  to  call  a  seating  of  management  and  labor 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  what  might  be  done  to 
solve  the  employment  problems  of  the  blind. 
Although  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  a  superb  thing 
to  do,  it  was  done  prematTXPelyj  it  was  done  before 
the  state  agency  had  anything  in  either  staff  or 
money,  to  produce  in  terma   of  demands  on  the  part 
of  employers.  Nonetheless  it  was  done,  and  we 
were  invited  in,  we  understood  to  be  the  principal 
attraction  at  this  meeting. 

Baum:     Who  are  "we**? 

Jenkins:  The  Federation. 
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Baumt     Federation.  And iho  was  the  representative? 

Jenkins:   I  was  the  representative  there*  The  business  of 

being  the  principal  attraction— I  very  quickly  had 
those  Illusions  taken  away.  I  went  Into  the  banquet 
room  (I  had  tried  to  see  Kline  prior  to  the  banquet 
on  some  other  matters  relating  to  the  pirogram,  and 
he  had  avoldjcd  me))  the  seating  arrangement  was  all 
laid  out  at  the  head  table,  and  It  went  something 
like  this:  Kline  was  in  the  center,  as  chairman 
of  the  evening]  to  his  right  was  the  acting 
Gcvemor  Nichols  {Governor  Johnson  has  been  ill 
with  a  heart  attack);  to  Nichols*  right  was  the 
Federal  representative  from  Washington,  Mr«  Acock, 
Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  to  Acock' s  right  was 
the  Mayor  of  Denver's  representative.  Then  to 
Mr,  Kline's  left  was  the  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  on  the  extreme  end,  at  the  left  of  Mr.  Kline, 
was  the  representative  of  the  National  Federation, 
(laughter). 

Kline  made  it  clear  right  away  that  there 
were  to  be  hardly  any  speeches  and  each  would  be 
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expected  to  talk  maybe  half  a  minute  or  a  minute, 
and  then  we  would  serve  as  a  panel  of  experts. 
The  other  fellows  conformed  to  this  judgment  of 
Kline «  and  I'm  sure  It  was  arranged  not  only  In 
terras  of  Kline's  ideas,  but  in  terms  of  Acock' s* 
But  when  they  got  to  me,  I  explained  right  away 
that  while  recognizing  that  a  good  speech  consisted 
of  a  good  beginning  and  a  good  conclusion  placed 
as  close  together  as  you  could  get  them,  I  singly 
wasn't  going  to  conform  to  this  formula  this  time, 
Z  had  a  few  more  things  that  I'd  like  to  say  and 
with  their  indulgence  I'd  say  them*  Pretty  soon 
I  got  everybody  laughing  and  went  ahead  and  made 
the  kind  of  speech  I  wanted  to  make* 

Baum:     Who  wex^  the  people  at  the  banquet? 

Jenkins:  ^here  were  top  people  from  both  industry  and  labor* 
On  the  whole,  we  managed  to  frustrate  Klixxe  and  his 
attempt  to  put  us  off  to  one  side*  Acting  Governor 
Nichols  laughed  at  all  the  jokes.  Including  the 
rather  subtle  innuendoes  as  they  appeared;  he's 
sort  of  an  unfriendly  guy*  Perhaps  unfriendly 
isn't  the  word,  but  not  very  outgoing,  and  the 
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onl7  person  to  whoa  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  show 
cordiality  was  me*  I  have  a  letter  that  tends  to 
confirm  our  estimate  of  having  stolen  the  show 
that  you  might  like  to  read  onto  the  tapel* 
Baum:     This  is  addressed  to  Mr*  Herman  Kline,  Colorado 

Industries  fcr  the  Blind  in  Denver,  from  Mr,  E,  P, 
Polanis*   (reads) 
Dear  Herman: 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  fine  meeting  last  Friday  ni^t.  You 
handled  the  program  In  a  vez^  fine  fashion^  and  I 
believe  the  groundwork  for  improvement  has  been 
laid,   I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the 
speech  made  by  the  young  man  from  Oakland, 
California.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  this 
young  man  and  request  a  copy  for  roe?  The  favor 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Then  thez«  is  an  additional  letter  from 
Hr^   Kline  to  1^«  Jenkins  t 
Dear  Mr.  <^enklnst 

May  I  also  add  my  congratulations  to 
Mr,  Polanls*s,  I  would  appreciate  your  sending 
Mr,  Polanls  a  copy  of  your  talk,  v^ich  was 
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splendid  and  to  the  polbt.  Kr.  Polanls  Is 
executive  vice  president  and  general  la&nager  cf 
McKesson,  Bobbins,  end  he  is  going  to  try  to  get 
all  the  McKesson,  Robbins  waz^houses  to  tise  soms 
blind  help  in  packing.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
dinner  last  Friday,  Western  Electric  has  today 
given  employment  to  Niel  Anders  at  $l*l4.0  per  hour. 
Anders  has  been  unemployed  for  19  months* 

Personal  regard a ^ 

Herman  Kline 

Jenkins:  This  is  the  only  evidence  we  have  in  writing  that 
we  managed  to  stymie  Kline's  intent  in  terms  of 
this  dinner  meeting,  but  we  did  get  a  kind  of 
reoepticm  sind  statements  that  tend  to  confirm  this... 

Baun:     What  did  you  think  his  plan  was? 

Jenkins:  His  idea  was  that  he  wanted  to  advance  the 

Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  people 
as  the  ones  who  knew  about  the  blind  and  sort  of 
nalte  out  the  Federation  as  a  secondary  or  tertiary 
force  in  the  thing. 

Vellf  on  this  Colorado  trip,  we  ran  into  a 
number  of  unexpected  things.  Not  only  had  Kline 
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backed  dcnm  on  an  arrangement  with  us  to  appoint 
one  of  otir  nondnees  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  If  we 
did  certain  acts,  which  we  did,  but  In  addition  to 
that  we  had  managed  to  get  Into  Colorado  an 
independent  rending  stand  operating  system*  I 
have  already  told  you  what  sort  of  vending  stand 
system  they  put  In,  I  had  decided  that  I  would 
talk  this  over  wll^  Kline  before  leaving,  but  I 
had  such  a  stormy  session  over  his  failure  to 
come  through  on  his  agreement  that  I  decided  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  that  go* 

In  the  meantime  I  got  hold  of  a  lawyer  in 
Denver  who  incidentally  had  been  a  student  for  a 
short  time  of  Dr*  ten  Broek' s  back  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  lawyer  came  over*  I  told  him 
(I  wanted  to  teat  his  patience  for  a  while)  not 
what  I  had  cone  for  but  what  the  problems  were 
that  the  blind  face,  and  vrhy  we  had  organised* 
Then  I  proceeded  to  state  to  him  what  the  problem 
was  in  reference  to  the  vending  stand  system  and 
in  particular  to  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  purchase 
his  stand  under  an  Independent  system*  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  interested  in  these  things  at  all« 
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and  he  said  that  he  was.  So  I  told  hlin  that  the 
Federation  would  be  able  to  pay  hlra  for  the  work 
in  the  vending  stand  case  and  that  beyoiad  ttils  the 
Colorado  affiliate  of  the  Federation  would  need 
some  legal  advice  from  time  to  tima.  Being  new 
and  rather  poor  in  leadership,  they  didn't  have 
anyone  In  the  organization  who  would  be  reliable 
for  that  kind  of  thing  emd  we*d  like  him  to  work 
for  them«  but  that  the  payment  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  between  himself  and  the  local  group. 
He  sort  of  chuckled  and  said  that  for  the  mos  t  part 
people  in  groups  of  this  kind  were  Just  too  damned 
poor  to  pay  him  what  he  was  worth  to  justify  his 
working,  so  just  forget  about  the  money;  he'd  do 
it  for  fun.  Moreover,  he  wanted  to  do  it,  so 
count  him  in,   (laughter), 

Baumi     How  did  you  select  this  attorney? 

Jenkins:   I  had  telephoned  Dr.  ten  Broek  from  Colorado  when 
I  saw  the  kind  of  problem  we  wei:>e  getting  into, 
in  order  to  get  his  authorization  to  procure  an 
attorney.  He  told  me  that  he  believed  that  Kramer 
was  practicing  there,  along  with  two  or  three 
other  people  that  Dr,  ten  Broek  had  known,  and  I 
just  happened  to  pick  Kramer  first.  He  turned  out 
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to  be  the  best  bet  beoauae  Kramer  la  now  recognized 
as  being  the  leading  conatitutlonaliat  in  Colorado. 
While  looked  upon  aa  being  an  arch  conservative,  he 
la  in  the  vanguard  in  the  area  of  those  seeking  to 
preserve  individual  liberty  and  human  rights*  so  he 
la  just  a  perfect  choice.  Moreover,  he  offered  to 
help  us  by  giving  ua  entr*  to  members  of  the 
legislature  and  ao  forth,  a  number  of  whom  he  has 
a  strong  personal  relationship  with.  So  thia  part 
was  very,  very  good,  and  by  itaelf  would  have  made 
the  trip  worth  while. 

Baum:     What  waa  the  data  of  thia  banquet? 

Jenkins:  Friday,  October  13,  1955»  I  alao  talked  to  people 
who  were  members  of  the  affiliate  and  tried  to  help 
straighten  out  some  of  the  problems  some  people 
have  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  with 
the  goals  of  the  Federation.  I  think  we  succeeded 
very  well  in  doing  ao.  Now  these  thinga  are 
t3rpical  of  what  the  national  group  is  doing  all 
the  time.  To  say  nothing  of  the  maneuvering  and 
ins  and  outa  of  what  every  local  group  la  doings- 
some  well,  some  poorly,  but  nonetheless  this  sort 
of  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
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Opposition  to  th«  National  Federation 

Baumt  Sounds  as  if  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  not  very  synQiathetic  to  the 
National  Federation* 

Jenkins:  No,  they  aren't  or  at  least  haven't  beea* 

Bsum:     In  fact,  at  one  point  you  said  that  it  has  finally 

cone  out  in  the  open  that  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau  is  mobilising  to  bar  your  philosophy* 

Jenkins:  Very  much  out  in  the  open  right  now. 

^umi     Bow  do  you  mean  that  they've  ooine  out  in  the  open? 

Jenkins:  Statements*  Of  course  a  lot  of  this  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  at  unless  you  have  the  full 
context*  For  exan^le,  the  National  Federation 
has  started  going  into  states  lately  and  making 
stirveys  of  state  programs  which  have  been  adopted* 
This  has  scared  the  agency  people  very,  very  badly, 
and  our  evidences  are  just  about  conclusive*  These 
fellows  have  decided  to  mobilize  and  fight  now.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  Arkansas  one  of  the  tools  of 
the  agency  people,  formerly  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  has  openly  declared  that 
he  is  not  now  going  to  tolerate  any  organization 
of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  that  he's 
sinqply  going  to  break  it  up* 
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Baum:     In  other  words,  the  thing  they're  fighting  Is 
the  organization  of  blind  people  fcr  political 
action* 

Jenkins:  Yes*  For  instance,  take  Colorado.  The  Acock  man 
from  Washington  was  there;  they  were  putting 
considerable  pressure  on  the  state  agency  to 
abandon  a  good  many  elements  of  the  state  plan  that 
we  had  worked  out  in  effect  there,  and  they  were 
doing  some  propaganda  through  the  newspapers, 
and  so  on*  We've  come  to  notice  the  federal 
people  coming  in  into  eveiry  place  we  go,  and  they 
do  so  immediately*  It's  a  little  bit  more  than 
coincidence* 

Then  you  begin  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
propaganda  coming  out  that  is  directly  counter  to 
what  we  are  doing*  For  example,  right  now  in  both 
North  Carolina  and  Florida,  the  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  in  those  two  states  have  circulated  to 
all  of  the  vending  stand  operators  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  going  to  increase  the 
fees  they  are  charging  the  vending  stand  operators 
and  that  they  have  been  coiiq>elled  to  do  so  because 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  National  Federation  in 
Congz>es8*  We  expect  to  see  this  coming  out  elsewhere* 
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Baumt  This  Is   just  an  attaek  without  any  basis* 

Jenkins:     Oh,   altogether  without  any  basis. 

Beiaa:  Now  I  know  you*ve   tried  to  explain  to  me  why  they 

would  do  this,  but  I  still  can't  understand  it, 

Jenkins:      (laughs)  Well,.** 

Baum:     It  Just  seems  vicious. 

Jenkins:   In  some  ways  it  is.  I  haven't  any  doubt  but  what 
the  people  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Florida 
are  as  aware  as  we  are  that  there's  nothing  in  the 
law  which  requires  them  to  raise  the  fees  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  tone  of  the  thing  is  such 
that  it  would  encourage  them  to  lower  the  fees. 
In  fact,  the  law  went  ahead  not  only  to  lower  the 
fees  but  to  allow  the  states,  if  they  see  fit  to 
do  so,  to  pezroit  the  operators  of  vending  stands 
to  purchase  their  own  stands  and  operate  then 
completely  independently  of  the  agency,  of  coxirse 
with  the  proviso  that  the  agency  would  retain  a 
first  option  to  repurchase  in  order  to  preserve 
that  site  for  other  blind  persona. 

Baum:     Not  just  referring  to  the  stands,  but  this  whole 
business  of  trying  f   break  up  your  Naticmal 
Federation,  the  work  of  the  organized  blind— it's 
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juat  hard  to  vmderstand  hew  they  can  rationalize 
that  to  themselves  as  being  of  benefit  to  the  blind, 
Jenkins:   It*s  sort  of  like  a  king,  I  guess.  If  you  begin  to 
say  that  he*s  not  wise,  or  not  powerful «  that 
somebody  else  ought  to  have  something  to  say»  end 
if  he*s  an  absolute  monarch,  I  suppose  that  his 
tendency  is  to  go  around  beheading  such  upstarts, 
isn't  it? 
Baura:     Do  you  think  it  would  be  similar  to  the  "open 

shop"  movements  against  labor  unions? 
Jenklnst   I  think  so*  The  so-called  "ri^t  to  work"  laws..* 
Baum:     Of  course,  those  have  an  economic  base  to  them* 
Jenkins:  Yes,  but  I  think  they  have  more  than  an  economic 

base  to  them,  dcriH  you? 
Baum:  They're  a  power  control* 
Jenkins:   Certainly. 

Baum:     And  you  think  that's  the  basis  of  ••• 
Jenkins:   I  think  it's  a  part  of  it*  I  think  that  this,  like 
any  other  thing  having  to  do  with  people  is 
oon^lieated  in  with  all  sorts  of  mixed  ideas  in  it. 
I  think  that  maybe  some  of  these  fellows  feel 
that  they  know  all  tfaez^  is  to  be  known  about 
tritiat  these  problems  are,  and  that  to  have  these 
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blind  people  speaking  out  and  saying  that  they 
knov  soiaathlng  about  It— why«  It's  as  absurd  as 
the  horse  advising  the  veterinary, 

Baumj     Well,  that's  all  right,  but  when  you  see  that  the 
horse  has  some  good  advice. • .(laughter) 

Jenkins:   But  no  veterinary  would  ever  concede  that. 

Baumj     Well,  does  It  sound  as  if  part  of  it's  stupidity? 

Jenkins t   I  think  a  good  part  of  it  is*  Azd  tf  course  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  the  development  of 
gove3?ninent  by  experts.  While  certainly  you  want 
expert  advice,  I  think  that  these  people  were  a 
little  mixed  up  to  begin  with  as  to  who  the 
experts  are,  and  besides  that,  I  think  along  with 
this  idea  of  governnent  by  experts,  there  has 
been  lost.  Insofar  as  a  good  many  people  who 
hold  this  idea  are  concerned,  the  notion  of  the 
essentialness  as  well  as  the  ri^t  of  the  groups 
to  whom  different  programs  are  addressed  to  speak 
out  in  terms  of  what  they  think  their  needs  ar«« 
It  doesn't  matter  if  they  are  right  or  wrong) 
they  still  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
out* 

I  think  that  this  is  something  that  holds  for 
government  as  a  whole,  that  not  only  in  terms  of 
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right,., If  you  put  an  Individual  in  charge  of  any 
program  and  give  hlin  complete  charge  of  it  for 
any  sustained  period  of  time*  that  he  tends  to 
regard  himself  as  a  czar  and  tends  to  j?un  the 
thing  on  the  basis  of  caprice  and  whim*   In  the 
absence  of  an  organized  and  vocal  group,  that's 
there  for  the  purpose  of  watching*  this  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  all  the  tine.  You We  got 
to  have,  in  an  organized  society,  a  society  of 
organizations  to  keep  an  eye  on  various  branches 
of  administration.  Congress,  and  so  forth. 
Without  it,  whether  the  power  is  supposed  to  b« 
there  or  not,  it  is  simply  taken  over, 

Baiun:     Well,  you  know  a  lot  of  these  federal  administrators 
personally.  Do  you  feel  that  they  are  really  con- 
eei*ned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  even  if  they 
don't  understand  it,  perhaps? 

Jenkins:  Some  sere,   some  aren't.  There  are  a  lot  of 

administrators  who  have  as  a  part  of  their  program 
the  elements  of  the  programs  for  the  blind.   I 
think  that  they  regard  it  as  something  that  they 
don't  know  anything  about  to  begin  with?  they 
don't  really  believe  that  anything  can  be  done 
for  the  blind,  Ninety'-^ight  percent  of  their 
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program  is  headed  somewhere  else,  and  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  blind  is  simply  a 
distraction  to  them}  they  don't  want  to  be 
bothered*  I  don't  think  they  mean  anything 
usually;  they  don't  have  any  111  wishes  toward 
the  blind;  they  just  don't  want  to  be  bothered. 

Value  of  Organization 

BauAt     In  the  report  to  the  California  legislature 

that  came  out  in  19ii.6  it  spoke  about  the  progressive 
legislation  in  California  being  due  to  30  years 
of  experience  with  the  blind.  What  do  you  think 
it  is  due  toT 

Jenkins:  Primarily  it's  due  to  the  good  will  which  most 

everyone  has  toward  the  blind,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  blind  have  organized  and  have  appeared  before 
the  legislature  generally  as  a  tinlfied  group  who 
were  expressing  to  the  legislators  what  their 
needs  were. 

Baumt     You  need  the  good  will  plus  the  organisation. 

Jenkins:   Plus  the  organisation.  And  you  hope,  of  course, 
along  with  it,  to  obtain  the  understanding.  But 
often  you  get  very  fine  things  sinply  out  of 
good  will.  Legislature  will  say  to  you  that  if 
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you  blind  people  want  this  thing,  and  all  of  you 
think  It's  good,  why  who  are  we  to  say  not?  We're 
glad  to  give  It  to  you. 

Now  that's  a  far  cry  from  iinderstandlng, 

Baum:     I  was  talking  to  a  social  worker  about  the  blind, 
and  she  said,  "Oh,  but  the  blind  have  tremendous 
political  power."  Would  you  agaree  with  that 
statement? 

Jenkins:  Yes  and  no.  Certainly  we  are  not  able  to  Influence 
enough  votes  to  elect  or  defeat  a  politician.  We 
do  have  a  great  deal  of  Influence  If  we  ever  go 
before  the  public  In  securing  public  backing  for 
whatever  it  is  that  we  want,  and  this  we've 
demonstrated  by  getting  three  amendments,  maybe 
four,  to  the  state  constitution  In  the  past  30 
years.  However,  this  Is  not  from  the  blind  but 
from  our  getting  out  and  really  publicizing  and 
capitalizing  on  the  good  will  that  people  have 
toward  the  blind.  Our  political  Influence  in 
the  legislature  for  the  most  part  is  not  based, 
however,  on  this  potential.  It  again  is  based 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  legislators* 

Batim:     Then  you  feel  that  your  organization  is  important 
but  without  the  public  good  %d.ll  that  you  have,  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  anywhere* 
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Jenkins:  Yes.  You  see,  the  blind  In  the  United  States, 
If  every  blind  person  were  In  the  organization, 
would  niaaber  only  about  l|.00,000.  That  slnqply 
Isn't  big  enough  to  sway  a  very  big  ax  In  terms  of,, 

Baum:     Certainly  not  In  terras  of  votes. 

Jenkins:  That's  right. 

BsTimt     Well,  do  you  think  any  other  groiip  could  follow 
your  example,  such  as  the  deaf? 

Jenkins t  Certainly, 

Baua:     I  don't  think  they  have  the  public  good  will  that 
the  blind  have, 

Jenkins:  Not  quite  as  mueh,  but  If  the  deaf  could,  organize 
and  secure  Intelligent  and  devoted  leadership, 
they  could  go  a  long  way,  and  I  think  this  Is  true 
of  any  other  handicapped  group.  In  regard  to  the 
deaf,  you  do  have  a  very  great  difficulty  even  In 
getting  an  organization  together  because  of_the 
communication  problem.  Then  there  would  be  the 
problem,  if  you  did  get  an  organization  and  a 
policy,  of  getting  your  Ideas  across  to  the  public 
because  of  this  some  communication  problem, 

Baumi     ^t  you  think  other  handicapped  groups  coxild  do 
the  same  thing  in  organizations, 

Jenkins :   Certainly, 
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Blind  Professional  Asaoelatlon 

Baurai     Vhll«  we* re  discussing  these  associations  of 
people »  perhaps  we*d  better  mention  the  Blind 
Professional  Association.   I  believe  thet»s  just 
a  new  one* 

Jenkins »  Yes,  It  is  centered  mainly  in  New  York  although 

it  is  supposed  to  be  a  national  association.  The 
New  York  group  has  decided  that  they  will  keep 
agency  people  out  of  the  organization, 

Baum:     I  think  that  was  one  of  Dr*  ten  Broek's  ideas* 

Jenkins:  Yea^  it  was  Dr.  ten  Broek*s  proposal  and  the 
Mew  York  group  went  along  with  it.  Ten  Broek 
proposed  this  to  prevent  the  Professional 
Association  becoming  an  instruioent  of  Peter 
Sslaon  and  Robert  Harnett.  This  doesnH  mean 
the  purpose  will  be  achieved  but  the  chances  are 
a  little  greater* 
v.  We  think  the  whole  idea  of  the  Professional 

Association  is  not  a  good  one,  as  it  is  now 
formed.  The  association  is  formed  on  the  basis 
that  the  blind  professionals  have  problems  which 
differ  from  other  blind  people *s  problems.  The 
association  desires  to  limit  its  activities 
pretty  much  to  things  affecting  professionals  or 
prospective  professional  people* 
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Ba\jm:     Would  that  be  education  or  lloenset? 

Jenkins:  ^hat  sort  of  thing.  These  functions  would  be 
legitimate  for  a  professional  association,  but 
if  you  really  think  it  through*  they  have  meaning 
only  in  the  general  context  so  that  the  aasociatlcxi 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  the  big  problea  primarily 
and  the  problems  of  professionals  in  particular. 
Unless  you  remove  the  ancient  ideas  of  blindness, 
the  professional  is  going  to  have  trouble  the 
same  as  anybody  else.  The  remedy  to  this  lies 
in  the  movement  to  eradicate  these  notions  as 
Tblt   as  everyone  is  concerned. 

Baumt     Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  for  people  who  have 
overcome  great  handicaps  and  made  good  to  try  to 
divorce  themselves  from  other  people  with  similar 
handicaps  who  haven't  made  good. 

Jenkins:  Oh  yes,  there's  that  tendency  very  much. 

Baum:     That  they  feel  superior  to  the  blind  individual 
who  didn't  make  it? 

Jenkins:  Very  much.  You  find  this  in  various  minority 
groups,  I  think  the  individual  makes  good  and 
along  with  it  he  feels  very  sensitive  with  regard 
to  being  identified  as  a  member  of  this  inferior 
group  to  which  he  thinks  he  may  or  may  not  belong. 
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His  whole  effort  is  aimed  at  destroying  any 
possibility  of  anyone  connecting  him  with  th« 
group.  He  often  will  deny  his  blindness,  or 
failing  that,  will  say  these  other  people  are 
no  good,  all  a  bunch  of  pan-handlers.  He  doesn*t 
want  anything  to  do  with  them, 

I  think  this  is  a  reflection  of  two  things. 
First  of  all,  his  own  insecurity  from  whatever 
reason  he  may  be  insecure;  and  secondly,  his 
failtire  to  have  thought  through  the  basic  social 
problems  involved,  I  know  I  have  encountez*ed 
this  very  reaction  among  Negroes,  Jewish  people, 
Japanese,  various  other  minority  groups, 

Baumt  Isn't  Dr,  ten  Broek  a  member  of  this  Professional 
Association? 

Jenkins:  Yes,  he  is,  with  the  idea  of  getting  in  there  and 
exercising  whatever  influence  he  may  have  to  help 
set  the  group  on  the  right  track  and  to  help  keep 
it  off  the  wrong  one, 

Baumt     Of  course,  that  was  only  fotinded  in  19^2,  You 

really  can't  be  sure  which  way  they  are  going  to 
go. 

Jenkins:  No,  you  can't.  If  it  can  get  started  properly, 

it  does  have  people  with  talent  and  could  be  very 
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wonderful  in  advancing  the  movement*  In  that 
sense  It  may  be  a  good  thing. 

Blinded  Veterans  Asaoclation 

Ba\imt     There  is  another  association,  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association.  Was  that  an  outcome  of  World  War  II? 

Jenkins:  Right.  The  B.V.A,  has  been  Interested  primarily 
in  what  it  regards  as  the  problems  of  the  blinded 
veteran:  housing,  pensions,  that  kind  of  things  and 
some  work  in  seeing  that  blinded  veterans  ought  to 
have  opportunities  for  employment.  But  they 
regard  themselves  as  quite  different  from  people 
who  were  blinded  in  civilian  i?egalia.  There  seems 
to  be  something  about  the  manner  of  dress  at  the 
time  of  blindness  which  distinguishes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  I  don*t  know  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  in  this  foolish  idea  or  not. 
Wo  hope  not.  It  is  true  that  the  blinded  veterans 
have  certain  things  that  concern  them  as  blinded 
veterans,  but  the  major  problems  are  those  of 
blind  people. 

Baun:     Is  that  a  very  substantial  groupT 

Jenkins!  I  don't  know  the  number  of  the  membership,  but 

I»m  sure  they  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
veterans  who  weire  blinded. 
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B«um:     I  was  wondering  If  they  would  have  a  large  enough 
group  within  any  city  to  hold  social  events* 

Jenkins:   I  think  they  tend  not  to  hold  social  events  but 

^ley  do  have  large  enough  groups  within  cities  to 
hold  meetings*  Los  Angeles  has  a  chapter  of 
Blinded  Veterans  and they  have  meetings.  They  are 
quite  vocal  on  policy  matters  for  the  blind,  but 
try  to  limit  themselves  to  speaking  out  in  behalf 
of  blind  veterans.  A  great  many  of  the  leaders 
will  tell  you  that  the  veterans  are  altogether 
different  sorts  of  people  from  civilians, 

Baumt     Do  they  belong  to  the  California  Council? 

Jenkins  I  No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  do  have  a  fellow  in  the 
Covmoll  as  a  delegate  from  some  other  group  who  Is 
also  very  active  In  the  Blinded  Veterans  group. 
Just  a  minute  and  I  will  look  at  the  roll  to  see 
If  they  are  members,  (Checks  througjh  membership  of 
California  Council,)  Yes,  the  Blinded  Veterans 
of  Southern  California  are  members  of  the  Covincil* 

Baumt     As  members  of  the  California  Council  they  would 
have  to  concern  themselves  with  the  overall 
problems  of  blind  persons* 

Jexiklnai  That's  right*  This,  however.  Is  not  the  California 
association  or  the  national,  merely  a  chapter  of 
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th*  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  We  have  hopes 
there  will  be  more* 

BauBif     I  suppose  they  are  mainly  young,  active  people. 

Jenkins:  Yea,  for  the  most  part  they  presently  are  yoiinger 
on  the  average  than  some  of  the  associated  groups* 
It  won*t  be  many  years  until  that  will  no  longer 
be  time.   But  the  naln  thing  is  to  get  everybody 
In  who  will  come  In  in  terms  of  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  Tnovement,  We're  very  anxious  to  have  the 
Veterans  Association  or  any  other  associated  blind 
group  c<»iie  in* 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIMP 

Ba\]]»;     I  have  soioe  ralscellanaous  questions*  For  instance* 
1{.0^  of  the  blind  people  are  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  61^  of  the  blind  people  in  the  state  are  in 
Southern  California.  How  come  the  School  for  the 
Blind  Is  up  here? 

Jenkins:  Just  a  historical  accident.  Of  course,  at  the 

time  the  school  was  constructed,  the  chances  az*e 
that  the  population  distribution  was  quite  different 
then  from  what  it  is  now,  but  I'm  not  sure  just 
what  it  was.  The  school  initially  was  founded  in 
San  Francisco,  I  think  about  186?.  Approximately 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  school  was  placed 
on  the  groimds  vUMr9   It  now  is,  and  at  that  tinw 
it  was  a  single  school  training  both  deaf  and 
blind  persons.  It  wasn't  xuitil  perhaps  around 
1920  or  BO,   before  the  two  functions  were 
separated!* 

Isn't  that  an  absurdityl  To  put  people  >^o 
cannot  hear  and  must  oonmunicate  with  signs^  with 
people  who  cannot  see  and  therefore  cannot  do  sign 
communication,  and  must  go  by  hearing.  I  just  can't 
imagine  a  more  absurd  combination* 
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This  oorablnatlon  still  goes  on  in  a  number  of 
states.  And  wherever  you  have  that  situation, 
either  one  group  or  the  other  is  neglected.  You'll 
get  a  superintendent  in,  possibly  who  neglects 
both,  but  if  he  doesn't  neglect  both,  he  tends  to 
specialize  in  the  problems  of  either  one  or  the 
other  group.  Since  there  are  more  deaf  people 
than  there  are  blind  people,  the  usual  thing  is 
that  him   specialty  is  with  the  deaf,  so  that  the 
blind  are  simply  more  or  less  allowed  to— well, 
treated  like  Topsy, 

Baura:     Dr,  Richard  French,  the  retired  superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  his  book  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller  expressed  an  idea  I  ran  across  in 
many  books.  That  was  a  very  pronounced  opposition 
to  a  blind  person  marrying  another  blind  person, 
D©  you  know  if  that  feeling  still  exists? 

Jenkins:  Yes  and  no.  The  theory  on  that  has  been  pretty 

largely  this,  that  there  are  a  number  of  practical 
problems  whle9i  arise  when  any  individual  is  IxLind, 
such  as  reading  his  mall,  checking  his  clothing 
for  spots,  A  good  many  people  are  opposed  to  the 
intermarriage  of  the  blind  on  the  ground  of  these 
practical  difficulties.  They  say  that  all  other 
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thlnga  being  equal «  It  would  be  better  if  the  blind 
individual  would  marry  a  seeing  person  so  that 
SOBM  of  the  practical  things  would  be  automatically 
solved.  Beyond  thla,   if  the  blind  man  is  going  out 
to  be  a  lawyer  or  something  like  that,  it  often 
is  in^ortant  to  him  to  have  someone  who  can  spot 
people  across  the  room  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  or  things  of  that  kind.  It's  simply  an 
extension  of  the  practical  aspect, 

Baura:     Do  you  think  that  is  really  the  basis  of  it?  It 
seems  so  highly  emotional. 

Jenkins t  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  the  only  basis,  but  this  is 
something  you  do  rvaa.   into  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  hold  this  view  myself,  that  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  marry  an 
Individual  who  can  drive  a  car  and  do  a  number 
of  these  things  where  sight  is  helpful. 

However,  I  will  hasten  to  say  that  as  far  as 
I  can  tell,  this  whole  thing  is  simply  a  personal 
problem.  I  do  think  this,  if  he  is  going  to  marry 
a  blind  person  because  of  his  feeling  of 
inferiority,  that's  Just  downright  bad,  but  that's 
bad  for  the  outlook  of  any  raai*riage. 
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Baumt     Well,  Dr,  French  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  It 

was  the  height  of  folly,  trorae  theui  that,  it  was 
a  or  IBM  and  otight  to  be  made  Inpossible  by  the 
laws  end  lav  enforcement*  So  that  seems  more 
highly  emotional  to  me  than  Just  the  practicality 
issue*  After  all,  people  can  decide  on  that 
themselves. 

Jenkins:  Yes.  Well,  it's  possible  he  was  concerned  with 
another  problem  and  that  was  in  the  instances  of 
congenital  blindness,  individuals  marrying  and 
reproducing  blind  children.  This  is  something 
that  I  think  is  imdesirable,  but  I  think  it  is 
undesirable  for  diabetics  to  reproduce  diabetics. 
I  don't  think  it's  anything  you  want  to  do  by 
legislation  or  oomipulslOQ,  it's  something  to 
handle  by  education  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 
Actually,  so  far  as  the  blind  are  concerned, 
there  are  very  few  eases  of  persons  having 
congenital  blindness  and  passing  it  otn* 

Baumt     Perhaps  in  the  past  they  thought  blindness  was 
more  hereditary  than  it  really  is. 

Jenkins t  Oh,  I  think  so.  Also,  in  the  past  ther«  vas» 
and  still  is,  an  idea  that  blindness  is  a 

punishment  by  the  Deity.  There's  the  old 
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'  Biblical  threat  of  ptinishing  the  children  unto 
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th«  third  genepation  and  there*!  a  good  deal  of 
that  notion  yet,  that  bllndaess  Is  a  ptmishment 
either  for  the  sins  of  the  afflioted  Individual 
or  the  sins  of  his  fore bearers. 

Baum:     It  seems  that  this  feeling  was  so  strong  that  it 
vaa  the  basis  for  segregating  the  boys  and  girls 
in  blind  schools  or  at  social  gatherings,  I 
guAss  they  don*t  do  that  any  more* 

Jenkins t  Thafs  right.  That  segregation  was  done  for  other 
reasons  too,  7ou  had  children  sent  away  from 
their  hoioes  to  a  school  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  had  the  responsibility  that  the 
parents  normally  had  for  the  upbringing  of  the 
children.  Certainly^  he  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
these  children  develop  along  social  lints  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  most  of  the  superintendents 
didn't  look  at  it  in  this  way.  They  regarded  as 
their  primary  responsibility  the  business  of 
keeping  the  young  ladies  from  becoming  pregnant 
during  their  stay  at  the  school  and  they  thought 
the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  put  walls  and  bars 
between  the  males  and  females.  Of  covcpse,   as  a 
result  the  children  always  managed  to  get  off 
together  by  some  means  or  another  and  because  of 
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their  eonplete  Innocence  and  utter  inexperience, 
thty  probably  wound  up  with  more  pregnancies  than 
they  would  have  had  under  ordinary  circiuastances. 

Baura:     I  think  that's  been  the  story  of  segregated  schools 
of  any  type, 

Jenkins:   I  think  so.  Dr.  French  was  one  of  the  people  who 
was  exceedingly  concerned  about  avoiding  any 
possibility  of  criticisia  or  of  anyone  bringing 
suit  against  him.  He  singly  did  so  by  barring 
the  boys  from  taking  part  in  athletics,  trying  to 
deal  with  the  boy-girl  problem  by  isolation  and 
so  on.  Really,  I  think  he  never  saw  the  ooit^)lete 
failure  of  the  School  to  fulfill  its  )?esponslbilities 
insofar  as  it  did  these  things. 

Baumt     Was  Dr.  French  a  member  of  the  Celifomla  Council? 

Jenkins:  Yes. 

Baum:     Was  he  in  sympathy  with  your  point  of  view  on 
legislation? 

Jenkins:   Sometimes  he  was  and  lots  of  times  he  wasn't. 
Again,  he  was  very  much  concerned  with  keeping 
anyone  from  rocking  the  boat.  He  would  come  around 
to  the  Cotincil  meetings,  at  least  in  part,  I 
think,  to  help  try  to  keep  blind  people  out  of 
his  hair.  I  don't  think  that  was  the  only  reason. 
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I  think  he  was  sincere  and  a  man  intei?ested  In 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  he  saw  it.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  go  along  on  a  great  many  things 
that  that  movement  represented,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  the  baekgrouzid  was  this  element  of  fear* 
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HOUSING 

Batim:     What  Is  the  housing  sittiatlon  for  blind  people 
In  this  area? 

Jenkins:  That*8  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Certainly  there 
are  landlords  who  will  not  rent  to  a  blind  person. 
There  are  landlords  who  will  rent  only  z*eluetantly« 
I  suppose  that  the  class  of  reluctant  landlords 
■   '  Is  a  very  large  <»ie,   I  think  that  primarily  the 
question  turns  In  regard  to  the  reluctant  people 
a  great  deal  on  the  klzid  of  linpresslon  the 
Individual  seeking  a  place  to  live  will  make  on 
the  landlord.   I  think  If  he*s  a  person  whose 
coordination  is  excellent  and  who  is  intelligent 
and  well<-dre8sed,  and  so  forth,  he  can  very  readily 
overcome  that  feeling  of  reluctance.  Otherwise 
there  probably  will  not  be  a  valiancy  for  hiai 
at  all. 

I  don't  know  too  much  about  lt«  but  speaking 
from  a  personal  standpoint,  I  have  never  encountered 
any  problans  whatsoever  In  finding  a  place  to  live, 
I've  never  had  a  refusal*  Of  course  there  are 
other  factcrs  Involved  too.  For  one  thing,  I 
have  been  a  little  more  fortunate  than  many  blind 
people  in  that  almost  ever  since  I  started 
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renting,  I  have  had  the  funds  with  which  to  go  to 
places  that  are  a  little  better  kept,  so  that  even 
the  physical  hazards  In  the  place  aren't  so  great. 
Also  with  a  wife  and  family,  I  suppose  that  makes 
a  dlffex>ence  too.  I've  never  made  any  studies* 

Baumt  It  m\ist  not  be  very  serious  here  In  California. 
I  understand  that  it's  very  serloiis  in  New  York 
City. 

Jenkins  I  Likely.  Very  likely  Is. 

Baum:     And  that  often  landlords  say  that  they  can't  get 
Insurance  If  they  rent  to  a  blind  person.  Do 
you  know  If  there's  any  factual  basis  to  that? 

Jenkins:   I  think  none. 

Baiimt     Just  an  excuse. 

Jenkins:   Just  an  excuse.  The  landlord  may  believe  It,  but 
I  think  he  is  in  error. 
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INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Baumi     Vhftt  is  the  theory  of  the  Income  tax  exemption 
for  the  blind?  That  the  blind  have  less 
opportunity  to  earn  money  or  that  their  expenses 
because  of  blindness  are  higher? 

Jenkins:  That  their  expenses  are  higher.  Often  the 

individual  has  to  hire  a  reader  for  his  mail*  has 
to  be  a  little  moz^  cautious  in  his  cleaning^  a 
number  of  things  of  that  kind.  However,  this  has 
never  been  the  kind  of  thing  the  organized 
movement  has  pushed  and  I  hope  we  never  shall  push 
this  kind  of  thing.   Of  coxirse,  it  has  been  the 
kind  of  thing  we  can*t  very  well  resist*  If  the 
measure  is  up  we  sometimes  have  to  say,  "Well^ 
it* 8  all  right  if  it*s  60DB  on   such  and  such  a 
basis." 

Baumi     Well,  it  seems  similar  to,  say,  letting  a 

working  v<xa»n   deduct  so  much  money  for  the  care 
of  her  children. 

Jenkins t  That's  true  and  if  it*s  done  on  that  basis  it*s 
all  right,  but  it*s  not  something  we  would  grow 
excited  about. 
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Baiimj     You're  not  out  to  get  special  advantages  for  the 
blind y  you  just  want  equal  opportunities* 

Jenkins:  That's  right.  And  this  thing  is  In  a  very 

unimportant  area  anyway»  If  the  blind  person  is 
earning  siiffieient  amounts  to  pay  income  tax,  we 
feel  that's  very  good* 

Baxittt!     Of  course  t600  is  not  a  very  large  amount* 

Jenkins:  It  certainly  isn't,  but  we  want  to  bring  about 
a  condition  where  blind  persons  will  be  able  to 
pay  inoozoe  taxes  at  about  the  same  level  as  other 
people.  Then  we  can  woz>ry  about  a  few  inequities 
in  the  law  if  they  are  there*  I  do  think  some 
additional  exemptions,  say,  for  blind  people  or 
working  mothers  and  a  good  many  other  people 
who  have  circumstances  tliat  are  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  should  be  taken  into  account*  I 
don't  know  but  what  the  fellow  with  three  or  four 
children  in  college  whose  education  he  is  paying 
for  shouldn't  receive  a  little  more* 
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DEFINITION  OP  BLINDNESS 

Baumi     I  x^emember  that  you  said  that  people  often  consider 
persons  with  some  light  perception  not  really  blind, 
whereas  you  hold  that  a  blind  person  might  have 
some  light  perception. 

Jenkins:  There  are  two  kinds  of  considerations  involved  hero. 
One  is  this:   I  think  any  individual  is  blind  at 
the  point  at  which  he  must  do  the  things  that 
people  oirdinerily  do  by  sight*  by  means  other  than 
visual  ones.  Just  what  that  point  is*  you  cannot 
say.   It  will  vary  from  individual  to  individual* 
There  will  be  a  fairly  wide  discirepancy  la 
measurements  on  optical  charts.  A  person  of  a 
little  less  visual  acuity  might  be  better  able 
to  make  use  of  it  than  would  another  person  with 
a  little  more  visual  acuity.  Whatever  the  visual 
acuity,  when  the  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
person  can  function  more  efficiently  by  non-vlstial 
means  than  by  visual  means,  then  he*s  blind. 

That's  only  part  of  it.  As  you  know,  for 
most  Jobs,  there  is  a  good  vision  requirement. 
Now  If  the  individual's  vision  is  less  than  the 
amount  required,  and  as  he  goes  from  place  to 
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place,  he  is  txxrned  do%m  for  eiaployment  because  of 
poor  vision,  then  It  is  iirrelevant  whether  or  not 
he  can  see  to  perform.  For  economic  puirposes,  he 
is  j\i8t  aa  blind  as  the  man  with  no  vision  at  all* 
What  you  are  dealing  with  here  is  not  sonething 
that  concerns  the  opthalmological  tract  at  all. 
You  are  dealing  with  social  attitudes* 

Now  to  try  to  define  what  is  primarily  a 
social  problem  in  medical  terms  is  like  trying  to 
define  what  horses  az*e  by  talking  about  apples* 
What  you  must  do  is  talk  sbout  the  social  problem* 
Sspecially  for  economic  assistance  purposes* 
Therefore,  it  might  be  something  like  thist  anyone 
la  blind  who  for  reasons  of  loss  or  in?)airB»nt  of 
eyesight  is  unable  to  get  e  job,  irrespective  of 
how  well  he  can  see* 

Baumt     But  that  would  make  some  people  who  are  totally    i 
blind  not  blind  at  all,  for  economic  purposes,  if 
they  can  hold  jobs* 

J^enkinsi  Nothing  wrong  with  that*  For  instance.  Dr.  Bradley 
Burscm,  good  job  as  nuclear  physicist,  nothing 
wrong  economically.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
with  20/50  vision,  which  is  quite  good  vision, 
who  confronts  a  20/I|.0  requirement  everywhere  ha 
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go«8.  Is  simply  out»  and  out  on  a  basis  of  poor 
▼isloa.  He  is  as  nuoh  in  need  of  economie 
assistance  as  the  person  with  visual  acuity  of 
O/O*  I  know  this  idea  is  not  precise «  is  hard  to 
adndnister^^  but  it  is  no  more  dlffieult  to 
adiainister  than  the  stereotype  of  which  it  is  an 
accurate  reflection. 

That's  how  I  would  define  blindness.  The 
present  definitions  that  we  z*un  into  ere  these: 
any  individual  who  has  not  more  than  20/200  in  the 
batter  eye  with  correction  or  %iho  has*  regardless 
of  visual  acuity,  a  limitation  in  the  field  of 
his  vision  so  that  the  widest  diameter  of  this 
field  of  vision  subtends  an  angle  of  not  more  than 
20  degrees.  I  think  that  is  pure  nonsense. 

Baunt     In  what  way? 

Jenkins:       It  should  be  related  to  performance.  One, 
If  he  can  get  a  Job;  two,  if  he  can  pcrfoxna  by 
visual  means.   If  he  cannot  perform  by  visual 
means,  then  he  thould  be  considered  blind,  because 
be  needs  precisely  the  seme  techniques  to  perfoirm 
that  an  individual  with  absolutely  no  vision 
requires.  The  point  at  whieh  a  person  reaches 
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that  stage  Is  conslder^ibly  above,  or  with 
considerably  more  vision,  than  either  of  these 
two  standards  would  admit  of. 

Of  course  you  also  run  Into  the  following 
dlffioultyt  there  was  a  person  who  was  denied 
public  assistance,  \diose  field  of  vision  was 
scsoethlng  like  21;  degrees.  But  it  was  a 
rectangular  field,  2l\.   degrees  xninning  horizontally, 
with  the  widest  diameter  vertically  only  about 
I4.  degrees.  So  If  you  wanted  to  consider  the  total 
area  that  the  person's  sight  would  enoon^ass*  and 
imiltlply,  say,  k   by  21,  you'd  come  out  with 
81|.  units,  whatever  those  units  might  be.  Now  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  wanted  to  consider  a 
person  whose  field  of  vision  was  exactly  20  degrees 
but  with  perfect  symmetry,  then  you  would  multiply 
by  Trr2  j^q   g^^  ^^   total  area. •  .let's  see,  10 
tlaes  10  times  TTr^,  that's  well  over  300  units. 
And  yet  the  person  with  300  units  in  his  area 
wotild  be  allowed  public  assistance  while  the   one 
with  less  than  100  was  denied.  So  you  get 
absurdities  of  that  kind. 

Ve  did  menage  to  get  changed  recently  the 
standard  used  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
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a  atandard....¥e  had  a  perfect  oaae«  an  Individual 
stifferlng  from  a  comparatively  rare  disease  known 
aa  myasthenia  gravis*  In  this  disease  something 
happens  to  the  chemistry  of  the  body  which  iTr5)airs 
the  transmission  of  the  inpulse  from  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle  so  that  while  the  maii*s  vision  was 
20/20,  he  was  only  able  to  keep  his  eyelids  open 
about  15  minutes  out  of  2l|  hours*  His  condition 
was  such  that  he  couldn't  use  a  erutoh  to  open 
his  eyelids,  and  even  if  they  were  opened,  the 
rectus  muscles  which  move  the  eyes  around  asd  tbe 
imscles  which  focus  the  eyes  oould  only  operate 
for  a  limited  time  each  day* 

Well,  the  eye  doctor  at  the  Department  of 

•r-r   .  JC 

Welfare  denied  him  aid,  because  under  optlrauai 
oondltions  be  had  20/20  vision.  We  appealed  the 
case,  went  before  the  welfare  board,  and  pointed 
out  how  absto^d  this  decision  was,  because  here 
was  a  fellow  who  oould  see  a  little  bit,  tinder 
certain  conditions,  for  a  few  minutes  out  of  the 
2l{.  hours,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  tine,  he  was 
totally  blind,  as  he  couldn't  see  through  his 
eyelids*  What  was  needed,  in  texnas  of  the 
application  of  the  rule,  even  under  present 
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standards  was  thiB,   that  the  individual  should  be 
tested  for  what  he  can  noznally  see  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  not  what  he  can  see  by  being 
stood  on  his  head  or  some  other  thing  that  would 
be  peculiar  to  the  examining  conditions,  Ve  hope 
that  that  rule  will  make  some  difference  to  some 
people.  We  are  sure  it  will. 

Baumi     This  was  an  administrative  ruling. 

Jenkins:  Yes. 

Baumt     I  take  it  that  you  feel  that  many  people  are  being 
denied  aid  who  are  at  least  economically  blind 

Jenkins:  Absolutely. 

Baiimt     I  was  talking  to  one  blind  person  who  felt  that  the 
definition  of  blindness  was  too  lenient,  and  that 
people  who  could  even  see  to  drive  were  getting 
blind  aid, 

Jenkins:   l*m  inclined  to  doubt  this.  There  are  people  who 
are  legally  blind  because  their  field  of  vision  is 
so  narrow  that  it  is  like  looking  down  the  baz>rel 
of  a  shotgun,  yet  they  may  have  20/20  vision  in 
that  narrow  field.  They  will  be  unable  to  see 
the  curb  at  their  feet,  yet  they  would  be  able  to 
see  it  a  block  away.  Every  once  in  a  while,  one  of 
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thtte  people  with  this  tuzmel  vision  will  b« 
Idiot  enough  to  get  Into  a  car  and  drive  £b« 

Last  spring  there  was  a  youngster  who  was 
receiving  blind  ald«  I  think  in  Bakersfleld,  and 
he  got  in  a  car  and  killed  a  lady*  He  had  this 
tunnel  vision.  Ineldentally«  the  Department  of 
Welfare  had  infozned  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
of  this  fellow* 8  limitation*  but  they  had  not  seen 
fit  to  revoke  his  license.   In  driving  tests  in 
this  state «  they  do  not  test  for  tunnel  vislonf 
they  just  test  central  acuity. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Baxamt  C^ettlxig  over  Into  the  az^a  of  politics,  some  of 

the  authors  I  have  z*ead  on  ths  problems  of  the 
blind  feel  that  the  philosophy  of  independence 
azid  opportimity  you  express  carries  with  it 
certain  wider  politieal  in^lioations.  Chsvigny 
has  a  hypothesis  that  where  social  stratification 

-I 

is  more  rigid*  the  blind  as  well  as  other 

minorities  will  be  kept  more  dependent.  Do  you 

think  there  is  any  con^arison  between  the  positiiXL 

of  minority  groups  in  general  and  the  blind  in 

particular? 

Jenkins)  No.  I  don't  think  in  the  public  mind  there's  any 

connection  between  the  blind  and*  say,  the  Negro. 

You  can  say  this,  that  wherever  economic  conditions 

are  depressed,  the  blind  have  a  worse  position  than 

they  do  in  a  coimmmity  where  there  is  a  good  deal 

of  economic  moving  ahtad  and  a  high  level  of 

income.  This  has  more  to  do  with  industry  and 

wealth  than  it  has  with  social  stratification. 

Thez*e  may  be  other  things. 

Now  New  York  is  quite  a  wealthy  state,  and 
'■<■      ' 

in  New  York  the  blind  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
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I  think  that  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  agencies  for  the  blind  were  establiahed  in 
New  York  many*  many  years  ago*  A  good  many 
oonmunity  leaders  were  Involved  In  the  establishment 
of  these  ageneles*  and  they  established  then  on 
the  foundation  of  the  stereotypes.  The  function  of 
those  agencies  have  tended  to  hold  the  blind 
population  of  the  state  within  those  lladtations* 
So  I  donH  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  social 
stratification. 

Baumt     These  people  who  would  ooorpare  the  position  of  the 
blind  with  the  position  of  other  minorities »  maybe 
not  to  the  sam  etiases,  but  resulting  from  the 
same  tendency  to  stereotype  rather  than  think  of 
people  at  individual s*-they  would  draw  political 
in^lioations^  that  the  welfare  of  the  blind  rather 
follows  along  the  more  liberal  political  views | 
that  where  there  is  a  less  liberal  political  vlew« 
the  blind  suffer. 

Jenkins t  I  would  like  to  save  this  oxm  for  a  little  later 
too.  It  is  an  interesting  qviestlon  and  has  sons 
interesting  ramifications  in  It. 

Batun:     Probably  on  which  there  Is  no  data*  2*eally. 
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Jenkins s  No^  I  don*t  think  there's  muoh  data*  I  do  think 
thei?e  Is  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  and 
speculating  we  can  do  about  it.  Yes*  I  think 
there  are  some  tie*ups  between  what  is  often 
referred  to  in  this  country  as  liberality  end 
programs  for  the  blind «  but  I  don*t  think  it 
follows  from  this  that  the  liberal  prograia«  in 
the  sense  that  we  think  of  liberal  parties  as 
being  liberal}  I  don't  think  there's  any  connection 
between  that  kind  of  liberalism  and  the  freedom 
from  eustodialisa*  For  example,  you  aiay  have 
the  so-called  liberals  establishing  programs  of 
public  assistance  that  are  fairly  high,  but  doing 
so  in  a  context  that  will  bring  about  a  tremendous 
amount  of  snooping  and  supervision.  You  may  have 
a  conseirvatlve  who  recognizes  the  need  for 
independence  in  people  who  will  go  along  equally 
high  on  a  grant  to  the  blind,  but  will  insist  it 
be  done  with  no  strings  attached.  In  that  sense, 
he's  a  far  moz*e  liberal  man* 

I  will  tell  you  a  very  curious  thing  briefly, 
of  liberals  generally.  Our  experience  with 
liberals  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
blind  work.  A  sad  experience*   Beginning  with  the 
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30* s  a  great  many  social  refcrras  were  put  tlirough 
with  the  development  of  a  certainly  quite 
revolutionary  change  in  the  philosophy  of 
govemnent*  with  the  philosophy  changing  from  the 
idea  that  the  govemnent  was  siiqply  to  serve  as 
a  referee  to  see  that  the  game  was  played  fairly 
to  a  point  of  the  govemnent  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  welfai>e  of  the  citizens  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Nofw  he   this  as  it  suiy}  there's  no  point  in 
trying  to  argue  that  qiiestion  here.  What  happened 
was  that  there  weire  a  great  many  mea8ia*«8  pasMd 
inplenienting  the  notions  of  various  facets  of 
social  refoztt  ^ioh  gave  broad  sweeping  powers  to 
administrators  fixing  no  standards  at  all  other 
than  the  standards  that  the  administrators 
themselves  would  fix  in  the  administration  of  the 
act.  What  happened  insofar  as  the  blind  were 
concerned  was  that  we  got  in  a  number  of 
administrators  who  felt  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
kindness  toward  the  blind  but  who  of  course 
shax*ed  the  stereotype  that  people  generally  have. 
Conseqiiently  they  molded  their  programs  on  the 
stereotype*  And  in  so  doing  and  giving  the  broad 
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discretionary  powers  to  the  adialnlstratcr  and 
consequently  to  his  agents,  you  increased  the 
control  ov«r  the  lives  of  the  blind,  helping  to 
bring  about  invasions  into  things  that  normally 
you  think  of  as  being  strictly  personal  and 
private • 
Bauni     You  don't  seem  very  pleased  with  the  administrators* 
Jenkins:  Not  in  terras  of  the  blind.  Personally  I  am  not 
pleased  with  any  program  that  is  set  up  which 
makes  a  grant  of  power  to  an  administrator  which 
makes  that  administrator  a  little  czar  within  his 
field.  I  Just  think  it's  bad  government.  I  don't 
care  how  con^etent  or  how  well  meaning  the  man  is; 
X  just  think  it  is  a  bad  principle*  I  mean«  it 
would  be  like  giving  to  me  power  of  life  and  death 
over  every  individual  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  it's  entirely  irrelevant  how  I  would 
exercise  that  power.  The  danger  is  in  making 
such  a  grant  to  any  individ\ial.  Tha  thing  you've 
got  to  have  are  standards  that  we  all  must  live 
by.   But  that's  my  personal  view. 

Curiously  enough,  our  remedies  have  come,  in 
regard  to  these  abuses,  largely  from  the 
conseirvatives.   Of  course,  when  the  amendments 
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go,  ve*Te  had  the  backing  of  the  liberals*  but 
they  have  not  been  the  ones  who  Initiated  things. 

Baum:     Would  you  say  then  that  most  blind  people  woiold  be 
Republicans? 

Jenkins:  No,  Political  yiews  are  not  related  to  blindness* 
I  know  some  blind  men  who  may  despise  an  ADA 
candidate  for  his  attitude  on  blind  aid  but  ^o 
might  vote  for  him  on  the  basis  of  his  attitudes 
on  other  issues.  Then  I  know  conservative  blind 
nan  who  despise  the  idea  of  the  government  moving 
in  and  helping  any  individual  in  any  respect  who 
will  vote  for  a  man  because  of  his  stand  in  regard 
to  programs  for  the  blind.  We  have  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  ultraconservatives  and  middle-of-the 
roaders  and  probably  a  sprinkling  of  Socialists, 
just  like  you'd  get  in  a  general  poptxlation.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  in  terms  of  our 
orgEinizatlon.  There's  never  any  argtiment  on  that 
score • 

Baumt     Isn't  Dr.  Perry  an  ultraconservative? 

Jenkins!  Yes,  except  when  it  comes  to  the  blind.  He's  got 
two  eoBq[>artments  in  his  mind,  one  conceiving  the 
blind  and  one  ooneeming  everything  else. 

Transcribers:  WB  and  KW 
Typist:   KW 
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